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THE PEOMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
I 

WHAT IS THE PEOMISB OF AMBRIOAN LIFE ? 

T he average American is nothing if not patriotio, “Tho 
Americans are filled,” says Mr. Emil Reich in bis /^Success 
among the Nations,” “with such an implicit and absolute confi- 
dence in their Union and in their future sucoess that any remark 
other than laudatory is inaoceptable to the majority of thorn, 
We have had many oppoi^tunities of hearing public speakers in 
America cost doubts upon the very existence of God and of Provi- 
dence, question the historic nature or veracity of the whole fabric 
of Christianity; but never has it been our fortune to catch the 
slightest whisper of doubt, the slightest want of faith, in the chief 
God of America — unlimited belief in the future of Amerioa.” 
Mr, Reiches method of emphasis may not be very happy, but the 
substance of what he says is true. The faith of Americans in tlioir 
own country is religious, if not in its intensity, at any rate in its 
almost absolute and universal authority. It pervades the air 
we breathe. As children we hear it asserted or implied in the con- 
versation of our elders. Every new stage of pur educational 
training provides some additional testimony on its behalf. News- 
papers and novelists, Orators and playwrights, even if they aro 
little else, ore at least loyal preachers of the Truth. The skeptic 
is not controverted; he is overlooked. It constitutes the kind 
of faith which is the implication, rather than the object, of thought, 
and consciously or unconsciously it enters largely into our personal 
lives as a formative influence. We may distrust and disUke much 
that is done in the name of our coimtry by our fellow-country- 
men; but our country itself, its democratic system, and its pros- 
perous future aro above suspicion. 

1 
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Of course, Americana have no monopoly of patriotic enthusiasm 
and good faith, Elngliahmen return thanks to Providence for 
not being born anything but an Englishman, in churches and ale- 
houeea as 'well as in comic operas. The Frenchman cherishes 
and proclaims the idea that France is the most civilized modern 
country and satisfies best the needs of a man of high social in- 
telligence. The Russian, whose political and social estate does 
not seem enviable to his foreign contemporaries, secretes a vision 
of a mystically glorified Russia, which condemns to comparative 
insipidity the figures of the "Pax Britannica” and of "La Belle 
France” enlightening the world. Every nation, in proportion 
as its nationality is thoroughly alive, must bo leavened by the fer- 
ment of some such faith. But there are significant differences 
betweeii the faith of, say, an Englishman in the British Empire 
and that of an American in the Land of Democracy. The con- 
tents of an Englishman's national idea tends to bo more exclusive. 
His patriotism is anchored to the historical achievements of Great 
Britain and restricted thereby. As a good patriot he is bound 
to be more preoccupied with the inherited fabric of national 
institutions and traditions than he is with the ideal and more than 
national possibilities of the future. This very loyalty to the na- 
tional fabric does, indeed, imply an important ideal content; 
but the national idealism of an Englishman, a German, or even a 
Frenchman, is heavily mortgaged to his own national history 
and cannot honestly escape the debt. The good patriot is obliged 
to offer faithful allegiance to a network of somewhat arbitrary 
institutions, social forms, and intelleotual habits -r- on the ground 
that his country is exposed to more serious dangers from pre- 
mature emancipation than it is from stubborn conservatism. 
iVance is the only European country which bos sought to make 
headway towards a better future by means of a revolutionary 
break with its past, and the results of the French experiment have 
served for other European countries more as a warning than as 
an example. 

The higher Amerioan patriotism, on the other hand, combines 
loyalty to historical tradition and precedent with the imaginative 
projection of an ideal national Promise. The Land of Democracy 
has always appealed to its more enthusiaBtio children chiefly as a 
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land of wonderful and more than national possibilities. Neither 
race nor tradition/^ says Professor Hugo Munsterberg in his 
volume on The Americans/^ ^'nor the actual past, binds the 
American to his countr 3 nnen, but rather the future which together 
they are building.^' This vision of a better future is not, perhaps, 
as unclouded for the present generation of Americans as it was for 
certain former generations; but in spite of a more friendly ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of obstacles and pitfalls, our country is 
still figured in the imagination of its citizens as the Land of Prom- 
ise. They still believe that somehow and sometime something 
better will happen to good Americans than has happened to men 
in any other country; and this belief, vague, innocent, and unin- 
formed though it be, is the expression of an essential constituent 
in our national ideal. The past should mean less to a European 
than it does to an American, and the future should mean more. 
To be sure, American life cannot with impunity be wrenched vio- 
lently from its moorings any more than the life of a European 
country can; but our American past, compared to that of any 
European country, has a character all its own. Its peculiarity 
consists, not merely in its brevity, but in the fact that from the 
beginning it has been informed by an idea. From the beginning 
Americans have been anticipating and projecting a better future. 
From the beginning the Land of Democracy has been figured as 
the Land of Promise. Thus the American’s loyalty to the national 
tradition rather aflSirms than denies the imaginative projection 
of a better future. An America which was not the Land of 
Promise, which was not informed by a prophetic outlook and a 
more or less constructive ideal, would not be the America be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers. In cherishing the Promise 
of a better national future the American is fulfilling rather than 
imperiling the substance of the national tradition. 

When, however, Americans talk of their country as the Land 
of Promise, a question may well be raised as to precisely what they 
mean. They mean, of course, in general, that the future will 
have something better in store for them individually and collec- 
tively than has the past or the present; but a very superficial 
analysis of this meaning discloses certain ambiguities. What are 
the particular benefits which this better future will give to Ameri- 
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cans either individuaUy or as a nation? And how is this Promise 
to be fulfilled? WiU it fulfill itself, or does it imply certain re- 
sponsibilities? If so, what responsibilities? When we speak of 
a young man’s career as promising, we mean that his abilities and 
opportunities are such that he is likely to become rich or famous 
or powerful; and this judgment does not of course imply, so far 
as we are concerned, any responsi^Uity. It is merely a prophecy 
based upon past performances and proved qualities. But the 
career, which from the standpoint of an outsider is merely an 
anticipation, becomes for the young man himself a serious task. 
For him, at all events, the better future will not merely happen. 
He will have to do something to deserve it. It may be wrecked 
by unforeseen obstacles, by unsuspected infirmities, or by some 
critical error of judgment. So it is with the Promise of American 
life. From the point of view of an immigrant this Promise may 
consist of the anticipation of a better future, which he can share 
merely by taking up his residence on American soil; but once he 
has become an American, the Promise can no longer remain merely 
an anticipation. It becomes in that case a responsibility, which 
requires for its fulfillment a certain kind of behavior on the part 
of himself and his fellow-Americans. And when we attempt to 
define the Promise of American life, we are obliged, also, to describe 
the kind of behavior which the fulfillment of the Promise demands. 

The distinction between the two aspects of America as a Land 
of Promise made in the preceding paragraph is sufficiently obvious, 
but it is usually slurred by the average good American patriot. 
The better future, which is promised for himself, his children, 
and for other Americans, is chiefly a matter of confident antici- 
pation. He looks upon it very much as a friendly outsider 
might look on some promising individual career. The better 
future is understood by him as something which fulfills itself. 
He calls his country, not only the Land of Promise, but the 
Lmd of Destiny. It is fairly launched on a brilliant and suc- 
cessful career, the continued prosperity of which is prophesied 
by the very momentum of its advance. As Mr. H. G. Wells says 
in “The Future in America,” “When one talks to an American 
of his national purpose, he seems a little at a loss; if one speaks 
of his national destiny, he responds with alacrity.” The great 
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majority of Americans would expect a book written about '^The 
Promise of American Life^^ to contain chiefly a fanciful description 
of the glorious American future — a sort of Utopia up-to-date, 
situated in the land of Good-Enough, and flying the Stars and 
Stripes. They might admit in words that the achievement of 
this glorious future implied certain responsibilities, but they 
would not regard the admission either as startling or novel. Such 
responsibilities were met by our predecessors; they will be met 
by our followers. Inasmuch as it is the honorable American past 
which prophesies on behalf of the better American future, our 
national responsibility consists fundamentally in remaining true 
to traditional ways of behavior, standards, and ideals. What we 
Americans have to do in order to fulfill our national Promise is 
to keep up the good work — to continue resolutely and cheerfully 
along the appointed path. 

The reader who expects this book to contain a collection of 
patriotic prophecies will be disappointed. I am not a prophet 
in any sense of the word, and I entertain an active and intense 
dislike of the foregoing mixture of optimism, fatalism, and con- 
servatism. To conceive the better American future as a consum- 
mation which will take care of itself, — as the necessary result 
of our customary conditions, institutions, and ideas, — persistence 
in such a conception is admirably designed to deprive American 
life of any promise at all. The better future which Americans 
propose to build is nothing if not an idea which must in certain 
essential respects emancipate them from their past. American 
history contains much matter for pride and congratulation, and 
much matter for regret and humiliation. On the whole, it is a past 
of which the loyal American has no reason to feel ashamed, chiefliy 
because it has throughout been made better than it was by the 
vision of a better future; and the American of to-day and to- 
morrow must remain true to that traditional vision. He must 
be prepared to sacrifice to that traditional vision even the tra- 
ditional American ways of realizing it. Such a sacrifice is, I 
believe, coming to be demanded; and unless it is made, American 
life will gradually cease to have any specific Promise. 

The only fruitful promise of which the life of any individual or 
any nation can be possessed, is a promise determined by an ideal* 
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Such a promise is to be fulfilled, not by sanguine anticipations, 
not by a conservative imitation of past achievements, but by 
laborious, single-minded, clear-sighted, and fearless -work. If 
the promising career of any individual is not determined by a 
specific and worthy purpose, it rapidly drifts into a mere pursuit 
of success; and even if such a pursuit is successful, whatever 
promise it may have had, is buried in the grave of its triumph. 
So it is with a nation. If its promise is anything more than a vision 
of power and success, that addition must derive its value from a 
purpose; because in the moral world the future exists only as 
a workshop in which a purpose is to be realized. Each of the 
several leading European nations is possessed of a specific purpose 
determined for the most part by the pressure of historical cir- 
cumstances; but the American nation is committed to a purpose 
which is not merely of historical manufacture. It is committed 
to the realization of the democratic ideal; and if its Promise is 
to be fulfilled, it must be prepared to follow whithersoever that 
ideal may lead. 

No doubt Americans have in some measure always conceived 
their national future as an ideal to be fulfilled. Their anticipa- 
tions have been uplifting as well as confident and vainglorious. 
They have been prophesying not merely a safe and triumphant, 
but also a better, future. The ideal demand for some sort of indi- 
vidual and social amelioration has always accompanied even their 
vainest flights of patriotic prophecy. They may never have 
suflaciently realized that this better future, just in so far as it is 
better, will have to be planned and constructed rather than fulfilled 
of its own momentum; but at any rate, in seeking to disentangle 
and emphasize the ideal implications of the American national 
Promise, I am not wholly false to the accepted American tradition. 
Even if Americans have neglected these ideal implications, even 
if they have conceived the better future as containing chiefly 
a larger portion of familiar benefits, the ideal demand, nevertheless, 
has alwys been palpably present; and if it can be established as 
the dominant aspect of the American tradition, that tradition may 
be transformed, but it will not be violated. 

^ Furthermore, much as we may dislike the American disposition 
to take the fulfillment of our national Promise for granted, the 
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fact that such a disposition exists in its present volume and vigor 
demands respectful consideration. It has its roots in the salient 
conditions of American life, and in the actual experience of the 
American people. The national Promise, as it is popularly under-* 
stood, has in a way been fulfilling itself. If the underlying con- 
ditions were to remain much as they have been, the prevalent 
mixture of optimism, fatalism, and conservatism might retain a 
formidable measure of justification; and the changes which are 
taking place in the underlying conditions and in the scope of Ameri- 
can national experience afford the most reasonable expectation 
that this state of mind will undergo a radical alteration. It is 
new conditions which are forcing Americans to choose between 
the conception of their national Promise as a process and an ideal. 
Before, however, the nature of these novel conditions and their 
significance can be considered, we must examine with more care 
the relation between the earlier American economic and social 
conditions and the ideas and institutions associated with them. 
Only by a better xmderstanding of the popular tradition, only by 
an analysis of its merits and its difficulties, can we reach a more 
consistent and edifying conception of the Promise of American 
life. 

II 

HOW THE PROMISE HAS BEEN REALIZEO 

All the conditions of American life have tended to encourage 
an easy, generous, and irresponsible optimism. As compared to 
Europeans, Americans have been very much favored by circum- 
stances. Had it not been for the Atlantic Ocean and the virgin 
wilderness, the United States would never have been the Land 
of Promise. The European Powers have been obliged from the very 
conditions of their existence to be more circumspect and less con- 
fident of the future. They are always by way of fighting for their 
national security and integrity. With possible or actual enemies 
on their several frontiers, and with their land fully occupied l>y 
their own population, they need above all to be strong, to be 
cautious, to be united, and to be opportune in their policy and 
behavior. The case of Prance shows the danger of neglecting the 
sources of internal strength, while at the same time philandering 
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with ideas and projects of human amelioration. Bismarck and 
Cavour seized the opportunity of making extremely useful for 
Germany and Italy the irrelevant and vacillating idealism and 
the timid absolutism of the third Napoleon. Great Britain has 
occupied in this respect a better situation than has the Continental 
Powers. Her insular security made her more independent of the 
menaces and complications of foreign politics, and left her free to 
be measurably liberal at home and immeasurably imperial abroad. 
Yet she has made only a circumspect use of her freedom. British 
liberalism was forged almost exclusively for the British people, 
and the British peace for colonial subjects. Great Britain could 
have afforded better than France to tie its national life to an over- 
national idea, but the only idea in which Britons have really 
believed was that of British security, prosperity, and power. In 
the case of our own country the advantages possessed by England 
have been amplified and extended. The United States was divided 
from the mainland of Europe not by a channel but by an ocean. 
Its dimensions were continental rather than insular. We were 
for the most part freed from alien interference, and could, so far 
as we dared, experiment with political and social ideals. The 
land was unoccupied, and its settlement offered an unprecedented 
area and abundance of economic opportunity. After the Revolu- 
tion the whole political and social organization was renewed, 
and made both more serviceable and more flexible. Under such 
happy circumstances the New World was assuredly destined to 
become to its inhabitants a Land of Promise, — a land in which 
men were offered a fairer chance and a better future than the best 
which the Old World could afford. 

No more explicit expression has ever been given to the way in 
which the Land of Promise was first conceived by its children than 
in the ■ ■ Letters of an American Farmer.^' This book was written 
by a French immigrant, Hector St. John de Cr^vecceur before 
the Revolution, and is informed by an intense consciousness of the 
difference between conditions in the Old and in the New World. 
^^What, then, is an American, this new man?'' asks the Pennsyl- 
vanian farmer. '"He is either a European or the descendant of 
a European; hence the strange mixture of blood, which you will 
find in no other country. . . . 
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He becomes an American by being received in the broad lap of 
our great AZma Mater. Here individuals of all nations are melted 
into a new race of men, whose labors and prosperity will one day 
cause great changes in the world. Here the rewards of his industry 
follow with equal steps the progress of his labor; this labor is 
founded on the basis of self-interest; can it want a stronger allure- 
ment? Wives and children, who before in vain demanded a morsel 
of bread, now fat and frolicsome, gladly help their father to clear 
those fields, whence exuberant crops are to arise to feed them all; 
without any part being claimed either by a despotic prince, a rich 
abbot, or a mighty lord. . . . The American is a new man, who 
acts upon new principles; he must therefore entertain new ideas 
and form new opinions. From involuntary idleness, servile 
dependence, penury, and useless labor, he has passed to toils of 
a very different nature rewarded by ample subsistence. This is 
an American. 

Although the foregoing is one of the first, it is also one of the 
most explicit descriptions of the fundamental American; and it 
deserves to be analyzed with spme care. According to this French 
convert the American is a man, or the descendant of a man, who 
has emigrated from Europe chiefly because he expects to be better 
able in the New World to enjoy the fruits of his own labor. The 
conception implies, consequently, an Old World, in which the 
ordinary man cannot become independent and prosperous, and, 
on the other hand, a New World in which economic opportunities 
are much more abundant and accessible. America has been 
peopled by Europeans primarily because they expected in that 
country to make more money more easily. To the European 
immigrant — that is, to the aliens who have been converted into 
Americans by the advantages of American life — the Promise 
of America has consisted largely in the opportunity which it offered 
of economic independence and prosperity. Whatever else the 
better future, of which Europeans anticipate the enjoyment in 
America, may contain, these converts will consi<fer themselves 
cheated unless they are in a measure relieved of the curse of 
poverty. 

This conception of American life and its Promise is as much 
alive to-day as it was in 1780. Its expression has no doubt been 
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modified during four generations of democratic political independ- 
ence, but the modification has consisted of an expansion and a 
development rather than of a transposition. The native American, 
like the alien immigrant, conceives the better future which awaits 
himself and other men in America as fundamentally a future 
in which economic prosperity will be still more abundant and still 
more accessible than it has yet been either here or abroad. No 
alteration or attenuation of this demand has been permitted. 
With all their professions of Christianity their national idea re- 
mains thoroughly worldly. They do not want either for them- 
selves or for their descendants an indefinite future of poverty and 
deprivation in this world, redeemed by beatitude in the next. 
The Promise, which bulks so large in their patriotic outlook, is 
a promise of comfort and prosperity for an ever increasing majority 
of good Americans. At a later stage of their social development 
they may come to believe that they have ordered a larger supply 
of prosperity than the economic factory is capable of producing. 
Those who are already rich and comfortable, and who are keenly 
alive to the difficulty of distributing these benefits over a larger 
social area, may come to tolerate the idea that poverty and want 
are an essential part of the social order. But as yet this traditional 
European opinion has found few echoes in America, even among 
the comfortable and the rich. The general belief still is that 
Americans are not destined to renounce, but to enjoy. 

I Let it be immediately added, however, that this economic 
independence and prosperity has always been absolutely associated 
in the American mind with free political institutions. The 
'^American Farmer'^ traced the good fortune of the European 
immigrant in America, not merely to the abundance of economic 
opportunity, but to the fact that a ruling class of abbots and lords 
had no prior claim to a large share of the products of the soil. 
He did not attach the name of democracy to the improved political 
and social institutions of America, and when the political differ- 
ences between Great Britain and her American colonies cul- 
minated in the Revolutionary War, the converted “American 
Farmer was filled with anguish at this violent assertion of the 
'^New Americanism.^' Nevertheless he was fully alive to the 
benefits which the immigrant enjoyed from a larger dose of 
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political and social freedom; and so, of course, have beed'»,|5iji.the 
more intelligent of the European converts to Americani^.-^^jSLt 
certain number of them, particularly during the early years, came 
over less for the purpose of making money than for that of escap- 
ing from European political and religious persecution. America 
has always been conventionally conceived, not merely as a land 
of abundant and accessible economic opportunities, but also as 
a refuge for the oppressed; and the immigrant ships are crowded 
both during times of European famine and during times of political 
revolution and persecution. 

Inevitably, however, this aspect of the American Promise has 
undergone certain important changes since the establishment 
of our national independence. When the colonists succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from political allegiance to Great Britain, 
they were confronted by the task of organizing a stable and ef&- 
cient government without encroaching on the freedom, which was 
even at that time traditionally associated with American life. The 
task was by no means an easy one, and required for its performance 
the application of other political principles than that of freedom. 
The men who were responsible for this great work were not, per- 
haps, entirely candid in recognizing the profound modifications 
in their traditional ideas which their constructive political work 
had implied; but they were at all events fully aware of the great 
importance of their addition to the American idea. That idea, 
while not ceasing to be at bottom economic, became more than 
ever political and social in its meaning and contents. The Land 
of Freedom became in the course of time also the Land of Equality - 
The special American political system, the construction of which 
was predicted in the ^Tarmer’s'^ assertion of the necessary novelty 
of American modes of thought and action, was made explicitly, 
if not uncompromisingly, democratic; and the success of this 
democratic political system was indissolubly associated in the 
American mind with the persistence of abundant and widely 
distributed economic prosperity. Our democratic institutions 
became in a sense the guarantee that prosperity would continue 
to be abundant and accessible. In case the majority of good 
Americans were not prosperous, there would be grave reasons for 
suspecting that our institutions were not doing their duty. 
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The more consciously democratic Americans became, however, 
the less they were satisfied with a conception of the Promised 
Land, which went no farther than a pervasive economic prosperity 
guaranteed by free institutions. The amelioration promised to 
aliens and to future Americans was to possess its moral and social 
aspects. The implication was, and still is, that by virtue of the 
more comfortable and less trammeled lives which Americans 
were enabled to lead, they would constitute a better society and 
would become in general a worthier set of men. The confidence 
which American institutions placed in the American citizen was 
considered equivalent to a greater faith in the excellence of^human 
nature. In our favored land political liberty and economic op- 
portunity were by a process of natural education inevitably making 
for individual and social amelioration. In Europe the people 
did not have a fair chance. Population increased more quickly 
than economic opportunities, and the opportunities which did 
exist were largely monopolized by privileged classes. Power 
was lodged in the hands of a few men, whose interest depended 
upon keeping the people in a condition of economic and political 
servitude^ and in this way a divorce was created between indi- 
vidual interest and social stability and welfare. The interests 
of the privileged rulers demanded the perpetuation of unjust 
institutions. The interest of the people demanded a revolutionary 
upheaval. ^ In the absence of such a revolution they had no 
sufficient inducement to seek their own material and moral im- 
provement. The theory was proclaimed and accepted as a justi- 
fication for this system of popular oppression that men were not 
to be trusted to take care of themselves — that they could be kept 
socially useful only by the severest measures of moral, religious 
and political discipline. The theory of the American democracy 
and Its practice was proclaimed to be the antithesis of this European 
theory and practice. The people were to be trusted rather than 
suspected and disciplined. They must be tied to their country 
by^the strong bond of self-interest. Give them a fair chance, 
^d the natural goodness of human nature would do the rest 
I^mdual and public interest wiU, on the whole, coincide, pro^ 
vuded no individuals are allowed to have special privileges. Thus 
the Amencan system will be predestined to success by its own 
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adequacy, and its success will constitute an enormous stride 
towards human amelioration. Just because our system is at 
bottom a thorough test of the ability of human nature to respond 
admirably to a fair chance, the issue of the. experiment is bound 
to be of more than national importance. The American system 
stands for the highest hope of an excellent worldly life that man- 
kind has yet ventured, — the hope that men can be improved 
without being fettered, that they can be saved without even 
vicariously being nailed to the cross. 

Such are the claims advanced on behalf of the American system; 
and within certain limits this system has made good. Americana 
have been more than usually prosperous. They have been more 
than usually free. They have, on the w'hole, made their freedom 
and prosperity contribute to a higher level of individual and social 
excellence. Most assuredly the average Americanized American 
is neither a more intelligent, a wiser, nor a better man than the 
average European; but he is likely to be a more energetic and 
hopeful one. Out of a million well-established Americans, taken 
indiscriminately from all occupations and conditions, compared 
to a corresponding assortment of Europeans, a larger proportion 
of the former will be leading alert, active, and useful lives. Within 
a given social area there will be a smaller amount of social wreckage 
and a larger amount of wholesome and profitable achievement. 
The mass of the American people is, on the whole, more deeply 
stirred, more thoroughly awake, more assertive in their personal 
demands, and more confident of satisfying them. In a word, they 
are more alive, and they must be credited vrith the moral and 
social benefit attaching to a larger amount of vitality. 

Furthermore, this greater individual vitality, although intimately 
connected with the superior agricultural and industrial opportunities 
of a new country, has not been due exclusively to such advantages. 
Undoubtedly the vast areas of cheap and fertile land which have 
been continuously available for settlement have contributed, 
not only to the abundance of American prosperity, but also to the 
formation of American character and institutions; and un- 
doubtedly many of the economic and political evils which are now 
becoming offensively obtrusive are directly or indirectly derived 
from the gradual monopolization of certain important cconomio 
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opportunities. Nevertheless, these opportunities could never 
have been converted so quickly into substa/Utial benefits had it 
.not been for our more democratic political and social forms. A 
privileged class does not secure itself in tHe enjoyment of its 
advantages merely by legal intrenchments. It depends quite as 
much upon disqualifying the 'Tower classes from utilizing their 
opportunities by a species of social inhibition. The rail-splitter 
can be so easily encouraged to believe that rail-splitting is his 
vocation. The tragedy in the life of Mr. J. M. Barriers " Admi- 
rable Crichton '' was not due to any legal prohibition of his con- 
version in England, as on the tropic island, into a veritable chief, 
but that on English soil he did not in his own soul want any such 
elevation and distinction. His very loyalty to the forms and 
fabric of English life kept him fatuously content with the mean 
truckling and meaner domineering of his position of butler. On 
the other hand, the loyalty of an American to the American idea 
would tend to make him aggressive and self-confident- Our demo- 
cratic prohibition of any but occasional social distinctions 
and our democratic dislike to any suggestion of authentic social 
inferiority have contributed as essentially to the fluid and elastic 
substance of American life as have its abundant and accessible 
economic opportunities. 

The increased momentum of American life, both in its particles 
and its mass, unquestionably has a considerable moral and social 
value. It is the beginning, the only possible beginning, of a better 
life for the people as individuals and for society. So long as the 
great majority of the poor in any country are inert and are labor- 
ing without any hope of substantial rewards in this world, the whole 
associated life of that community rests on an equivocal foundation. 
Its moral and social order is tied to an economic system which 
starves and mutilates the great majority of the population, and 
under such conditions its religion necessarily becomes a spiritual 
drug, administered for the purpose of subduing the popular dis- 
content and relieving the popular misery. The only way the 
associated life of such a community can be radically improved is 
by the leavening of the inert popular mass. Their wants must be 
satisfied, and must be sharpened and increased with the habit 
of satisfaction. During the past hundred years every European 
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state has made a great stride in the direction of arousing its poorer 
citizens to be more wholesomely active, discontented, and expectant; 
but our own country has succeeded in traveling farther in this 
direction than has any other, and it may well be proud of its achieve- 
ment. That the American political and economic system has 
accomplished so much on behalf of the ordinary man does con- 
stitute the fairest hope that men have been justified in entertain- 
ing of a better worldly order; aird any higher social achievement, 
which America may hereafter reach, must depend upon an im- 
proved perpetuation of this process. The mass of mankind must 
be aroused to still greater activity by a still more abundant satis- 
faction of their needs, and by a consequent increase of their 
aggressive discontent. 

The most discriminating appreciation, which I have ever read, 
of the social value of American national achievement has been 
written by Mr. John B. Crozier; and the importance of the matter 
is such that it will be well to quote it at length. Says Mr. Crozier 
in his chapter on “ Reconstruction in America,” in the third volume 
of his “ History of Intellectual Development ” : “ There [in America] 
a natural equality of sentiment, springing out of and resting on 
a broad equality of material and social conditions, has been the 
heritage of the people from the earliest times. . . . This broad 
natural equality of sentiment, rooted in equal material oppor- 
tunities, equal education, equal laws, equal opportunities, and 
equal access to all positions of honor and trust, has just sufficient 
inequality mixed with it — in the shape of greater or less mental 
endowments, higher or lower degrees of culture, larger or smaller 
material possessions, and so on — to keep it sweet and human; 
while at the same time it is all so gently graded, and marked by 
transitions so easy and natural, that no gap was anywhere to be 
discovered on which to found an order of privilege or caste. Now 
an equality like this, with the erectness, independence, energy, 
and initiative it brings with it, in men, sprung from the loins of 
an imperial race is a possession, not for a nation only, but for 
civilization itself and for humanity. It i.s the distinct raising of 
the entire body of a people to a higher level, and so brings civiliza- 
tion a stage nearer its goal. It is the first successful attempt in 
recorded history to get a healthy, natural equality which should 
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reach down to the foundations of the state and to th e great masses 
of men; and in its results corresponds to what in other lands 
(excepting, perhaps, in luxury alone) has been attained only by 
the few, — the successful and the ruling spirits. To lose it, 
therefore, to barter it or give it away, would be in the language 
of Othello ^such deep damnation that nothing else could match, ^ 
and would be an irreparable loss to the world and to civilization.” 

Surely no nation can ask for a higher and more generous tribute 
than that which Mr. Crozier renders to America in the foregoing 
quotation, and its value is increased by the source from which 
it comes. It is written by a man who, as a Canadian, has had the 
opportunity of knowing American life well without being biased 
in its favor, and who, as the historian of the intellectual develop- 
ment of our race, has made an exhaustive study of the civiliza- 
tions both of the ancient and the modern worlds. Nothing can 
be soberly added to it on behalf of American national achieve- 
ment, but neither should it be diminished by any important 
idea and phrase. The American economic, political, and social 
organization has given to its citizens the benefits of material 
prosperity, political liberty, and a wholesome natural equality; 
and this achievement is a gain, not only to Americans, but to the 
world and to civilization. 

Ill 

HOW THE PROMISE IS TO BE REALIZED 

In the preceding section I have been seeking to render justice 
to the actual achievements of the American nation. A work of 
manifest individual and social value has been wrought; and this 
work, not only explains the expectant popular outlook towards 
the future, but it partially determines the character as distinguished 
from the continued fulfillment of the American national Promise. 
The better future, whatever else it may bring, must bring at any 
rate a continuation of the good things of the past. The drama 
of its fulfillment must find an appropriate setting in the familiar 
American social and economic scenery. No matter how remote the 
end may be, no matter what unfamiliar sacrifices may eventually 
be required on its behalf, the substance of the existing achieve- 
ment must constitute a veritable beginning, because on no other 
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condition can the attribution of a peculiar Promise to American 
life find a specific warrant. On no other condition would our 
national Promise constitute more than an admirable but irrelevant 
moral and social aspiration. 

The moral and social aspiration proper to American life is, of 
course, the aspiration vaguely described by the word democratic; 
and the actual achievement of the American nation points towards 
an adequate and fruitful definition of the democratic ideal. Ameri- 
cans are usually satisfied by a most inadequate verbal description 
of democracy, but their national achievement implies one 
which is much more comprehensive and formative. In order to 
be true to their past, the increasing comfort and economic in- 
dependence of an ever increasing proportion of the population 
must be secured, and it must be secured by a combination of in- 
dividual effort and proper political organization. Above all, 
however, this economic and political system must be made to 
secure results of moral and social value. It is the seeking of such 
results which converts democracy from a political system into 
a constructive social ideal; and the more the ideal significance 
of the American national Promise is asserted and emphasized, the 
greater will become the importance of securing these moral and 
social benefits. 

The fault in the vision of our national future possessed by the 
ordinary American does not consist in the expectation of some 
continuity of achievement. It consists rather in the expectation 
that the familiar benefits will continue to accumulate automatically. 
In his mind the ideal Promise is identified with the processes and 
conditions which hitherto have very much simplified its fulfill- 
ment, and he fails sufficiently to realize that the conditions and 
processes are one thing and the ideal Promise quite another. 
Moreover, these underlying social and economic conditions are 
themselves changing, in such wise that hereafter the ideal Promise, 
instead of being automatically fulfilled, may well be automatically 
stifled. For two generations and more the American people were, 
from the economic point of view, most happily situated. They 
were able, in a sense, to slide down hill into the valley of fulfillment. 
Economic conditions were such that, given a fair start, they could 

scarcely avoid reaching a desirable goal. But such ia no longer 
c 
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the case. Economic conditions have been profoundly modified, 
and American political and social problems have been modified 
with them. The Promise of American life must depend less than 
it did upon the virgin wilderness and the Atlantic Ocean, for the 
virgin wilderness has disappeared, and the Atlantic Ocean has 
become merely a big channel. The same results can no longer be 
achieved by the same easy methods. Ugly obstacles have j umped 
into view, and ugly obstacles are peculiarly dangerous to a person 
who is sliding down hill. The man who is clambering up hill 
is in a much better position to evade or overcome them. Ameri- 
cans will possess a safer as well as a worthier vision of their national 
Promise as soon as they give it a house on a hill-top rather than 
in a valley. 

The very genuine experience upon which American optimistic 
fatalism rests, is equivalent, because of its limitations, to a danger- 
ous inexperience, and of late years an increasing number of Ameri- 
cans have been drawing this inference. They have been coming 
to see themselves more as others see them; and as an introduction 
to a consideration of this more critical frame of mind, I am going 
to quote another foreigner’s view of American life, — the foreigner 
in this case being an Englishman and writing in 1893. 

“The American note,” says Mr. James Muirhead in his “ Land of 
Contrasts,” “includes a sense of illimitable expansion and possi- 
bility, an almost childlike confidence in human ability and fearless- 
ness of both the present and the future, a wider realization of 
human brotherhood than has yet existed, a greater theoretical 
willingness to judge by the individual than by the class, a breezy 
indifference to authority and a positive predilection for innovation, 
a marked alertness of mind, and a manifold variety of interest — 
above all, an inextinguishable hopefulness and courage. It is 
easy to lay one’s finger in America upon almost every one of the 
great defects of civilization — even those defects which are 
specially characteristic of the civilization of the Old World. 
The United States cannot claim to be exempt from manifestations 
of economic slavery, of grinding the faces of the poor, of exploi- 
tation of the weak, of unfair distribution of wealth, of unjust 
monopoly, of unequal laws, of industrial and commercial chicanery, 
of disgraceful ignorance, of economic fallacies, of public corruption, 
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of interested legislation, of want of public spirit, of vulgar boasting 
and chauvinism, of snobbery, of class prejudice, of respect of 
persons, and of a preference of the material over the spiritual. 
In a word, America has not attained, or nearly attained, perfection. 
But below and behind, and beyond all its weakness and evils, there 
is the grand fact of a noble national theory founded on reason and 
conscience.^’ The reader will remarkin the foregoing quotation that ^ 
Mr. Muirheadis equally emphatic in his approval and in his dis- 
approval. He generously recognizes almost as much that is good 
about Americans and their ways as our most vivacious patriotic 
orators would claim, while at the same time he has marshaled 
an army of abuses and sins which sound like an echo of the pages 
of the London Saturday Review. In the end he applies a friendly 
dash of whitewash by congratulating us on the “grand fact of 
our noble national theory,” but to a discerning mind the consola- 
tion is not very consoling. The trouble is that the sins with which 
America is charged by Mr. Muirhead are flagrant violations of 
our noble national theory. So far as his charges are true, they 
are a denial that the American political and economic organization 
is accomplishing the results which its traditional claims require. 
If, as Mr. Muirhead charges, Americans permit the existence of 
economic slavery, if they grind the face of the poor, if they exploit 
the weak and distribute wealth unjustly, if they allow monopolies 
to prevail and laws to be unequal, if they are disgracefully ignorant, 
politically corrupt, commercially unscrupulous, socially snobbish, 
vulgarly boastful, and morally coarse, — if the substance of the fore- 
going indictment is really true, why, the less that is said about a 
noble national theory, the better. A man who is a sturdy sinner 
all the week hardly improves his moral standing by attending 
church on Sunday and professing a noble Christian theory of life. 
There must surely be some better way of excusing our sins than by 
raising aloft a noble theory of which these sins are a glaring violation. 

I have quoted from Mr. Muirhead, not because his antithetic 
characterization of American life is very illuminating, but because 
of the precise terms of his charges against America. His indictment 
is practically equivalent to the assertion that the American system 
is not, or at least is no longer, achieving as much as has been claimed 
on its behalf. A democratic system may permit undefiled the 
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existence of- many sins and abuses, but it cannot permit the 
exploitation of the ordinary man by means of unjust laws and 
institutions. Neither can this indictment be dismissed without 
argument. When Mr. Muirhead^s book was written sixteen years 
ago, the majority of good Americans would assuredly have read the 
charge with an incredulous smile; but in the year 1909 they might 
behave differently. The sins of which Mr. Muirhead accused 
Americans sixteen years ago are substantially the sins of which 
to-day they are accusing themselves — or rather one another. 
A numerous and powerful group of reformers has been collecting 
whose whole political policy and action is based on the conviction 
that the common people ” have not been getting the Square Deal 
to which they are entitled under the American system; and these 
reformers are carrying with them a constantly increasing body of 
public opinion. . A considerable proportion of the American people 
is beginning to exhibit economic and political, as well as personal, 
discontent. A generation ago the implication was that if a man 
remained poor and needy, his poverty was his own fault, because 
the American system was giving all its citizens a fair chance. Now, 
however, the discontented poor are beginning to charge their 
poverty to an unjust political and economic organization, and 
reforming agitators do not hesitate to support them in this conten- 
tion. Manifestly a threatened obstacle has been raised against 
the anticipated realization of our national Promise. Unless the 
great majority of Americans not only have, but believe they have, 
a fair chance, the better American future will be dangerously com- 
promised. 

The conscious recognition of grave national abuses casts a deep 
shadow across the traditional American patriotic vision. The sin- 
cere and candid reformer can no longer consider the national Prom- 
ise as destined to automatic fulfillment. The reformers themselves 
are, no doubt, far from believing that whatever peril there is cannot 
be successfully averted. They make a point of being as patriotic- 
ally prophetic as the most ‘^old-fashioned Democrat. They pro- 
claim even more loudly their conviction of an indubitable and a 
beneficent national future. But they do not and cannot believe 
that this futui*e will take care of itself. As reformers they are bound 
to asseirfc that the national body requires for the time being a good 
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deal of medical attendance, and many of them anticipate that 
even after the doctors have discontinued their daily visits the 
patient will still need the supervision of a sanitary specialist. He 
must be persuaded to behave so that he will not easily fall ill again, 
and so that his health will be permanently improved. Conse- 
quently, just in so far as reformers are reformers they are obliged 
to abandon the traditional American patriotic fatalism. The 
national Promise has been transfoi'med into a closer equivalent of 
a national purpose, the fulfillment of which is a matter of conscious 
work. 

The transformation of the old sense of a glorious national destiny 
into the sense of a serious national purpose will inevitably tend to 
make the popular realization of the Promise of American life both 
more explicit and more serious. As long as Americans believed they 
were able to fulfill a noble national Promise merely by virtue of 
maintaining intact a set of political institutions and by the vigorous 
individual pursuit of private ends, their allegiance to their national 
fulfillment remained more a matter of words than of deeds; but 
now that they are being aroused from their patriotic slumber, the 
effect is inevitably to disentangle the national idea and to give it 
more dignity. The redemption of the national Promise has become 
a cause for which the good American must fight, and the cause 
for which a man fights is a cause which he more than ever values. 
The American idea is no longer to be propagated merely by multi- 
plying the children of the West and by granting ignorant aliens 
permission to vote. Like all sacred causes, it must be propagated 
by the Word and by that right arm of the Word, which is the Sword. 

The more enlightened reformers are conscious of the additional 
dignity and value which the popularity of reform has bestowed 
upon the American idea, but they still fail to realize the deeper 
implications of their own programme. In abandoning the older con- 
ception of an automatic fulfillment of our national destiny, they 
have abandoned more of the traditional American point of view 
than they are aware. The traditional American optimistic fatalism 
was not of accidental origin, and it cannot be abandoned without in- 
volving in its fall some other important ingredients in the accepted 
American tradition. Not only was it dependent on economic 
conditions which prevailed until comparatively recent times, but 
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it has been associated with certain erroneous but highly cherished 
political theories. It has been wrought into the fabric of our 
popular economic and political ideas to such an extent that its 
overthrow necessitates a partial revision of some of the most 
important articles in the traditional American creed. 

The extent and the character of this revision may be inferred 
from a brief consideration of the effect upon the substance of our 
national Promise of an alteration in its proposed method of fulfill- 
ment. The substance of our national Promise has consisted, as 
we have seen, of an improving popular economic condition, guar- 
anteed by democratic political institutions, and resulting in moral 
and social amelioration. These manifold benefits were to be 
obtained merely by liberating the enlightened self-interest of the 
American people. The beneficent result followed inevitably from 
the action of wholly selfish motives — provided, of course, the 
democratic political system of equal rights was maintained in its 
integrity. The fulfillment of the American Promise was considered 
inevitable because it was based upon a combination of self-interest 
and the natural goodness of human nature. On the other hand, if 
the fulfillment of our national Promise can no longer be considered 
inevitable, if it must be considered as equivalent to a conscious 
national purpose instead of an inexorable national destiny, the 
implication necessarily is that the trust reposed in individual self- 
interest has been in some measure betrayed. No preestablished har- 
mony can then exist between the free and abundant satisfaction of 
private needs and the accomplishment of a morally and socially de- 
sirable result. The Promise of American life is to be fulfilled — not 
merely by a maximum amount of economic freedom, but by a cer- 
tain measure of discipline; not merely by the abundant satisfaction 
of individual desires, but by a large measure of individual subordi- 
nation and self-denial. And this necessity of subordinating the 
satisfaction of individual desires to the fulfillment of a national 
purpose is attached particularly to the absorbing occupation of 
the American people, — the occupation, viz.: of accumulating 
wealth. The automatic fulfillment of the American national Prom- 
ise is to be abandoned, if at all, precisely because the traditional 
American confidence in individual freedom has resulted in a morally 
and socially undesirable distribution of wealth. 
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In making the concluding statement of the last paragraph I am 
venturing, of course, upon very debatable ground. Neither can 
I attempt in this immediate connection to offer any justification 
for the statement which might or should be sufficient to satisfy 
a stubborn skeptic. I must be content for the present with the 
bare assertion that the prevailing abuses and sins, which have 
made reform necessary, are all of them associated with the pro- 
digious concentration of wealth, and of the power exercised by 
wealth, in the hands of a few men. I am far from believing that 
this concentration of economic power is wholly an undesirable 
thing, and I am also far from believing that the men in whose 
hands this power is concentrated deserve, on the whole, any excep- 
tional moral reprobation for the manner in which it has been used. 
In certain respects they have served their country well, and in 
almost every respect their moral or immoral standards are those of 
the great majority of their fellow-countrymen. But it is none the 
less true that the political corruption, the unwise economic organi- 
zation, and the legal support afforded to certain economic privileges 
are all under existing conditions due to the malevolent social influ- 
ence of individual and incorporated American wealth; and it is 
equally true that these abuses, and the excessive money power 
with which they are associated, have originated in the peculiar 
freedom which the American tradition and organization have 
granted to the individual. Up to a certain point that freedom 
has been and still is beneficial. Beyond that point it is not merely 
harmful; it is by way of being fatal. ESicient regulation there 
must be; and it must be regulation which will strike, not at the 
symptoms of the evil, but at its roots. The existing concentration 
of wealth and financial power in the hands of a few irresponsible 
men is the inevitable outcome of the chaotic individualism of our 
political and economic organization, while at the same time it is 
inimical to democracy, because it tends to erect political abuses 
and social inequalities into a system. The inference which fob 
lows may be disagreeable, but it is not to be escaped. In becom- 
ing responsible for the subordination of the individual to the 
demand of a dominant and constructive national purpose, the 
American state will in effect be making itself responsible for a 
morally and socially desirable distribution of wealth. 
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The consequences, then, of converting our American national 
destiny into a national purpose are beginning to be revolutionary. 
When the Promise of American life is conceived as a national ideal, 
whose fulfillment is a matter of artful and laborious work, the effect 
thereof is substantially to identify the national purpose with the 
social problem. What the American people of the present and 
the future have really been promised by our patriotic prophecies 
is an attempt to solve that problem. They have been promised on 
American soil comfort, prosperity, and the opportunity for self- 
improvement; and the lesson of the existing crisis is that such 
a Promise can never be redeemed by an indiscriminate individual 
scramble for wealth. The individual competition, even when it 
starts under fair conditions and rules, results, not only, as it should, 
in the triumph of the strongest, but in the attempt to perpetuate 
the victory; and it is this attempt which must be recognized and 
forestalled in the interest of the American national purpose. The 
way to realize a purpose is, not to leave it to chance, but to keep 
it loyally in mind, and adopt means proper to the importance and 
the difficulty of the task. No voluntary association of individuals, 
resourceful and disinterested though they be, is competent to 
assume the responsibility. The problem belongs to the American 
national democracy, and its solution must be attempted chiefly by 
means of official national action. 

Neither can its attempted solution be escaped. When they are 
confronted by the individual sacrifices which the fulfillment of 
their national Promise demands, American political leaders will 
find many excuses for ignoring the responsibility thereby implied; 
but the difficulty of such an attempted evasion will consist in the 
reenforcement of the historical tradition by a logical and a practical 
necessity. The American problem is the social problem partly 
because the social problem is the democratic problem. American, 
political and social leaders will find that in a democracy the prob- 
lem cannot be evaded. The American people have no irremediable 
political grievances. No good American denies the desirability of 
popular sovereignty and of a government which should somehow rep- 
resent the popular will. While our national institutions may not be 
a perfect embodiment of these doctrines, a decisive and a resolute 
popular majority has the power to alter American institutions and 
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give them a more immediately representative character. E.xist- 
ing political evils and abuses are serious enough; but inasmuch 
as they have come into being, not against the will, but with the 
connivance of the American people, the latter are responsible for 
their persistence. In the long run, consequently, the ordinary 
American will have nothing irremediable to complain about except 
economic and social inequalities. In Europe such will not be the 
case. The several European peoples have, and will continue to 
have, political grievances, because such grievances are the inevita- 
ble consequence of their national history and their international 
situation; and as long as these grievances remain, the more difBcult 
social problem will be subordinated to an agitation for political 
emancipation. But the American people, having achieved demo- 
cratic institutions, have nothing to do but to turn them to 
good account. In so far as the social problem is a real problem and 
the economic grievance a real grievance, they are bound under 
the American political system to come eventually to the surface 
and to demand express and intelligent consideration. • A demo- 
cratic ideal makes the social problem inevitable and its attempted 
solution indispensable. 

I am fully aware, as already intimated, that the forgoing inter- 
pretation of the Promise of American life will seem fantastic and 
obnoxious to the great majority of Americans, and I am far from 
claiming that any reasons as yet alleged afford a sufficient justi- 
fication for such a radical transformation of the traditional 
national policy and democratic creed. All that can be claimed is 
that if a democratic ideal makes an express consideration of the 
social problem inevitable, it is of the first importance for Americans 
to realize this truth and to understand the reasons for it. Further- 
more, the assumption is worth making, in case the traditional 
American system is breaking down, because a more highly social- 
ized democracy is the only practical substitute on the part of con- 
vinced democrats for an excessively individualized democracy. 
Of course, it will be claimed that the traditional system is not 
breaking down, and again no absolute proof of the breakdown 
has been or can be alleged. Nevertheless, the serious nature of 
contemporary American political and economic symptoms at 
least pointedly suggests the existence of some radical disease, and 
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when one assumes such to be the case, one cannot be accused of 
borrowing trouble. I shall, consequently, start from such an 
assumption, and make an attempt to explain contemporary 
American problems as in part the result of the practice of an 
erroneous democratic theory. The attempt will necessarily 
involve a brief review of our political and economic history, under- 
taken for the purpose of tracing the traditional ideas of their 
origin and testing them by their performances. There will follow 
a detailed examination of current political and economic problems 
and conditions — considered in relation both to the American 
democratic tradition and to the proposed revision thereof. In 
view of the increasing ferment of American political and economic 
thought, no apology is necessary for submitting our traditional 
ideas and practices to an examination from an untraditional 
point of view. I need scarcely add that the untraditional point of 
view will contain little or no original matter. The only novelty 
such an inquiry can claim is the novelty of appl3dng ideas, long 
familiar to foreign political thinkers, to the subject-matter of 
American life. When applied to American life, this group of ideas 
assumes a somewhat new complexion and significance; and the 
promise of such a small amount of novelty will, I trust, tempt 
even a disapproving reader to follow somewhat farther the course 
of the argument. 



CHAPTER II 


I 

THE FEDEEALISTS AND THE REPUBLICANS 

T he purpose of the following review of American political ideas 
and practices is, it must be premised, critical rather than 
narrative or expository. I am not seeking to justify a political and 
economic theory by an appeal to historical facts. I am seeking, 
on the contrary, to place some kind of an estimate and interpreta- 
tion upon American political ideas and achievements; and this 
estimate and interpretation is determined chiefly by a preconceived 
ideal. The acceptability of such an estimate and interpretation 
will, of course, depend at bottom upon the number of important 
facts which it explains and the number which it either neglects or 
distorts. No doubt, certain omissions and distortions are inevi- 
table in an attempt of this kind; but I need scarcely add that the 
greatest care has been taken to avoid them. In case the proposed 
conception of the Promise of American life cannot be applied to 
our political and economic history without essential perversion, it 
must obviously fall to the ground; and as a matter of fact, the 
ideal itself has been sensibly modified during the course of this 
attempt to give it an historical application. In spite of all these 
modifications it remains, however, an extremely controversial 
review. Our political and economic past is, in a measure, challenged 
in order to justify our political and social future. The values 
placed upon many political ideas, tendencies, and achievements 
differ radically from the values placed upon them either by 
their originators and partisans or in some cases by the majority 
of American historians. The review, consequently, will meet 
with a far larger portion of instinctive opposition and distrust 
than it will of acquiescence. The whole traditional set of values 
which it criticises is almost as much alive to-day as it was two 
generations ago, and it forms a background to the political faith 
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of the great majority of Americans. Whatever favor a radical 
criticism can obtain, it must win on its merits both as an adequate 
interpretation of our political past and as an outlook towards the 
solution of our present and future political and economic problems. 

The material for this critical estimate must be sought, not so 
much in the events of our national career, as in the ideas which 
have influenced its course. Closely as these ideas are associated 
with the actual course of American development, their meaning 
and their remoter tendencies have not been wholly realized therein, 
because beyond a certain point no attempt was made to think out 
these ideas candidly and consistently. For one generation Ameri- 
can statesmen were vigorous and fruitful political thinkers; but 
the time soon came when Americans ceased to criticise their own 
ideas, and since that time the meaning of many of our fundamental 
national conceptions has been partly obscured, as well as partly ex- 
pressed, by the facts of our national growth. Consequently we must 
go behind these facts and scrutinize, with more caution than is 
usually considered necessary, the adequacy and consistency of the 
underljdng ideas. And I believe that the results of such a scrutiny 
will be very illuminating. It will be found that from the start 
there has been one group of principles at work which have made 
for American national fulfillment, and another group of principles 
which has made for American national distraction; and that these 
principles are as much alive to-day as they were when Jefferson 
wrote the Kentucky resolutions or when Jackson, at the dinner of 
the Jefferson Club, toasted the preservation of the Union. But 
while these warring principles always have been, and still are, alive, 
they have never, in my opinion, been properly discriminated one 
from another; and until such a discrimination is made, the lesson 
cannot be profitably applied to the solution of our contemporary 
national problems. 

All our histories recognize, of course, the existence from the very 
beginning of our national career of two different and, in some 
respects, antagonistic groups of political ideas, — the ideas which 
were represented by Jefferson, and the ideas which were repre- 
sented by Hamilton. It is very generally understood, also, that 
neither the Jeffersonian nor the Hamiltonian doctrine was entirely 
adequate, and that in order to reach a correct understanding of the 
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really formative constituent in the complex of American national 
life, a combination must be made of both Republicanism and 
Federalism. But while the necessity of such a combination is 
fully realized, I do not believe that it has ever been mixed in just 
the proper proportions. We are content to say with Webster 
that the prosperity of American institutions depends upon the 
unity and inseparability of individual and local liberties and a 
national union. We are content to declare that the United States 
must remain somehow a free and a united country, because there 
can be no complete unity without liberty and no salutary liberty 
outside of a Union. But the difficulties with this phrase, its im- 
plications and consequences, we do not sufficiently consider. It 
is enough that we have found an optimistic formula wherewith 
to unite the divergent aspects of the Republican and Federalist 
doctrines. , 

We must begin, consequently, with critical accounts of the ideas 
both of Jefferson and of Hamilton; and we must seek to discover 
wherein each of these sets of ideas was right, and wherein each was 
wrong; in what proportions they were subsequently combined in 
order to form ^'our noble national theory,’^ and what were the 
advantages, the limitations, and the effects of this combination. 
I shall not disguise the fact that, on the whole, my own preferences 
are on the side of Hamilton rather than of Jefferson. He was the 
sound thinker, the constructive statesman, the candid and honor- 
able, if erring, gentleman; while Jefferson was the amiable enthu- 
siast, who understood his fellow-coimtrymen better and trusted 
them more than his rival, but who was incapable either of uniting 
with his fine phrases a habit of candid and honorable private deal- 
ing or of embodying those phrases in a set of efficient institutions. 
But although Hamilton is much the finer man and much the 
sounder thinker and statesman, there were certain limitations in 
his ideas and sympathies the effects of which have been almost 
as baleful as the effects of Jefferson’s intellectual superficiality 
and insincerity. He perverted the American national idea almost 
as much as Jefferson perverted the American democratic idea, and 
the proper relation of these two fundamental conceptions one 
to another cannot be completely understood until this double 
perversion is corrected. 
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To make Hamilton and Jefferson exclusively responsible for 
this double perversion is, however, by no means fair. The germs 
of it are to be found in the political ideas and prejudices with 
which the American people emerged from their successful Revolu- 
tionary War. At that time, indeed, the opposition between the 
Republican and the Federalist doctrines had not become definite 
and acute; and it is fortunate that such was the case, because 
if the opponents of an efficient Federal constitution had been 
organized and had been possessed of the full courage and conscious- 
ness of their convictions, that instrument would never have been 
accepted, or it would have been accepted only in a much more 
mutilated and enfeebled condition. Nevertheless, the different 
political points of view which afterwards developed into Hamil- 
tonian Federalism and Jeffersonian Republicanism were latent in 
the interests and opinions of the friends and of the opponents of an 
efficient Federal government; and these interests and opinions 
were the natural product of contemporary American economic and 
political conditions. 

Both Federalism and anti-Federalism were the mixed issue 
of an interest and a theory. The interest which lay behind 
Federalism was that of well-to-do citizens in a stable political and 
social order, and this interest aroused them to favor and to seek 
some form of political organization which was capable of protecting 
their property and promoting its interest. They were the friends 
of liberty because they were in a position to benefit largely by 
the possession of liberty; and they wanted a strong central govern- 
ment because only by such means could their liberties, which 
consisted fundamentally in the ability to enjoy and increase their 
property, be guai’anteed. Their interests were threatened by the 
disorganized state governments in two different but connected 
respects. These governments did not seem able to secure either in- 
ternal order or external peace. In their domestic policy the states 
threatened to become the prey of a factious radical democracy, 
and their relations one to another were by way of being constantly 
embroiled. Unless something could be done, it looked as if they 
would drift in a condition either of internecine warfare without 
profit or, at best, of peace without security. A centralized and 
efficient government would do away with both of these threats. 
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H would prevent or curb all but the most serious sectional disputes, 
while at the same time it would provide a much stronger guarantee 
for internal political order and social stability. An equally strong 
interest lay at the roots of anti-Federalism and it had its theory, 
though this theory was less mature and definite. Behind the 
opposition to a centralized government were the interests and the 
prejudices of the mass of the American people, — the people who 
were, comparatively speaking, lacking in money, in education, and 
in experience. The Revolutionary War, while not exclusively the 
work of the popular element in the community, had undoubtedly 
increased considerably its power and infiuence. A large propor- 
tion of the well-to-do colonial Americans had been active or 
passive Tories, and had either been ruined or politically dis- 
qualified by the Revolution. Their successful opponents re- 
organized the state governments in a radical democratic spirit. 
The power of the state was usually concentrated in the hands of a 
single assembly, to whom both the executive and the courts were 
subservient; and this method of organization was undoubtedly 
designed to give immediate and complete effect to the will of a 
popular majority. The temper of the local democracies, which, 
for the most part, controlled the state governments, was insub- 
ordinate, factious, and extremely independent. They disliked the 
idea of a centralized Federal government because a supreme power 
would be thereby constituted which could interfere with the 
freedom of local public opinion and thwart its will. No less than 
the Federalists, they believed in freedom; but the kind of freedom 
they wanted, was freedom from anything but local interference. 
The ordinary American democrat felt that the power of his person- 
ality and his point of view would be diminished by the eflScient 
centralization of political authority. He had no definite inten- 
tion of using the democratic state governments for anti-social or 
revolutionary purposes, but he was self-willed and unruly in 
temper; and his savage treatment of the Tories during and after 
the Revolution had given him a taste of the sweets of confiscation. 
The spirit of his democracy was self-reliant, undisciplined, sus- 
picious of authority, equalitarian, and individualistic. 

With all their differences, however, the Federalists and their 
opponents had certain common opinions and interests, and it 
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was these common opinions and interests which prevented the 
split from becoming irremediable. The men of both parties were 
individualist in spirit, and they were chiefly interested in the great 
American task of improving their own condition in this world. 
They both wanted a government which would secure them free- 
dom of action for this purpose. The difference between them was 
really less a difference of purpose than of the means whereby a 
purpose should be accomplished. The Federalists, representing as 
they did chiefly the people of wealth and education, demanded a 
government adequate to protect existing propertied rights; but 
they were not seeking any exceptional privileges — except those 
traditionally associated with the ownership of private property. 
The anti-Federalists, on the other hand, having less to protect and 
more to acquire, insisted rather upon being let alone than in being 
protected. They expressed themselves sometimes in such an ex- 
tremely insubordinate manner as almost to threaten social disorder, 
but were very far from being fundamentally anti-social in interest 
or opinion. They were all by way of being property-owners, 
and they all expected to benefit by freedom from interference in 
the acquisition of wealth. It was this community of interest and 
point of view which prepared the way, not only for the adoption 
of the Constitution, but for the loyalty it subsequently inspired 
in the average American. 

It remains none the less true, however, that the division of 
interest and the controversy thereby provoked was sharp and 
brought about certain very unfortunate consequences. Inas- 
much as the anti-Federalists were unruly democrats and were 
suspicious of , any efficient political authority, the Federalists came, 
justly or unjustly, to identify both anti-Federalism and democracy 
with political disorder and social instability. They came, that is, 
to have much the same opinion of radical democracy as an English 
peer might have had at the time of the French Revolution; and 
this prejudice, which was unjust but not unnatural, was very in- 
fluential in determining the character of the Federal Constitution. 
That instrument was framed, not as the expression of a democratic 
creed, but partly as a legal fortress against the possible errors and 
failings of democracy. The Federalist point of view resembled 
that of the later constitutional liberals in France. The politi- 
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cal ideal and benefit which they prized most highly was that of 
liberty; and the Constitution was framed chiefly for the purpose 
of securing liberty from any possible dangers. Popular liberty 
must be protected against possible administrative or executive 
tyranny by free representative institutions. Individual liberty 
must be protected against the action of an xmjust majority by 
the strongest possible legal guarantees. And above all the general 
liberties of the community must not be endangered by any inef- 
ficiency of the government as a whole. The only method whereby 
these complicated and, in a measure, conflicting ends could be 
attained was by a system of checks and balances, which would 
make the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
government independent of one another, while at the same time 
endowing each department with all the essentials of efficient 
action within its own sphere. But such a method of political 
organization was calculated to thwart the popular will, just in so 
far as that will did not conform to what the Federalists believed 
to be the essentials of a stable political and social order. It was 
antagonistic to democracy as that word was then, and is still to a 
large extent, understood. 

The extent of this antagonism to democracy, if not in intention 
at least in effect, is frequently over-rated. The antagonism 
depends upon the identification of democracy with a political 
organization for expressing immediately and completely the will 
of the majority — whatever that will may be; and such a con- 
ception of democracy contains only part of the truth. Neverthe- 
less the founders of the Constitution did succeed in giving some 
effect to their distrust of the democratic principle, no matter how 
conservatively defined; and this was at once a grave error on their 
part and a grave misfortune for the American state. Founded as 
the national government is, partly on a distrust of the American 
democracy, it has always tended to make the democracy some- 
what suspicious of the national government. This mutual 
suspicion, while it has been limited in scope and diminished by 
the action of time, constitutes a manifest impediment to the 
efficient action of the American political system. The great lesson 
of American political experience, as we shall see, is rather that 
of interdependence than of incompatibility between an efficient 
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national organization and a group of radical democratic institutions 
and ideals; and the meaning of this lesson has been obscured, 
because the Federal organization has not been constituted in a 
sufficiently democratic spirit, and because, consequently, it has 
tended to provoke distrust on the part of good democrats. At 
every stage in the history of American political ideas and prac- 
tice we shall meet with the unfortxmate effects of this partial 
antagonism. 

The error of the Federalists can, however, be excused by many 
extenuating circumstances. Democracy as an ideal was mis- 
understood in 1786, and it was possessed of little or no standing 
in theory or tradition. Moreover, the radical American democrats 
were doing much to deserve the misgivings of the Federalists. 
Their ideas were narrow, impracticable, and hazardous; and 
they were opposed to the essential political need of the time — 
viz. the constitution of an efficient Federal government. The 
Federalists may have misinterpreted and perverted the proper 
purpose of American national organization, but they could have 
avoided such misinterpretation only by an extraordinary display 
of political insight and a heroic superiority to natural prejudice. 
Their error sinks into insignificance compared with the enormous 
service which they rendered to the American people and the 
American cause. Without their help there might not have been 
any American nation at all, or it might have been born under a far 
darker cloud of political suspicion and animosity. The instru- 
ment which they created, with all its faults, proved capable of 
becoming both the organ of an efficient national government 
and the fimdamental law of a potentially democratic state. It 
has proved capable of flexible development both in function and 
in purpose, and it has been developed in both these directions 
without any sacrifice of integrity. 

Its success has been due to the fact that its makers, with all 
their apprehensions about democracy, were possessed of a wise and 
positive political faith. They believed in liberty. They believed 
that the essential condition of fruitful liberty was an efficient central 
government. They knew that no government could be efficient 
unless its powers equaled its responsibilities. They were willing 
to trust to such a government the security and the welfare of the 
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American people. The Constitution has proved capable of de- 
velopment chiefly as the instrument of these positive political 
ideas. Thanks to the theory of implied powers, to the liberal 
construction of the Supreme Court during the first forty years of 
its existence, and to the results of the Civil War the Federal 
government has, on the whole, become more rather than less eSi- 
cient as the national political organ of the American people. 
Almost from the start American life has grown more and more 
national in substance, in such wise that a rigid constitution which 
could not have been developed in a national direction would have 
been an increasing source of irritation and protest. But this 
reenforcement of the substance of American national life has, until 
recently, found an adequate expression in the increasing scope 
and efficiency of the Federal government. The Federalists had 
the insight to anticipate the kind of government which their 
country needed; and this was a great and a rare achievement — 
all the more so because they were obliged in a measure to impose 
it on their fellow-countrymen. 

There is, however, another face to the shield. The Constitution 
was the expression not only of a political faith, but also of political 
fears. It was wrought both as the organ of the national interest 
and as the bulwark of certain individual and local rights. " The 
Federalists sought to surround private property, freedom of 
contract, and personal liberty with an impregnable legal fortress; 
and they were forced by their opponents to amend the original 
draft of the Constitution in order to include a still more stringent 
bill of individual and state rights. Now I am far from pretend- 
ing that these legal restrictions have not had their value in Ameri- 
can national history, and were not the expression of an essential 
element in the composition and the ideal of the American nation. 
The security of private property and personal liberty, and a proper 
distribution of activity between the local and the central govern- 
ments, demanded at that time, and within limits still demand, ade- 
quate legal guarantees. It remains none the less true, however, 
that every popular government should in the end, and after a 
necessarily prolonged deliberation, possess the power of taking any 
action, which, in the opinion of a decisive majority of the people, 
is demanded by the public welfare. Such is not the case with 
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the government organized under the Federal Constitution. In 
respect to certain fimdamental provisions, which necessarily re- 
ceive the most rigid interpretation on the part of the courts, it 
is practically unmodifiable. A very small percentage of the Ameri- 
can people can in this respect permanently thwart the will of an 
enormous majority, and there can be no justification for such 
a condition on any possible theory of popular Sovereignty. This 
defect has not hitherto had very many practical inconveniences, 
but it is an absolute violation of the theory and the spirit of Ameri- 
can democratic institutions. The time may come when the ful- 
fillment of a justifiable democratic purpose may demand the limi- 
tation of certain rights, to which the Constitution affords such 
absolute guarantees; and in that case the American democracy 
might be forced to seek by revolutionary means the accomplish- 
ment of a result which should be attainable under the law. 

It was, none the less, a great good thing that the Union under 
the new Constitution triumphed. Americans have more reason 
to be proud of its triumph than of any other event in their na- 
tional history. The formation of an effective nation out of the 
thirteen original colonies was a political achievement for which 
there was no historical precedent. Up to that time large countries 
had been brought, if not held, together by military force or by 
a long process of gradually closer historical association. Small 
and partly independent communities had combined one with 
another only on compulsion. The necessities of joint defense 
might occasionally drive them into temporary union, but they 
would not stay united. They preferred a precarious and tu- 
multuous independence to a combination with neighboring com- 
munities, which brought security at the price of partial subordina- 
tion and loyal cooperation. Even the provinces which composed 
the United Netherlands never submitted to an effective political 
union during the active and vital period of their history. The 
small j^erican states had apparently quite as many reasons for 
separation as the small Grecian and Italian states. The military 
necessities of the Revolution had welded them ordy into a loose 
and feeble confederation, and a successful revolution does not 
constitute a very good precedent for political subordination. The 
colonies were divided from one another by difficulties of com- 
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munication, by variations in economic conditions and social 
customs, by divergent interests, and above all by a rampant 
provincial and separatist spirit. On the other hand, they were 
united by a common language, by a common political and legal 
tradition, and by the fact that none of them had ever been really 
independent sovereign states. Nobody dared or cared to object 
to union in the abstract; nobody advocated the alternative of 
complete separation; it was only a strong efficient union which 
aroused the opposition of the Clintons and the Patrick Henrys. 
Nevertheless, the conditions making for separation have the ap- 
pearance of being more insistent and powerful than the conditions 
making for an effective union. Disunion was so easy. Union was 
so difficult. If the states had only kept on drifting a little longer, 
they would, at least for a while, inevitably have drifted apart. 
They were saved from such a fate chiefly by the insight and 
energy of a few unionist leaders — of whom Washington and 
Hamilton were the most important. 

Perhaps American conditions were such that eventually some 
kind of a national government was sure to come; but the impor- 
tant point is that when it came, it came as the result of forethought 
and will rather than of compulsion. '^It seems to have been 
reserved, says Hamilton in the very first number of the Federalist, 
''to the people of this country by their conduct and example, 
to decide the important question whether societies of men are 
really capable or not of establishing good government from re- 
flection and choice, or whether they are forever destined to de- 
pend for their political constitutions on accident and force.'^ 
Americans deliberately selected the better part. It is true that the 
evil effects of a loose union were only too apparent, and that pub- 
lic safety, order, and private property were obviously endangered by 
the feeble machinery of Federal government. Nevertheless, condi- 
tions had not become intolerable. The terrible cost of disunion 
in money, blood, humiliation, and hatred had not actually been 
paid. It might well have seemed cheaper to most Americans to 
drift on a little longer than to make the sacrifices and to undertake 
the labor demanded by the formation of an effective union. There 
were plenty of arguments by which a policy of letting things alone 
could be plausibly defended, and the precedents were aU in P” 
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favor. Other people had acquired such political experience as 
they were capable of assimilating, first by drifting into some 
intolerable excess or some distressing error, and then by under- 
going some violent process of purgation or reform. But it is the 
distinction of our own country that at the critical moment of its 
history, the policy of drift was stopped before a virulent disease 
had necessitated a violent and exhausting remedy. 

This result was achieved chiefly by virtue of capable, energetic, 
and patriotic leadership. It is stated that if the Constitution 
had been subjected to a popular vote as soon as the labors of the 
Convention terminated, it would probably have been rejected in 
almost every state in the Union. That it was finally adopted, 
particularly by certain important states, was distinctly due to 
the conversion of public opinion by means of powerful and 
convincing argument. The American people steered the proper 
course because their leaders convinced them of the proper course 
to steer; and the behavior of the many who followed behind is 
as exemplary as is that of the few who pointed the way. A better 
example could not be asked of the successful operation of the demo- 
cratic institutions, and it would be as difficult to find its parallel 
in the history of our own as in the history of European countries. 

II 

FBDEBALISM AND REPUBLICANISM AS OPPONENTS 

Fortunately for the American nation the unionists, who wrought 
the Constitution, were substantially the same body of men as the 
Federalist party who organized under its provisions an efficient 
national government. The work of Washington, Hamilton, and 
their associates during the first two administrations was character- 
ized by the same admirable qualities as the work of the makers of 
the^ Constitution, and it is of similar importance. A vigorous, 

positi ve, constructive national policy was outlined and carried sub- 
stantially into effect, a policy that implied a faith in the powers 
of an efficient goverrment to advance the national interest, and 
which justified the faith by actually meeting the critical problems 
of the time with a series of wise legislative measures. Hamilton’s 
part in this constructive legislation was, of course, more important 
than it had been in the framing of the Constitution. During 
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Washington's two administrations the United States was governed 
practically by his ideas, if not by his will ; and the sound and un- 
sound parts of his political creed can consequently be more defi- 
nitely disentangled than they can be during the years when the 
Constitution was being wrought. The Constitution was in many 
respects a compromise, whereas the ensuing constructive legislation 
was a tolerably pure example of Hamiltonian Federalism. It 
\^11 be instructive, consequently, to examine the trend of this 
Hamiltonian policy, and seek to discover wherein it started the 
coxmtry on the right path, and wherein it sought to commit the 
national government to a more dubious line of action. 

Hamilton’s great object as Secretary of the Treasury was that 
of making the organization of the national finances serve the 
cause of a constructive national policy. He wished to strengthen 
the Federal government by a striking exhibition of its serviceability, 
and by creating both a strong sentiment and an influential interest 
in its favor. To this end he committed the nation to a policy of 
scrupulous financial honesty, which has helped to make it ever since 
the mainstay of sound American finance. He secured the con- 
sent of Congress to the recognition at their face value of the debts 
incurred during the war both by the Confederacy and by the indi- 
vidual states. He created in the National Bank an efficient fiscal 
agent for the Treasury Department and a means whereby it 
could give stability to the banking system of the country. Finally 
he sought by means- of his proposed fiscal and commercial policy 
to make the central government the effective promoter of a whole- 
some and many-sided national development. He detected the 
danger to political stability and self-control which would result 
from the continued growth of the United States as a merely agri- 
cultural and trading community, and he saw that it was necessary 
to cultivate manufacturing industries and technical knowledge 
and trailing, because diversified activity and a well-rounded social 
and economic life brings with it national balance and security. 

Underlying the several aspects of Hamilton’s policy can be 
discerned a definite theory of governmental functions. The 
central government is to be used, not merely to maintain the 
Constitution, but to promote the national interest and to con- 
solidate the national organization. Hamilton saw clearly that 
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the American Union was far from being achieved when the Con- 
stitution was accepted by the states and the machinery of the 
Federal government set in motion. A good start had been made, 
but the way in which to keep what had been gained was to seek 
for more. Unionism must be converted into a positive policy 
which labored to strengthen the national interest and organization, 
discredit possible or actual disunionist ideas and forces, and in- 
crease the national spirit. All this implied an active interference 
with the natural course of American economic and political business 
and its regulation and guidance in the national direction. It 
implied a conscious and indefatigable attempt on the part of the 
national leaders to promote the national welfare. It implied the 
predominance in American political life of the men who had the 
energy and the insight to discriminate between those ideas and 
tendencies which promoted the national welfare, and those ideas 
and tendencies whereby it was imperiled. It implied, in fine, 
the perpetuation of the same kind of leadership which had guided 
the country safely through the dangers of the critical period, and 
the perpetuation of the purposes which inspired that leadership. 

So far I, at least, have no fault to find with implications of Ham- 
ilton's Federalism, but unfortunately his policy was in certain 
other respects tainted with a more doubtful tendency. On the 
persistent vitality of Hamilton's national principle depends the 
safety of the American republic and the fertility of the American 
idea, but he did not seek a sufficiently broad, popular basis for 
the realization of those ideas. He was betrayed by his fears and 
by his lack of faith. Believing as he did, and far more than he 
had any right to believe, that he was still fighting for the cause 
of social stability and political order against the seven devils of 
anarchy and dissolution, he thought it necessary to bestow upon 
the central government the support of a strong special interest. 
During the Constitutional Convention he had failed to secure the 
adoption of certain institutions which in his opinion would have 
established as the guardian of the Constitution an aristocracy of 
ability; and he now insisted all the more upon the plan of attaching 
to the Federal government the support of well-to-do people. As 
we have seen, the Constitution had been framed and its adoption 
secured chiefly by citizens of education and means; and the way 
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had been prepared, consequently, for the attempt of Hamilton 
to rally this class as a class more than ever to the support of the 
Federal government. They were the people who had most to 
lose by political instability or inefficiency, and they must be 
brought to lend their influence to the perpetuation of a centralized 
political authority. Hence he believed a considerable national 
debt to be a good thing for the Federal national interest, and he 
insisted strenuously upon the assumption by the Federal govern- 
ment of the state war-debts. He conceived the Constitution and 
the Union as a valley of peace and plenty which had to be fortified 
against the marauders by the heavy ramparts of borrowed money 
and the big guns of a propertied interest. 

In so doing Hamilton believed that he was (to vary the meta- 
phor) loading the ship of state with a necessary ballast, whereas 
in truth he was disturbing its balance and preventing it from 
sailing free. He succeeded in imbuing both men of property 
and the mass of the plain people with the idea that the well-to-do 
were the peculiar beneficiaries of the American Federal organiza- 
tion, the result being that the rising democracy came more than 
ever to distrust the national government. Instead of seeking to 
base the perpetuation of the Union upon the interested motives 
of a minority of well-to-do citizens, he would have been far wiser to 
have frankly intrusted its welfare to the good-will of the whole 
people. But unfortunately he was prevented from so doing by 
the limitation both of his sympathies and ideas. He was possessed 
by the English conception of a national state, based on the domi- 
nation of special privileged orders and interests; and he failed 
to understand that the permanent support of the American na- 
tional organization could not be found in anything less than the 
whole American democracy. The American Union was a novel 
and a promising political creation, not because it was a democracy, 
for there had been plenty of previous democracies, and not because 
it was a nation, for there had been plenty of previous nations, but 
precisely and entirely because it was a democratic nation, — a na- 
tion committed by its institutions and aspirations to realize the 
democratic idea. 

Much, consequently, as we may value Hamilton's work and for 
the most part his ideas, it must be admitted that the popular dis- 
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favor with which he came to be regarded had its measure of justice. 
This disfavor was indeed partly the result of his resolute ad- 
herence to a wise but an unpopular foreign policy; and the way in 
which this policy was carried through by Washington, Hamilton, 
and their followers, in spite of the general dislike which it inspired, 
deserves the warmest praise. But Hamilton's unpopularity was 
fundamentally due to deeper causes. He and his fellow-Federalists 
did not understand their fellow-countrymen and sympathize with 
their purposes, and naturally they were repaid with misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion. He ceased, after Washington’s retirement, 
to be a national leader, and became the leader of a faction; and 
before his death his party ceased to be the national party, and 
came to represent only a section and a class. In this way it 
irretrievably lost public support, and not even the miserable 
failure of Jefferson’s policy of embargo could persuade the Ameri- 
can people to restore the Federalists to power. As a party or- 
ganization they disappeared entirely after the second English war, 
and unfortunately much that was good in Hamilton’s political 
point of view disappeared with the bad. But by its failure one 
good result was finally established. For better or worse the United 
States had become a democracy as well as a nation, and its national 
task was not that of escaping the dangers of democracy, but of 
realizing its responsibilities and opportunities. 

It did not take Hamilton’s opponents long to discover that his 
ideas and plans were in some respects inimical to democracy; 
and the consequence was that Hamilton was soon confronted by 
one of the most implacable and unscrupulous oppositions which 
ever abused a faithful and useful public servant. This opposition 
was led by Jefferson, and while it most unfortunately lacked 
Hamilton’s statesmanship and sound constructive ideas, it 
possessed the one saving quality which Hamilton himself lacked: 
Jefferson was filled with a sincere, indiscriminate, and unlimited 
faith in the American people. He was according to his own lights 
a radical and unqualified democrat, and as a democrat he fought 
most bitterly what he considered to be the aristocratic or even 
monarchic tendency of Hamilton’s policy. Much of the denuncia- 
tion which he and his followers lavished upon Hamilton was unjust, 
and much of the fight which they put up against his measures was 
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contrary to the public welfare. They absolutely failed to give 
him credit for the patriotism of his intentions or for the merit 
of his achievements, and their unscrupulous and unfair tactics 
established a baleful tradition in American party warfare. But 
Jefferson was wholly right in believing that his country was nothing, 
if not a democracy, and that any tendency to impair the, integrity 
of the democratic idea could be productive only of disaster. 

Unfortunately Jefferson’s conception of democracy was meager, 
narrow, and self-contradictory; and just because his ideas pre- 
vailed, while Hamilton toward the end of his life lost his influence, 
the consequences of Jefferson’s imperfect conception of democracy 
have been much more serious than the consequences of Hamilton’s 
inadequate conception of American nationality. In Jefferson’s 
mind democracy was tantamount to extreme individualism. He 
conceived a democratic society to be composed of a collection of 
individuals, fundamentally alike in their abilities and deserts; 
and in organizing such a society, politically, the prime object was 
to provide for the greatest satisfaction of its individual members. 
The good things of life which had formerly been monopolized by 
the privileged few, were now to be distributed among all the 
people. It was imnecessary, moreover, to make any very artful 
arrangements, in order to effect an equitable distribution. Such 
distribution would take care of itself, provided nobody enjoyed 
any special privileges and everybody had equal opportunities. 
Once these conditions were secured, the motto of a democratic 
government should simply be '‘Hands Off.” There should be 
as little government as possible, because persistent governmental 
interference implied distrust in popular efficiency and good-will; 
and what government there was, should be so far as possible con- 
fided to local authorities. The vitality of a democracy resided 
in its extremities, and it would be diminished rather than in- 
creased by specialized or centralized guidance. Its individual 
members needed merely to be protected against privileges and to 
be let alone, whereafter the native goodness of human nature 
would accomplish the perfect consummation. 

Thus Jefferson sought an essentially equalitarian and even 
socialistic result by means of an essentially individualistic ma- 
chinery. His theory implied a complete harmony both in logic 
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and in effect between the idea of liberty and the idea of equality; 
and just in so far as there is any antagonism between those ideas, 
his whole political system becomes unsound and impracticable. 
Neither is there any doubt as to which of these ideas Jefferson 
and his followers really attached the more importance. Their 
mouths have always, been full of the praise of liberty; and un- 
questionably they have really believed it to be the corner-stone of 
their political and social structure. None the less, however, is 
it true that in so far as any antagonism has developed in American 
life between liberty and equality, the Jeffersonian Democrats have 
been found on the side of equality. Representing as they did the 
democratic principle, it is perfectly natural and desirable that they 
should fight the battle of equality in a democratic state; and 
their error has been, not their devotion to equality, but their 
inability to discern wherein any antagonism existed between 
liberty and equality, and the extent to which they were sacrific- 
ing a desirable liberty to an undesirable equality. 

On this, as on so many other points, Hamilton’s political philoso- 
phy was much more clearly thought out than that of Jefferson. He 
‘has been accused by his opponents of being the enemy of liberty; 
whereas in point of fact, he wished, like the Englishman he was, 
to protect and encourage liberty, just as far as such encouragement 
was compatible with good order, because he realized that genuine 
liberty would inevitably issue in fruitful social and economic 
inequalities. But he also realized that genuine liberty was not 
merely a matter of a constitutional declaration of rights. It 
could be protected only by an energetic and clear-sighted central 
govemment, and it could be fertilized only by the eflScient na- 
tional organization of American activities. For national organiza- 
tion demands in relation to individuals a certain amount of selec- 
tion, and a certain classification of these individuals according 
to their abilities and deserts. It is just this kind or effect of lib- 
erty which Jefferson and his followers have always disliked and 
discouraged. They have been loud in their praise of legally 
constituted rights; but they have shown an instinctive and an im- 
placable distrust of intellectual and moral independence, and have 
always sought to suppress it in favor of intellectual and moral con- 
formity. They have, that is, stood for the sacrifice of liberty — - 
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in so far as liberty meant positive intellectual and moral achieve- 
ment — to a certain kind of equality. 

I do not mean to imply by the preceding statement that either 
Jefferson or his followers were the conscious enemies of moral and 
intellectual achievement. On the contrary, they appeared to 
themselves in their amiable credulity to be the friends and guardians 
of everything admirable in human life; but their good intentions 
did not prevent them from actively or passively opposing positive 
intellectual and moral achievement, directed either towards social 
or individual ends. The effect of their whole state of mind was 
negative and fatalistic. They approved in general of everything 
appro vable; but the things of which they actively approved were 
the things which everybody in general was doing. Their point 
of view implied that society and individuals could be made better 
without actually planning the improvement or building up an 
organization for the purpose; and this assertion brings me to the 
deepest-lying difference between Hamilton and Jefferson. Jeffer- 
son^s policy was at bottom the old fatal policy of drift, whose 
distorted body was concealed by fair-seeming clothes, and whose 
ugly face was covered by a mask of good intentions. Hamilton’s 
policy was one of energetic and intelligent assertion of the national 
good. He knew that the only method whereby the good could 
prevail either in individual or social life was by persistently willing 
that it should prevail and by' the adoption of intelligent means 
to that end. His vision of the national good was limited; but 
he was absolutely right about the way in which it was to be 
achieved. 

Hamilton was not afraid to exhibit in his own life moral and 
intellectual independence. He was not afraid to incur unpopu- 
larity for pursuing what he believed to be a wise public policy, 
and the general disapprobation under which he suffered during 
the last years of his life, while it was chiefly due, as we have seen, 
to his distrust of the American democracy, was also partly due 
to his high conception of the duties of leadership. Jefferson, 
on the other hand, afforded an equally impressive example of the 
statesman who assiduously and intentionally courted popular 
favor. It was, of course, easy for him to court popular favor, 
because he understood the American people extremely well and 
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really sympathized with them; but he never used the influence 
which he thereby obtained for the realization of any positive or 
formative purpose, which might be unpopular. His policy, while 
in office, was one of fine phrases and temporary expedients, some 
of which necessarily incurred odium, but none of which were pur- 
sued by him or his followers with any persistence. Whatever 
the people demanded, their leaders should perform, including, if 
necessary, a declaration of war against England. It was to be 
a government of and by the people, not a government for the 
people by popular but responsible leaders; and the leaders to 
whom the people delegated their authority had in theory no right 
to pursue an unpopular policy. The people were to guide their 
leaders, not their leaders the people; and any intellectual or moral 
independence and initiative on the part of the leaders in a democ- 
racy was to be condemned as undemocratic. The representatives 
of a Sovereign people were in the same position as the courtiers of 
an absolute monarch. It was their business to flatter and obey. 

Ill 

FEDBEALISM AND EEPXJBLICANISM AS ALLIES 

It is not surprising, consequently, that Jefferson, who had been 
a lion in opposition, was transformed by the assumption of power 
into a lamb. Inasmuch as he had been denouncing every act of 
the Federalists since the consummation of the Union as dangerous 
to American liberties or as inimical to the public welfare, it was 
to be anticipated, when he and his party assumed office, that they 
would seek both to tear down the Federalist structure and rear 
in its place a temple of the true Republican faith. Not only did 
nothing of the kind follow, but nothing of the kind was even 
attempted. Considering the fulminations of the Republicans 
during the last ten years of Federalist domination, Jefferson^s 
first Inaugural is a bewildering document. The recent past, 
which had but lately been so full of dangers, was ignored; and the 
future, the dangers of which were much more real, was not 
for the moment considered. Jefferson was sworn in with his head 
encircled by a halo of beautiful phrases; and he and his followers 
were so well satisfied with this beatific vision that they entirely 
Dverlooked the desirability of redeeming their own past or of 
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providing for their country's future. Sufficient unto the day was 
the popularity thereof. The Federalists themselves must be 
conciliated, and the national organization achieved by them is 
by implication accepted. The Federalist structure, so recently 
the prison of the free American spirit, becomes itself a large part 
of the temple of democracy. The Union is no longer inimical to 
liberty. For the first time we begin to hear from good Republican 
mouths, some sacred words about the necessary connection of 
liberty and union. Jefferson celebrated his triumph by adopting 
the work, if not the creed, of his adversaries. 

The adoption by Jefferson and the Republicans of the political 
structure of their opponents is of an importance hardly inferior 
to that of the adoption of the Constitution by the states. It was 
the first practical indication that democracy and Federalism were 
not as radically antagonistic as their extreme partisans had be- 
lieved; and it was also the first indication that the interests 
which were concealed behind the phrases of the two parties were 
not irreconcilable. When the democracy rallied to the national 
organization, the American state began to be a democratic nation. 
The alliance was as yet both fragile and superficial. It was 
founded on a sacrifice by the two parties, not merely of certain 
errors and misconceptions, but also of certain convictions, which 
had been considered essential. The Republicans tacitly admitted 
the substantial falsity of their attacks upon the Federal organ- 
ization. The many Federalists who joined their opponents 
abandoned without scruple the whole spirit and purpose of the 
Hamiltonian national policy. But at any rate the reconciliation 
was accomplished. The newly founded American state was for 
the time being saved from the danger of being torn asunder by 
two rival factions, each representing irreconcilable ideas and inter- 
ests. The Union, which had been celebrated in 1789, was con- 
summated in 1801. Its fertility was still to be proved. 

When Jefferson and the Republicans rallied to the Union and to 
the existing Federalist organization, the fabric of traditional 
American democracy was almost completely woven. Thereafter 
the American people had only to wear it and keep it in repair. 
The policy announced in Jefferson’s first Inaugural was in all 
important respects merely a policy of conservatism. TheAmeri- 
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can people were possessed of a set of political institutions, which 
deprived them of any legitimate grievances and supplied them 
with every reasonable opportunity; and their political duty was 
confined to the administration of these institutions in a faithful 
spirit and their preservation from harm. The future contained 
only one serious danger. Such liberties were always open to 
attack, and there would always be designing men whose interest 
it was to attack them. The great political responsibility of the 
American democracy was to guard itself against such assaults; 
and should they succeed in this task they need have no further 
concern about their future. Their political salvation was secure. 
They had placed it, as it were, in a good sound bank. It would 
be sure to draw interest provided the bank were conservatively 
managed — -that is, provided it were managed by loyal Republicans. 
There was no room or need for any increase in the fund, because 
it already satisfied every reasonable purpose. But it must not be 
diminished; and it must not be exposed to any risk of diminution 
by hazardous speculative investments. 

During the next fifty years, the American democracy accepted 
almost literally this Jeffersonian tradition. Until the question of 
slavery became acute, they ceased to think seriously about 
political problems. The lawyers were preoccupied with certain 
important questions of constitutional interpretation, which had 
their political implications; but the purpose of these expositions 
of our fundamental law was the aflarmation, the consolidation, and 
towards the end, the partial restriction of the existing Federalist 
organization. In this as in other respects the Americans of the 
second and third generations were merely preserving what their 
fathers had wrought. Their political institutions were good, in 
so far as they were not disturbed. They might become bad, 
only in case they were perverted. The way to guard against such 
perversion was, of course, to secure the election of righteous 
democrats. From the traditional American point of view, it was 
far more important to get the safe candidates elected than it 
was to use the power so obtained for any useful political achieve- 
ment. In the hands of unsafe men, — that is, one's political oppo- 
nents, the government might be perverted to dangerous uses, 
whereas in the hands of safe men, it could at best merely be 
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preserved in safety. Misgovernment was a greater danger than 
good government was a benefit, because good government, par- 
ticularly on the part of Federal oflScials, consisted, apart from 
routine business, in letting things alone. Thus the furious interest, 
which the good American took in getting himself and his associates 
elected, could be justified by reasons founded on the essential 
nature of the traditional political system. 

The good American democrat had, of course, another political 
duty besides that of securing the election of himself and his 
friends. His political system was designed, not merely to deprive 
him of grievances, but to offer him superlative opportunities. In 
taking the utmost advantage of those opportunities, he was not 
only fulfilling his duty to himself, but he was helping to realize 
the substantial purpose of democracy. Just as it was the function 
of the national organization to keep itself undefiled and not to 
interfere, so it was his personal function to make hay while the 
sun was shining. The triumph of Jefferson and the defeat of 
Hamilton enabled the natural individualism of the American 
people free play. The democratic political system was considered 
tantamount in practice to a species of vigorous, licensed, and 
purified selfishness. The responsibilities of the government were 
negative; those of the individual were positive. And it is no 
wonder that in the course of time his positive responsibilities 
began to look larger and larger. This licensed selfishness became 
more domineering in proportion as it became more successful. 
If a political question arose, which in any way interfered with 
his opportunities, the good American began to believe that his 
democratic political machine was out of gear. Did Abolitionism 
create a condition of political unrest, and interfere with good 
business, then Abolitionists were wicked men, who were tampering 
with the ark of the Constitution; and in much the same way the 
modern reformer, who proposes policies looking toward a restric- 
tion in the activity of corporations and stands in the way of the 
immediate transaction of the largest possible volume of business, 
is denounced as un-American. These were merely crude ways of 
expressing the spirit of traditional American democracy, — which 
was that of a rampant individualism, checked only by a system 
of legally constituted rights. The test of American national 
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success was the comfort and prosperity of the individual; and the 
means to that end, — a system of unrestricted individual aggran- 
dizement and collective irresponsibility. 

The alliance between Federalism and democracy on which this 
traditional system was based, was excellent in many of its effects; 
but unfortunately it implied on the part of both the allies a 
sacrifice of political sincerity and conviction. And this sacrifice 
was more demoralizing to the Republicans than to the Federalists, 
because they were the victorious party. A central government, 
constructed on the basis of their democratic creed, would have 
been a government whose powers were smaller, more rigid, and 
more inefficiently distributed than those granted under our Federal 
Constitution — as may be seen from the various state constitu- 
tions subsequently written under Jeffersonian infiuence. When 
they obtained power either they should have been faithful to their 
convictions and tried to modify the Federal machinery in accord- 
ance therewith, or they should have modified their ideas in order 
to make them square with their behavior. But instead of seriously 
and candidly considering the meaning of their own actions, they 
opened their mouths wide enough to swallow their own past and 
then deliberately shut their eyes. They accepted the national 
organization as a fact and as a condition of national safety; but 
they rejected it as a lesson in political wisdom, and as an implicit 
principle of political action. By so doing they began that career 
of intellectual lethargy, superficiality, and insincerity which ever 
since has been characteristic of oflficial American political thought. 

This lack of intellectual integrity on the part of the American 
democracy both falsified the spirit in which our institutions had 
originated, and seriously compromised their future success. The 
Union had been wrought by virtue of vigorous, responsible, and 
enterprising leadership, and of sound and consistent political 
tMnking. It was to be perpetuated by a company of men, who 
disbelieved in enterprising and responsible leadership, and who 
had abandoned and tended to disparage anything but the most 
routine political ideas. The American people, after passing 
through a period of positive achievement, distinguished in all 
history for the powerful application of brains to the solution of 
an organic political problem — the American people, after this 
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almost unprecedented exhibition of good-will and good judgment, 
proceeded to put a wholly false interpretation on their remarkable 
triumph. They proceeded, also, to cultivate a state of mind 
which has kept them peculiarly liable to intellectual ineptitude 
and conformity. The mixture of optimism, conservatism, and 
superficiality, which has until recently characterized their political 
point of view, has made them almost blind to the true lessons of 
their own national experience. 

The best that can be said on behalf of this traditional American 
system of political ideas is that it contained the germ of better 
things. The combination of Federalism and Republicanism which 
formed the substance of the system, did not constitute a progres- 
sive and formative political principle, but it pointed in the direc- 
tion of a constructive formula. The political leaders of the “era 
of good feeling who began to use with some degree of conviction 
certain comely phrases about the eternal and inseparable alliance 
between “liberty and union were looking towards the promised 
land of American democratic fulfillment. As we shall see, the 
kind of liberty and the kind of union which they had in mind were 
by no means indissolubly and inseparably united; and both of 
these words had to be transformed from a negative and legal into a 
positive moral and social meaning before the boasted alliance could 
be anything but precarious and sterile. But if for liberty we 
substitute the word democracy, which means something more than 
liberty, and if for union, we substitute the phrase American 
nationality, which means so much more than a legal union, we 
shall be looking in the direction of a fruitful alliance between two 
supplementary principles. It can, I believe, be stated without 
qualification that wherever the nationalist idea and tendency has 
been divided from democracy, its achievements have been limited 
and partially sterilized. It can also be stated that the. separation 
of the democratic idea from the national principle and organization 
has issued not merely in sterility, but in moral and political mis- 
chief. All this must remain mere assertion for the present; but I 
shall hope gradually to justify these assertions by an examination 
of the subsequent course of American political development. 



CHAPTER III 
I 

THE DEMOCEATS AND THE WHIGS 

T he first phase of American political history was characterized 
by the conflict between the Federalists and the Republicans, 
and it resulted in the complete triumph of the latter. The second 
period was characterized by an almost equally bitter contest be- 
tween the Democrats and the Whigs in which the Democrats rep- 
resented a new version of the earlier Republican tradition and the 
Whigs a resurrected Federalism. The Democracy of Jackson 
differed in many important respects from the Republicanism of 
Jefferson, and the Whig doctrine of Henry Clay was far removed 
from the Federalism of Alexander Hamilton. Nevertheless, from 
1825 to 1850, the most important fact in American political devel- 
opment continued to be a fight between an inadequate conception 
of democracy, represented by Jackson and his followers, and a 
feeble conception of American nationality, represented best by 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster; and in this second fight the 
victory still rested, on the whole, with the ^Democrats. The 
Whigs were not annihilated as the Federalists had been. In the 
end they perished as a party, but not because of the assaults of their 
opponents, but because of their impotence in the face of a grave 
national crisis. Nevertheless, they were on all essential issues 
beaten by the Democrats; and on the few occasions on which they 
were victorious, their victories were both meaningless and fruitless. 

The years between 1800 and 1825 were distinguished, so far as 
our domestic development was concerned, by the growth of the 
Western pioneer Democracy in power and self-consciousness. It 
was one of the gravest errors of Hamilton and the Federalists 
that they misunderstood and suspected the pioneer Democracy, 
just as it was one of the greatest merits of Jefferson that he early 
appreciated its importance and used his infiuence and power to 
advance its interests. The consequence was that the pioneers 
became raithusiastic and radical supporters of the Republican party. 
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They repeated and celebrated the Jeffersonian catchwords with the 
utmost conviction. They became imbued with the spirit of the 
true Jeffersonian faith. They were, indeed, in many respects more 
Jeffersonian than Jefferson himself, and sought to realize some of his 
ideas with more energy and consistency. These ideas expressed 
and served their practical needs marvelously well, and if the for- 
mulas had not already been provided by Jefferson, they would most 
assuredly have been crystallized by the pioneer politicians of the 
day. The Jeffersonian creed has exercised a profound influence 
upon the thought of the American people, not because Jefferson 
was an original and profound thinker, but because of his ability to 
formulate popular opinions, prejudices, and interests. 

It is none the less true that the pioneer Democracy soon came 
to differ, with Jefferson about some important questions of public 
policy. They early showed, for instance, a lively disapproval of 
Jefferson^s management of the crisis in foreign affairs, which pre- 
ceded the War of 1812. Jefferson's policy of commercial embargo 
seemed pusillanimous to Jackson and the other Western Democrats. 
They did not believe in peaceful warfare; and their different con- 
ception of the effective way of fighting a foreign enemy was symp- 
tomatic of a profound difference of opinion and temper. The 
Western Democracy did not share Jefferson's amiable cosmopolitan- 
ism. It was, on the contrary, aggressively resolved to assert the 
rights and the interests of the United States against any suspicion 
of European aggrandizement. However much it preferred a let- 
alone policy in respect to the domestic affairs, all its instincts 
revolted against a weak foreign policy; and its instincts were out- 
raged by the administration's policy of peaceful warfare, which 
injured ourselves so much more than it injured England, not only 
because the pioneers were fighting men by conviction and habit, 
but because they were much more genuinely national in their 
feelings than were Jefferson and Madison. 

The Western Democrats finally forced Madison and the official 
Republican leaders to declare war against England, because Madi- 
son preferred even a foreign war to the loss of popularity; but 
Madison, although he accepted the necessity of war, was wholly in- 
competent to conduct it efficiently. The inadequacy of our national 
organization and our lack of national cohesion was immediately 
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and painfully exhibited. The Republican superstition about 
militarism had prevented the formation of a regular army at all 
adequate to the demands of our national policy , and the American 
navy, while efficient so far as it went, was very much too small to 
constitute an effective engine of naval warfare. Moreover, the 
very Congress that clearly announced an intention of declaring war 
on Great Britain failed to make any sufficient provision for its 
energetic prosecution. The consequence of this short-sighted 
view of our national responsibilities is that the history of the War 
of 1812 makes painful reading for a patriotic American, The 
little American navy earned distinction, but it was so small that its 
successes did not prevent it from being shut off eventually from 
the high seas. The military operations were a succession of blunders 
both in strategy and in performance. On the northern frontier a 
series of incompetent generals led little armies of half-hearted 
soldiers to unnecessary defeats or at best to ineffectual victories; 
and the most conspicuous military success was won at New Orleans 
by the Western pioneers, who had no constitutional scruples about 
fighting outside of their own states, and who were animated by 
lively patriotic feelings. On the whole, however, the story makes 
humiliating reading, not because the national Capital was captured 
almost without resistance, or because we were so frequently beaten, 
but because our disorganization, the incompetence of the national 
government, and the disloyalty of so many Americans made us 
deserve both a less successful war and a more humiliating peace. ■ 
The chief interest of the second English war for the purpose of 
this book is, however, its clear indication of the abiding-place at 
that time of the American national spirit. That spirit was not 
found along the Atlantic coast, whose inhabitants were embittered 
and blinded by party and sectional prejudices. It was resident in 
the newer states of the West and the Southwest. A genuine Ameri- 
can national democracy was coming into existence in that part of 
the country — a democracy which was as democratic as it knew 
how to be, while at the same time loyal and devoted to the national 
government. The pioneers had in a measure outgrown the colo- 
nialism of the thirteen original commonwealths. They occupied a 
territory which had in the beginning been part of the national 
domain. Their local commonwealths had not antedated the 
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Federal Union, but were in a way children of the central govern- 
ment; and they felt that they belonged to the Union in a way that 
was rarely shared by an inhabitant of Massachusetts or South 
Carolina. Their national feeling did not prevent them from being 
in some respects extremely local and provincial in their point of 
view. It did not prevent them from resenting with the utmost 
energy any interference of the Federal government in what they 
believed to be their local affairs. But they were none the less, 
first and foremost, loyal citizens of the American Federal state. 

II 

THE NEW NATIONAL DEMOCEACY 

We must consider carefully this earliest combination of "^the 
national with the democratic idea. The Western Democracy is im- 
portant, not only because it played the leading part in our political 
history down to 1850, but precisely because it does offer, in a primi- 
tive but significant form, a combination of the two ideas, which, 
when united, constitute the formative principle in American 
political and social development. The way had been prepared for 
this combination by the Republican acceptance of the Federal 
organization, after that party had assumed power; but the Western 
Democrats took this alliance much more innocently than the older 
Republican leaders. They insisted, as we have seen, on a declara- 
tion of war against Great Britain; and humiliating as were the 
results of that war, this vigorous assertion of the national point of 
view, both exposed in clear relief the sectional disloyalty of the 
Federalists of New England and resulted later in an attempted 
revival of a national constructive policy. It is true that the re- 
generation of the Hamiltonian spirit belongs rather to the history 
of the Whigs than to the history of the Democrats. It is true, 
also, that the attempted revival at once brought out the inade- 
quacy of the pioneer^s conceptions both of the national and the 
democratic ideas. Nevertheless, it was their assertion of the 
national interest against a foreign enemy which provoked its 
renewed vitality in relation to our domestic affairs. Whatever the 
alliance between nationality and democracy, represented by the 
pioneers, lacked in fruitful understanding of the correlative ideas, 
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at least it was solid alliance. The Western Democrats were si 
picious of any increase of the national organization in power, a; 
scope, but they were even more determined that it should be neit her 
shattered nor vitally injured. Although they were unable to grasp 
the meaning of their own convictions, the Federal Union really 
meant to them something more than an indissoluble legal contract. 
It was rooted in their life. It was one of those things for which 
they were willing to fight; and their readiness to fight for the 
national idea was the great salutary fact. Our country was thereby 
saved from the consequences of its distracting individualistic 
conception of democracy, and its merely legal conception of nation- 
ality. It was because the followers of Jackson and Douglas did 
fight for it, that the Union was preserved. 

Be it immediately remarked, however, that the pioneer Demo- 
crats were obliged to fight for the Union, just because they were not 
interested in its progressive consummation. They willed at one and 
the same time that the Union should be preserved, but that it shiootld 
not be increased and strengthened. They were national in feeling, 
but local and individualistic in their ideas; and these limited ideas 


were associated with a false and inadequate conception of democ- 
racy. Jefferson had taught them to believe that any increase of 
the national organization was inimical to democracy. The limita- 
tions of their own economic and social experience and of their prac- 
tical needs confirmed them in this belief. Their manner of life made 
them at once thoroughly loyal and extremely insubordinate. They 
combined the sincerest patriotism with an energetic and selfish 
individualism; and they failed wholly to realize any discrepancy 
between these two dominant elements in their life. They were 
to love their country, but they were to work for themselves; and 
nothing wrong coifid happen to their country, provided they pre- 
^rved Its institutions and continued to enjoy its opportunities. 
Their failure to grasp the idea that the Federal Union would not 
take care of itself, prevented them from taking disunionist ideas 
eeno^ly and encouraged them to provoke a crisis, which, subse- 
quently, their fundamental loyalty to the Union prevented from 
disastrous. They expected their country to drift to a 
safe harbor m the Promised Land, whereas the inexorable end of 

a driftmg ship IS either the rocks or the shoals. 
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In their opposition to the consolidation of the national organiza- 
tion, the pioneers beheved that they were defending the citadel 
of their democratic creed. Democracy meant to them, not only 
equal opportunities secured by law, but an approximately equal 
standing among individual citizens, and an approximately equal 
division of the social and economic fruits. They reahzed vaguely 
that national consohdation brought with it organization, and 
organization depended for its eflEiciency upon a classification of 
individual citizens according to ability, Imowledge, and compe- 
tence. In a nationalized state, it is the man of exceptional position, 
power, responsibihty, and training who is most likely to be repre- 
sentative and efficient,whereas in a thoroughly democratic state, as 
they conceived it, the average man was the representative citizen 
and the fruitful type. Nationahzation looked towards the intro- 
duction and perpetuation of a poHtical, social, and financial hier- 
archy, They opposed it consequently, on behalf of the “plain, 
people”; and they even reached the conclusion that the contempo- 
rary political system was to some extent organized for the benefit 
of special interests. They discovered in the fiscal and administra- 
tive organization the presence of discrimination against the average 
man. The National Bank was an example of special economic 
privileges. The office-holding clique was an example of special 
political privileges. Jackson and his followers declared war on 
these sacrilegious anomalies in the temple of democracy. Thus 
the only innovations which the pioneers sought to impose on our 
national political system were by way of being destructive. They 
uprooted a national institution which had existed, with but one 
brief interruption, for more than forty years; and they entirely 
altered the tradition of appointment in the American civil service. 
Both of these destructive achievements throw a great deal of 
light upon their unconscious tendencies and upon their explicit 
convictions, and will help us to understand the value and the limi- 
tation of the positive contribution which the pioneers made to the 
fullness of the American democratic idea. 

The N ational Bank was the institution by virtue of which Hamil- 
ton sought to secure a stable national currency and an efficient na- 
tional fiscal agent; and the Bank, particularly under its second 
charter, had imdoubtedly been a useful and economical piece*of 
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lanancial machinery. The Republicans had protested against it 
in the beginning, but they had later come to believe in its 
necessity; and at the time Benton and Jackson declared war 
upon it, the Bank was, on the whole, and in spite of certain minor 
and local grievances, a popular institution. If the question of 
the recharter of the National Bank had been submitted to 
popular vote in 1832, a popular majority would probably have 
declared in its favor. Jackson's victory was due partly to his 
personal popularity, partly to the unwise manner in which the 
Bank was defended, but chiefly to his success in convincing public 
opinion that the Bank’ was an institution whose legal privileges 
were used to the detriment of the American people. As a matter 
of fact, such was not the case. The Bank was a semi-public cor- 
poration, upon which certain exceptional privileges had been con- 
ferred, because the enjoyment of such privileges was inseparable 
from the services it performed and the responsibilities it assumed. 
When we consider how important those services were, and how 
difficult it has since been to substitute any arrangement, which 
provides as well both a flexible and a stable currency and for the 
articulation of the financial operations of the Federal Treasury 
with those of the business of the country, it does not look as if the 
emoluments and privileges of the Bank were disproportionate to its 
services. But Jackson and his followers never even considered 
whether its services and responsibilities were proportionate to its 
legal privileges. The fact that any such privilege existed, the fact 
that any legal association of individuals should enjoy such excep- 
tional opportunities, was to their minds a violation of demo- 
cratic principles. It must consequently be destroyed, no matter 
how much the country needed its services, and no matter how diffi- 
cult it was to establish in its place any equally efficient institution. 

The important point is, however, that the campaign against the 
National Bank uncovered a latent socialism, which lay concealed 
behind the rampant individualism of the pioneer Democracy. The 
ostensible grievance against the Bank was the possession by a semi- 
public corporation of special economic privileges; but the anti- 
Bank literature of the time was filled half unconsciously with afar 
more fundamental complaint. What the Western Democrats 
disliked and feared most of all was the possession of any special 
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power by men of wealth. Their crusade against the Money 
Power” meant that in their opinion money must not become a 
power in a democratic state. They had no objection, of course, to 
certain inequalities in the distribution of wealth; but they fiercely 
resented the idea that such inequalities should give a group of men 
any special advantages which were inaccessible to their fellow- 
countrymen. The full meaning of their complaint against the 
Bank was left vague and ambiguous, because the Bank itself 
possessed special legal privileges; and the inference was that when 
these privileges were withdrawn, the “Money Power” would dis- 
appear with them. The Western Democrat devoutly believed that 
an approximately equal division of the good things of life would re- 
sult from the possession by all American citizens of equal legal rights 
and similar economic opportunities. But the importance of this 
result in their whole point of view was concealed by the fact that 
they expected to reach it by wholly negative means — that is, 
by leaving the individual alone. The substantially equal distribu- 
tion of wealth, which was characteristic of the American society of 
their own day, was far more fundamental in their system of politi- 
cal and social ideas than was the machinery of liberty whereby it 
was to be secured. And just as soon as it becomes apparent that the 
proposed machinery does as a matter of fact accomplish a radically 
unequal result, their whole political and economic creed cries loudly 
for revision. 

,The introduction of the spoils system was due to the perverted 
application of kindred ideas. The emoluments of oj0B.ce loomed 
large among the good things of life to the pioneer Democrat; and 
such emoluments differed from other economic rewards, in that 
they were necessarily at the disposal of the political organization. 
The public offices constituted the tangible political patrimony of 
the American people. It was not enough that they were open to 
everybody. They must actually be shared by almost everybody. 
The terms of all elected officials must be short, so that as many good 
democrats as possible could occupy an easy chair in the house of 
government; and oflB.cials must for similar reasons be appointed 
for only short terms. Traditional practice at Washington dis- 
regarded these obvious inferences from the principles of true de- 
mocracy. Until the beginning of Jackson's first administration the 
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offices in the government departments had been appropriated 
by a few bureaucrats who had grown old at their posts; and how 
could such a permanent appropriation be justified ? The pioneer 
Democrat believed that he was as competent to do the work as 
any member of an ojEce-holding clique, so that when he came into 
power, he corrected what seemed to him to be a genuine abuse in 
the traditional way of 'distributing the American political patri- 
mony. He could not understand that training, special ability, 
or long experience constituted any special claim upon a public 
oflSce, or upon any other particular opportunity or salary. One 
democrat was as good as another, and deserved his share of the 
rewards of public service. The state could not undertake to secure 
a good living to all good democrats, but, when properly adminis- 
tered, it could prevent any appropriation by a few people of the 
public pay-roll. 

In the long rim the effect of the spoils system was, of course, 
just the opposite of that anticipated by the early Jacksonian 
Democrats. It merely substituted one kind of office-holding privi- 
lege for another. It helped to build up a group of professional 
politicians who became in their turn an office-holding clique — 
the only difference being that one man in his political life held, not 
one, but many offices. Yet the Jacksonian Democrat undoubtedly 
believed, when he introduced the system into the Federal civil 
service, that he was carrying out a desirable reform along strictly 
democratic lines. He was betrayed into such an error by the nar- 
rowness of his own experience and of his intellectual outlook. 
His experience had been chiefly that of frontier life, in which the 
utmost freedom of economic and social movement was necessary; 
and he attempted to apply the results of this limited experience 
to the government of a complicated social organism whose differ- 
ent parts had very different needs. The direct results of the 
attempt were very mischievous. He fastened upon the American 
public service a system of appointment which turned political of- 
fice into the reward of partisan service, which made it unnecessary 
for the public officials to be competent and impossible for them 
to be properly experienced, and which contributed finally to the 
creation of a class of office-holding politicians. But the intro- 
duction of the spoils system had a meaning superior to its results. 
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It was, after all, an attempt to realize an ideal, and the ideal was 
based on a genuine experience. The ^Wirginian Oligarchy,^’ 
although it was the work of Jefferson and his followers, was an 
anachronism in a state governed in the spirit of Jeffersonian Demo- 
cratic principles. It was better for the Jacksonian Democrats to 
sacrifice what they believed to be an obnoxious precedent to their 
principles than to sacrifice their principles' to mere precedent. If 
in so doing they were making a mistake, that was because their 
principles were wrong. The benefit which they were temporarily 
conferring on themselves, as a class in the community, was sanc- 
tioned by the letter and the spirit of their creed. 

Closely connected with their perverted ideas and their narrow 
view of life, we may discern a leaven of new and useful democratic 
experience. The new and useful experience which they contributed 
to our national stock was that of homogeneous social intercourse. 
I have already remarked that the Western pioneers were the first 
large body of Americans who were genuinely national in feeling. 
They were also the first large body of Americans who were genu- 
inely democratic in feeling. Consequently they imparted a certain 
emotional consistency to the American democracy, and they 
thereby performed a social service which was in its way quite as 
valuable as their political service. Democracy has always been 
stronger as a political than it has as a social force. When adopted 
as a political ideal of the American people, it was very far from 
possessing any effective social vitality; and xmtil the present day 
it has been a much more active force in political than in social life. 
But whatever traditional social force it has obtained, can be traced 
directly to the Western pioneer Democrat. His democracy was 
based on genuine good-fellowship. Unlike the French Fraternity, 
it was the product neither of abstract theories nor of a disembodied 
humanitarianism. It was the natural issue of their interests, 
their occupations, and their manner of life.. They felt kindly 
towards one another and communicated freely with one another 
because they were not divided by radical differences in class, 
standards, point of view, and wealth. The social aspect of their 
democracy may, in fact, be compared to the sense of good-fellow- 
ship which pervades the rooms of a properly constituted club. 

Their community of feeling and their ease of communication 
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had come about as the result of pioneer life in a self-governing com- 
munity. The Western Americans were confronted by a gigantic 
task of overwhelming practical importance, — the task of subduing 
to the needs of complicated and civilized society a rich but virgin 
wilderness. This task was one which united a desirable social 
purpose with a profitable individual interest. The country was 
undeveloped, and its inhabitants were poor. They were to enrich 
themselves by the development of the country, and the two dif- 
ferent aspects of their task were scarcely distinguished. They 
felt themselves authorized by social necessity to pursue their own 
interests energetically and unscrupulously, and they were not 
either hampered or helped in so doing by the interference of the 
local or the national authorities. While the only people the pioneer 
was obliged to consult were his neighbors, all his surroundings 
tended to make his neighbors like himself — to bind them together 
by common interests, feelings, and ideas. These surroundings 
called for practical, able, flexible, alert, energetic, and resolute 
men, and men of a different type had no opportunity of coming to 
the surface. The successful pioneer Democrat was not a pleasant 
type in many respects, but he was saved from many of the worst 
aspects of his limited experience and ideas by a certain innocence, 
generosity, and kindliness of spirit. With all his willful aggressive- 
ness he was a companionable person who meant much better 
towards his fellows than he himself knew. 

We need to guard scrupulously against the under-valuation of the 
advance which the pioneers made towards a genuine social de- 
mocracy. The freedom of intercourse and the consistency of 
feeling which they succeeded in attaining is an indispensable char- 
acteristic of a democratic society. The unity of such a state must 
lie deeper than any bond established by obedience to a single 
political authority, or by the acceptance of common precedents 
and ideas. It must be based in some measure upon an instinctive 
familiarity of association, upon a quick communicability of sym- 
pathy, upon the easy and effortless sense of companionship. 
Such familiar intercourse is impossible, not only in a society with 
aristocratic institutions, but it can with diflSiculty be attained 
in a society that has once had aristocratic institutions. A century 
more or less of political democracy has not introduced it into 
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France, and in 1830 it did not exist along the Atlantic seaboard at 
all to the same extent that it did in the newer states of the West. 
In those states the people, in a sense, really lived together. They 
were divided by fewer barriers than have been any similarly numer- 
ous body of people in the history of the world; and it was this 
characteristic which made them so efficient and so easily directed 
by their natural leaders. No doubt it would be neither possible nor 
desirable to reproduce a precisely similar consistency of feeling 
over a social area in which there was a greater diversity of manners, 
standards, and occupations; but it remains true that the American 
democracy will lose its most valuable and promising characteristic 
in case it loses the homogeneity of feeling which the pioneers were 
the first to embody. 

L It is equally important to remember, however, that the social 
consistency of the pioneer communities should under different 
conditions undergo a radical transformation. N either the pioneers 
themselves nor their admirers and their critics have sufficiently 
understood how much individual independence was sacrificed in 
order to obtain this consistency of feeling, or how completely it 
was the product, in the form it assumed, of temporary economic 
conditions. If we study the Western Democrats as a body of men 
who, on the whole, responded admirably to the conditions and 
opportunities of their time, but who were also very much victim- 
ized and impoverished by the limited nature of these conditions 
and opportunities — if we study the Western Democrat from that 
point of view, we shall find him to be the most significant economic 
and social type in American history. On the other hand, if we 
regard him in the way that he and his subsequent prototypes 
wish to be regarded, as the example of all that is permanently 
excellent and formative in American democracy, he will be, not only 
entirely misunderstood, but transformed from an edifying into a 
mischievous type. 

Their peculiar social homogeneity, and their conviction that one 
man was as good as another, was the natural and legitimate prod- 
uct of contemporary economic conditions. The average man, 
without any special bent or qualifications, was in the pioneer states 
the useful man. In that country it was sheer waste to spend 
much energy upon tasks which demanded skill, prolonged experi- 
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ence, high technical standards, or exclusive devotion. The 
cheaply and easily made instrument was the efficient instrument, 
because it was adapted to a year or two of use and then for 
supersession by a better instrument; and for the service of such 
tools one man was as likely to be good as another. No special 
equipment was required. The farmer was obliged to be all kinds 
of a rough mechanic. The business man was merchant, manu- 
facturer, and storekeeper. Almost everybody was something of a 
politician. The number of parts "vyhich a man of energy played 
in his time was astonishingly large. Andrew Jackson was succes- 
sively a lawyer, judge, planter, merchant, general, politician, and 
statesman; and he played most of these parts with conspicuous 
success. In such a society a man who persisted in one job, and 
who applied the most rigorous and exacting standards to his work, 
was out of place and was really inefficient. His finished product 
did not serve its temporary purpose much better than did the 
current careless and hasty product, and his higher standards and 
peculiar ways constituted an implied criticism upon the easy meth- 
ods of his neighbors. He interfered with the rough good-fellowship 
which naturally arises among a group of men who submit good- 
naturedly and uncritically to current standards. 

It is no wonder, consequently, that the pioneer Democracy 
viewed with distrust and aversion the man with a special vocation 
and high standards of achievement. Such a man did insist upon 
being in certain respects better than the average; and under 
the prevalent economic social conditions he did impair the con- 
sistency of feeling upon which the pioneers rightly placed such 
a high value. Consequently they half unconsciously sought to 
suppress men with special vocations. For the most part this sup- 
pression was easily accomplished by the action of ordinary social 
and economic motives. All the industrial, political, and social 
rewards went to the man who pursued his business, professional, or 
political career along regular lines; and in this way an ordinary task 
and an interested motive were often imposed on men who were 
better qualified for special tasks undertaken from disinterested 
motives. But it was not enough to suppress the man with a 
special vocation by depriving him of social and pecuniary rewards* 
Public opinion must be taught to approve of the average man 
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as the representative type of the American democracy, so that 
the man with a special vocation may be deprived of any interest 
or share in the American democratic tradition; and this attempt 
to make the average man the representative American democrat 
has persisted to the present day — that is, to a time when the 
average man is no longer, as in 1830, the dominant economic 
factor. 

It is in this way, most unfortunately, that one of the leading 
articles in the American popular creed has tended to impair 
American moral and intellectual integrity. If the man with spe- 
cial standards and a special vocation interfered with democratic 
consistency of feeling, it was chiefly because this consistency of 
feeling had been obtained at too great a sacrifice — at the sacri- 
fice of a higher to a lower type of individuality. In all civilized 
communities the great individualizing force is the resolute, efficient, 
and intense pursuit of special ideals, standards, and occupations; 
and the country which discourages such pursuits must neces- 
sarily put up with an inferior quality and a less varied assortment 
of desirable individual types. But whatever the loss our country 
has been and is suffering from this cause, our popular philosophers 
welcome rather than deplore it. We adapt our ideals of individ- 
uality to its local examples. When orators of the Jacksonian 
Democratic tradition begin to glorify the superlative individuals 
developed by the freedom of American life, what they mean by 
individuality is an unusual amount of individual energy, success- 
fully spent in popular and remunerative occupations. Of the 
individuality which may reside in the gallant and exclusive de- 
votion to some disinterested, and perhaps unpopular moral, 
intellectual, or technical purpose, they have not the remotest con- 
ception; and yet it is this kind of individuality which is indispen^- 
sable to the fidlness and intensity of American national life. 

HI 

THE WHIG EAILTJRB 

The Jacksonian Democrats were not, of course, absolutely 
dominant during the Middle Period of American history. They 
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were persistently, and on a few occasions successfully, opposed 
by the Whigs. The latter naturally represented the political, 
social, and economic ideas which the Democrats under-valued oi 
disparaged. They were strong in those Northern and border 
states, which had reached a higher stage of economic and social 
development, and which contained the mansions of contemporary 
American culture, wealth, and intelligence. It is a significant 
fact that the majority of Americans of intelligence during the 
Jacksonian epoch were opponents of Jackson, just as the majority 
of educated Americans of intelligence have always protested 
against the national political irresponsibility and the social 
equalitarianism characteristic of our democratic tradition; but 
unfortunately they have always failed to make their protests 
effective. The spirit of the times was against them. The Whigs 
represented the higher standards, the more definite organization, 
and the social inequalities of the older states, but when they 
attempted to make their ideas good, they were faced by a dilemma 
either horn of which was disastrous to their interests. They were 
compelled either to sacrifice their standards to the conditions of 
popular efficiency or the chance of success to the integrity of their 
standards. In point of fact they pursued precisely the worst course 
of ffil. They abandoned their standards, and yet they failed to 
achieve success. Down to the Civil War the fruits of victory 
and the prestige of popularity were appropriated by the Democrats. 

The Whigs, like their predecessors, the Federalists, were ostensi- 
bly the party of national ideas. Their association began with a 
group of Jeffersonian Republicans who, after the second Engliati 
war, sought to resume the interrupted work of national consoli- 
dation. The results of that war had clearly exposed certain 
grave deficiencies in the American national organization; and 
these de&iencies a group of progressive young men, under the 
lead of Calhoun and Clay, proposed to remedy. One of the 
greate^ handicaps from which the military conduct of the war 
had suffered was the lack of any sufficient means of internal com- 
mumcation; and the construction of a system of national roads 
and waterways became an important plank in their platform. 

1 here was also proposed a policy of industrial protection which 
Calhoun supported by arguments so national in import and scope 
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that they might well have been derived from Hamilton's report. 
Under the influence of similar ideas the National Bank was re- 
chartered; and as the correlative of this constructive policy, a 
liberal nationalistic interpretation of the Constitution was ex- 
plicitly advocated. As one reads the speeches delivered by 
some of these men, particularly by Calhoun, during the first session 
of Congress after the conclusion of peace, it seems as if a genuine 
rivival had taken place of Hamiltonian nationalism, and that this 
revival was both by way of escaping Hamilton's fatal distrust 
of democracy and of avoiding the factious and embittered opposi- 
tion of the earlier period. 

The Whigs made a fair start, but unfortunately they ran a poor 
race and came to a bad end. No doubt they were in a way an 
improvement on the Federalists, in that they, like their opponents, 
the Democrats, stood for a combination between democracy and 
nationalism. They believed that the consolidation and the 
development of the national organization was contributory 
rather than antagonistic to the purpose of the American 
political system. Yet they made no conquests on behalf of their 
convictions. The Federalists really accomplished a great and 
necessary task of national organization and founded a tradition 
of constructive national achievement. The Whigs at best kept 
this tradition alive. They were on the defensive throughout, 
and they accomplished nothing at all in the way of permanent 
constructive legislation. Their successes were merely electioneer- 
ing raids, whereas their defeats were wholly disastrous in that they 
lost, not only all of their strongholds, but most of their military 
reputation and good name. Their final disappearance was wholly 
the result of their own incapacity. They were condemned 
somehow to inefficiency, defeat, and dishonor. 

Every important article in their programme went astray. The 
policy of internal improvements in the national interest and at 
the national expense was thwarted by the Constitutional scruples 
of such Presidents as Monroe and Jackson, and for that reason 
it could never be discussed on its merits. The Cumberland Road 
was the only great national highway constructed, and remains to 
this day a striking symbol of what the Federal government might 
have accomplished towards the establishment of an efiicient system 
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of iater-state communication. The re-charter of the National 
Bank which was one of the first fruits of the new national 
movement, proved in the end to he the occasion of its most flagrant 
failure. The Bank was the national institution for the perpetu- 
ation of which the Whig leaders fought most persistently and 
loyally. They began the fight with the support of public opinion, 
and with the prestige of an established and useful institution in 
their favor; but the campaign was conducted with such little 
skill that in the end they were utterly beaten. Far from being 
able to advance the policy of national consolidation, they were 
unable even to preserve existing national institutions, and their 
conspicuous failure in this crucial' instance was due to their inabil- 
ity to keep public opinion convinced of the truth that the Bank 
was really organized and maintained in the national interest. 
Their policy of protection met in the long run with a similar fate. 
In the first place, the tariff schedules which they successively placed 
upon the statute books were not dra-wn up in Hamilton’s wise 
and moderate national spirit. They were practically dictated by 
the special interests which profited from the increases in duties. 
The Whig leaders accepted a retainer from the manufacturers of 
the North, and by legislating exclusively in their favor almost 
drove South Carolina to secession. Then after accomplishing 
this admirable feat, they agreed to placate the disaffected state 
by the gradual reduction in the scale of duties until there was 
very little protection left. In, short, they first perverted the 
protectionist system until it ceased to be a national policy; and 
then compromised it until it ceased to be any policy at all. 

Perhaps the Whigs failed and blundered most completely in 
the fight which they made against the Federal executive and in 
the interest of the Federal legislature. They were forced into 
this position, because for many years the Democrats, impersonated 
by Jackson, occupied the Presidential chair, while the Whigs 
controlled one or both of the Congressional bodies; but the 
attitude of the two opposing parties in respect to the issue cor- 
responded to an essential difference of organization and per- 
^nnel. The Whigs were led by a group of brilliant orators and 
lawyers, while the Democrats were dominated by one powerful 
man, who held the Presidential office. Consequently the Whigs 
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proclaimed a Constitutional doctrine which practically amounted 
to Congressional omnipotence, and for many years assailed Jack- 
son as a military dictator who was undermining the representative 
institutions of his country. The American people, however, 
appraised these fulminations at their true value. While continu- 
ing for twelve years to elect to the Presidency Jackson or his 
nominee, they finally dispossessed the Whigs from the control 
of Congress; and they were right. The American people have 
much more to fear from Congressional usurpation than they have 
from executive usurpation. Both Jackson and Lincoln some- 
what strained their powers, but for good purposes, and in essentially 
a moderate and candid spirit; but when Congress attempts to 
dominate the executive, its objects are generally bad and its 
methods furtive and dangerous. Our legislatures were and still 
are the strongholds of special and local interests, and anything 
which undermines executive authority in this country seriously 
threatens our national integrity and balance. It is to the credit 
of the American people that they have instinctively recognized 
this fact, and have estimated at their true value the tirades which 
men no better than Henry Clay level against men no worse than 
Andrew Jackson. 

The reason for the failure of the Whigs was that their opponents 
embodied more completely the living forces of contemporary 
American life. Jackson and his followers prevailed because they 
were simple, energetic, efficient, and strong. Their consistency 
of feeling and their mutual loyalty enabled them to form a much 
more effective partisan organization than that of the Whigs. 
It is one of those interesting paradoxes, not uncommon in Ameri- 
can history, that the party which represented official organiza- 
tion and leadership was loosely organized and unwisely led, while 
the party which distrusted official organization and surrounded 
official leadership with rigid restraints was most efficiently 
organized and was for many years absolutely dominated by a 
single man. At bottom, of course, the difference between the 
two parties was a difference in vitality. All the contemporary 
conditions worked in favor of the strong narrow man with pro- 
digious force of will like Andrew Jackson, and against men like 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster who had more intelligence, but 
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were deficient in force of character and singleness of purpose. 
The former had behind him the impulse of a great popular move- 
ment which was sweeping irresistibly towards wholly unexpected 
results; and the latter, while ostensibly trying to stem the tide, 
were in reality carried noisily along on its flood. 

Daniel Webster and Henry Clay were in fact faced by an 
alternative similar to that which sterilized the lives of almost all 
their contemporaries who represented an intellectual interest. 
They were men of national ideas but of something less than na- 
tional feeling. Their interests, temperament, and manner of life 
prevented them from instinctively sympathizing with the most 
vital social and political movement of their day. If they wanted 
popularity, they had to purchase it by compromises, whereas 
Andrew Jackson obtained a much larger popular following by 
acting strictly in accordance with the dictates of his tempera- 
ment and ideas. He was effective and succeeded because his 
personality was representative of the American national democracy, 
whereas they failed, on the whole, because the constituency they 
represented concealed limited sympathies and special interests 
under words of national import. Jackson, who in theory was 
the servant and mouthpiece of his followers, played the part of a 
genuine leader in his campaign against the National Bank; while 
the Whigs, who should have been able to look ahead and educate 
their fellow-countrymen up to the level of their presumably 
better insight, straggled along in the rear of the procession. 

The truth is that the Democrats, under the lead of Jackson, 
were temporarily the national party, although they used their 
genuinely national standing to impose in certain respects a group 
of anti-national ideas on their country. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, national as they might be in ideas and aspirations, were in 
effect not much better than a faction. Finding that they could not 
rally behind their ideas an effective popular following, they were 
obliged to seek support, partly at the hands of special interests and 
partly by means of the sacrifice of their convictions. Under their 
guidance the national policy became a policy of conciliation 
and compromise at any cost, and the national idea was deprived 
of consistency and dignity. It became equivalent to a hodge- 
podge of policies and purposes, the incompatibility of whose in- 
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gredients was concealed behind a smooth crust of constitutional 
legality and popular acquiescence. The national idea and interest, 
that is, was not merely disarmed and ignored, as it had been by 
Jefferson. It was mutilated and distorted in obedience to an 
erroneous democratic theory; and its friends, the Whigs, deluded 
themselves with the belief that in draining the national idea of 
its vitality they were prolonging its life. But if its life was saved, 
its safety was chiefly due to its ostensible enemies. While the 
Whigs were less national in feeling and purpose than their ideas 
demanded, the Democrats were more national than they knew. 
From 1830 to 1850 American nationality was being attenuated as 
a conscious idea, but the great unconscious forces of American life 
were working powerfully and decisively in its favor. 

Most assuredly the failure of the Whigs is susceptible of abun- 
dant explanation. Prevailing conditions were inimical to men 
whose strength lay more in their intelligence than in their will. 
It was a period of big phrases, of personal motives and alter- 
cations, of intellectual attenuation, and of narrow, moral common- 
places, — all of which made it very difSicult for any statesman to see 
beyond his nose, or in case he did, to act upon his knowledge. Yet 
in spite of all this, it does seem as if some Whig might have worked 
out the logic of the national idea with as much power and con- 
sistency as Calhoun worked out the logic of his sectional idea. 
That no Whig rose to the occasion is an indication that in sacri- 
ficing their ideas they were sacrificing also their personal in- 
tegrity. Intellectual insincerity and irresponsibility was in the 
case of the Democrats the outcome of their lives and their point 
of view* but on the part of the Whigs it was equivalent to sheer 
self-prostitution. Jefferson^s work had been done only too well. 
The country had become so entirely possessed J3y a system of in- 
dividual aggrandizement, national drift, and mental torpor that 
the men who for their own moral and intellectual welfare should 
have opposed it, were reduced to the position of hangers-on ; 
and the dangers of the situation were most strikingly revealed 
by the attitude which contemporary statesmen assumed towards 
the critical national problem of the period, — the problem of the 
existence of legalized slavery in a democratic state. 



CHAPTER IV 


I 

SLAVERY AND AMERICAN NATIONALITY 

B oth the WMg and the Democratic parties betrayed the in- 
sufficiency of their ideas by their behavior towards the prob- 
lem of slavery. Hitherto I have refrained from comment on the 
effect which the institution of slavery was coming to have upon 
American politics because the increasing importance of slavery, 
and of the resulting anti-slavery agitation, demand for the purpose 
of this book special consideration. Such a consideration must 
now be undertaken. The bitter personal and partisan contro- 
versies of the Whigs and the Democrats were terminated by the 
appearance of a radical and a perilous issue; and in the settle- 
ment of this question the principles of both of these parties, in 
the manner in which they had been applied, were of no vital 
assistance. 

The issue was created by the legal existence in the United States 
of an essentially undemocratic institution. The United States 
was a democracy, and however much or little this phrase means, 
it certainly excludes any ownership of one man by another. Yet 
this was just what the Constitution sanctioned. Its makers had 
been confronted by the legal existence of slavery in nearly all of 
the constituent states; and a refusal to recognize the institution 
would have resulted in the failure of the whole scheme of Constitu- 
tional legislation. Consequently they did not seek to forbid negro 
servitude; and inasmuch as it seemed at that time to be on the 
road to extinction through the action of natural causes, the 
makers of the Constitution had a good excuse for refusing to sacri- 
fice their whole project to the abolition of slavery, and in throwing 
thereby upon the future the burden of dealing with it in some 
more radical and consistent way. Later, however, it came to pass 
that slavery, instead of being gradually extinguished by economic 
causes, was fastened thereby more firmly than ever upon one 
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section of the country. The whole agricultural, political, and 
social life of the South became dominated by the existence of 
negro slavery; and the problem of reconciling the expansion of 
such an institution with the logic of our national idea was bound to 
become critical. Our country was committed by every considera- 
tion of national honor and moral integrity to make its institutions 
thoroughly democratic, and it could not continue to permit the 
aggressive legal existence of human servitude without degenerating 
into a glaring example of political and moral hypocrisy. 

The two leading political parties deliberately and persistently 
sought to evade the issue. The Western pioneers were so fasci- 
nated with the vision of millions of pale-faced democrats, leading 
free and prosperous lives as the reward for virtuously taking care 
of their own business, that the Constitutional existence of negro 
slavery did not in the least discommode them. Disunionism they 
detested and would fight to the end; but to waste valuable time in 
bothering about a perplexing and an apparently irremediable politi- 
cal problem was in their eyes the worst kind of economy. They 
were too optimistic and too superficial to anticipate any serious 
trouble in the Promised Land of America; and they were so habitu- 
ated to inconsistent and irresponsible political thinking, that they 
attached no importance to the moral and intellectual turpitude 
implied by the existence of slavery in a democratic nation. The 
responsibility of the Whigs for evading the issue is more serious 
than that of the Democrats. Their leaders were the trained politi- 
cal thinkers of their generation. They were committed by the 
logic of their party platform to protect the integrity of American 
national life and to consolidate its organization. But the Whigs, 
almost as much as the Democrats, refused to take seriously the 
legal existence of slavery. They shirked the problem whenever 
they could and for as long as they could; and they looked upon the 
men who persisted in raising it aloft as perverse .fomenters of 
discord and trouble. The truth is, of course, that both of the 
dominant parties were merely representing the prevailing attitude 
towards slavery of American public opinion. That attitude was 
characterized chiefly by moral and intellectual cowardice. 
Throughout the whole of the Middle Period the increasing im- 
portance of negro servitude was the ghost in the house of the 
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American democracy. The good Americans of the day sought to 
exorcise the ghost by many amiable devices. Sometimes they 
•would try to lock him up in a cupboard; sometimes they -would 
offer him a soothing bribe; more often they would be content with 
shutting their eyes and pretending that he was not present. But 
in proportion as he was kindly treated he persisted in intrud- 
ing, until finally they were obliged to face the alternative, either 
of giving him possession of the house or taking possession of it 
themselves. 

Foreign commentators on American history have declared that a 
peaceable solution of the slavery question was not beyond the power 
of wise and patriotic statesmanship. This may or may not be 
true. No solution of the problem could have been at once final 
and peaceable, unless it provided for the ultimate extinction of 
slavery -without any -violation of the Constitutional rights of the 
Scuthern states; and it may well be that the Southern planters 
could never have been argued or persuaded into abolishing an in- 
stitution which they eventually came to believe was a righteous 
method of dealing with an inferior race. Nobody can assert with 
any confidence that they could have been brought by candid, 
courageous, and just negotiation and discussion into a reasonable 
frame of mind; but what we do know and can assert is that during 
the three decades from 1820 to 1850, the national political leaders 
made absolutely no attempt to deal resolutely, courageously, 
or candidly with the question. On those occasions when it would 
come to the surface, they contented .themselves and public opinion 
•with meaningless compromises. It would have been well enough 
to frame compromises suited to the immediate occasion, provided 
the problem of ultimately extinguishing slavery without rending 
the Umon had been kept persistently on the surface of political 
discussion: but the object of these compromises was not to cure 
the disease, but merely to allay its symptoms. They would not 
admit that slavery was a disease; and in the end this habit of sys- 
tematic drifting and shirking on the part of moderate and sensible 
men threw the national responsibility upon Abolitionist extremists, 
in whose hands the issue took such a distorted emphasis that 
padually a peaceable preservation of American national integrity 
became impossible. <0 j 
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The problem of slavery was admirably designed to bring out the 
confusion of ideas and the inconsistency resident in the traditional 
American political system. The groundwork of that system con- 
sisted, as we have seen, in the alliance between democracy, as 
formulated in the Jeffersonian creed, and American nationality, 
as embodied in the Constitutional Union; and the two dominant 
political parties of the Middle Period, the Whigs and the Jacksonian 
Democrats, both believed in the necessity of such an alliance. But 
negro slavery, just in so far as it became an issue, tended to make 
the alliance precarious. The national organization embodied in 
the Constitution authorized not only the existence of negro slavery, 
but its indefinite expansion. American democracy, on the other 
hand, as embodied in the Declaration of Independence and in the 
spirit and letter of the Jeffersonian creed, was hostile from certain 
points of view to the institution of negro slavery. Loyalty to the 
Constitution meant disloyalty to democracy, and an active interest 
in the triumph of democracy seemed to bring with it the condem- 
nation of the Constitution. What, then, was a good American to 
do who was at once a convinced democrat and a loyal Unionist? 

The ordinary answer to this question was, of course, expressed 
in the behavior of public opinion during the Middle Period. The 
thing to do was to shut your eyes to the inconsistency, denounce 
anybody who insisted on it as unpatriotic, and then hold on tight 
to both horns of the dilemma. Men of high intelligence, who really 
loved their country, and believed in the democratic idea, persisted 
in this attitude, whose ablest and most distinguished representative 
was Daniel Webster. He is usually considered as the most elo- 
quent and effective expositor of American nationalism who played 
an important part during the Middle Period; and unquestionably 
he came nearer to thinking nationally than did any American 
statesman of his generation. He defended the Union against the 
Nullifiers as decisively in one way as Jackson did in another. 
J ackson flourished his sword, while Webster taught American public 
opinion to consider the Union as the core and the crown of the 
American political system. His services in giving the Union a 
more impressive place in the American political imagination can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Had the other Whig leaders j oined him 
in refusing to compromise with the Nullifiers and in strengthening 
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by legislation the Federal government as an expression of an in- 
destructible American national unity, a precedent might have been 
established which would have increased the difficulty of a subse- 
quent secessionist outbreak. But Henry Clay believed in compro- 
mises (particularly when his own name was attached to them) as the 
very substance of a national American policy; and Webster was 
too much of a Presidential candidate to travel very far on a lonely 
path. Moreover, there was a fundamental weakness in Webster's 
own position, which was gradually revealed as the slavery crisis 
became acute. He could be bold and resolute, when defending a 
nationalistic interpretation of the Constitution against the Nulli- 
fiers or the Abolitionists; but when the slaveholders themselves 
became aggressive in policy and separatist in spirit, the courage of 
his convictions deserted him. If an indubitably Constitutional 
institution, such as slavery, could be used as an ax with which to 
hew at the trunk of the Constitutional tree, his whole theory of the 
American system was undermined, and he could speak only halting 
and dubious words. He was as much terrorized by the possible 
consequences of any candid and courageous dealing with the 
question as were the prosperous business men of the North; and 
his luminous intelligence shed no light upon a question, which 
evaded his Constitutional theories, terrified his will, and clouded 
the radiance of his patriotic visions. 

The patriotic formula, of which Webster was the ablest and most 
eloquent expositor, was fairly torn to pieces by the claws of the prob- 
lem of slavery. The formula triumphantly affirmed the inseparable 
relation between individual liberty and the preservation of the 
Federal Union; but obviously such a formula could have no valid- 
ity from the point of view of a Southerner. The liberties which 
men most cherish are those which are guaranteed to them by law 
— among which one of the most important from the Southerner's 
point of view was the right to own negro bondsmen. As soon as it 
began to appear that the perpetuation of the Union threatened 
this right, they were not to be placated with any glowing proclama- 
tion about the inseparability of liberty in general from an, inde- 
structible union. From the standpoint of their own most cherished 
rights, they could put up a very strong argument on behalf of dis- 
inion; and they had as much of the spirit of the Constitution on 
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their side as had their opponents." ' That instrument was intended 
not only to give legal form to the Union of the American common- 
wealths and the American people, but also to guarantee certain* 
specified rights and liberties. If, on the one hand, negro slavery 
undermined the moral unity and consequently the political in- 
tegrity of the American people, and if on the other, the South 
stubbornly insisted upon its legal right to property in negroes, the 
difiiculty ran too deep to be solved by peaceable Constitutional 
means. The legal structure of American nationality became a 
house divided against itself, and either the national principle had 
to be sacrificed to the Constitution or the Constitution to the 
national principle. 

The significance of the whole controversy does not become 
clear, until we modify Webster’s formula about the inseparability 
of liberty and union, and afiirm in its place the inseparability 
of American nationality and American democracy. The Union had 
come to mean something more to the Americans of the North than 
loyalty to the Constitution. It had come to mean devotion to a 
common national idea, — the idea of democracy; and while the 
wiser among them did not want to destroy the Constitution for the 
benefit of democracy, they insisted that the Constitution should be 
officially stigmatized as in this respect an inadequate expression of 
the national idea. American democracy and American nationality 
are inseparably related, precisely because democracy means very 
much more than liberty or liberties, whether natural or legal, 
and nationality very much more than an indestructible legal 
association. Webster’s formula counseled an evasion of the 
problem of slavery. From his point of view it was plainly insol- 
uble. But an affirmation of an inseparable relationship between 
American nationality and American democracy would just as 
manifestly have demanded its candid, courageous, and persistent 
agitation. 

The slavery question, when it could no longer be avoided, 
gradually separated the American people into five different politi- 
cal parties or factions — the Abolitionists, the Southern Demo- 
crats, the Northern Democrats, the Constitutional Unionists, and 
the Republicans. Each of these factions selected one of the several 
alternative methods of solution or evasion, to which the problem 
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of negro slavery could be reduced, and each deserves its special 

consi deration. p i 

Of the five alternatives, the least substantial was that of the Con- 
stitutional Unionists. These weU-meaning gentlemen, composed 
for the moat part of former Whigs, persisted in asserting that the 
Constitution was capable of solving every political problem gener- 
ated under its protection; and this assertion, in the teeth of the 
fact that the Union had been torn asunder by means of a Constitu- 
tional controversy, had become merely an absurdity. Up to 1860 
the position of such Constitutional Unionists as Webster and Clay 
could be plausibly defended; but after the failure of that final 
compromise, it was plain that a man of any intellectual substance 
must seek support for his special interpretation of the Constitution 
by means of a special interpretation of the national idea. That 
slavery was Constitutional nobody could deny, any more than they 
could deny the Constitutionality of anti-slavei*y agitation, The 
real question, to which the controversy had been reduced, had 
become, Is slavery consistent with the principle which consti- 
tutes the basis of American national integi’ity — the principle of 
democracy ? • 

Each of the four other factions answered this question in a differ- 
ent way; and every one of these answers was derived from different 
aspects of the system of traditional American ideas. The Aboli- 
tionists believed that a democratic state, which ignored the natural 
rights proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence, was a pieee 
of organized political hypocrisy, — worthy only of destruction. 
The Southerners believed that democracy meant above all the pres- 
ervation of recognized Constitutional rights in property of all 
kinds, and freedom from interference in the management of their 
local affairs. The Northern Democrats insisted just as strenuously 
as the South on local self-government, and tried to erect it into the 
constituent principle of democracy; but they were loyal to the 
Union and would not admit either that slavery could be national- 
ized, or tlmt secession had any legal justification. Finally the 
Republicans believed ivith the Abolitionists that slavery was wrong ; 
while they believed with the Northern Democrats that the Union 
must be preserved; and it was their attempt to denationalize 

slavery as undemocratio and at the same time to .aflarm'the 
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indestructibility of the Union, which proved in the end to be . 
salutary. 

Surely never was there a more distressing example of confusion of 
thought in relation to a noble national theory.” The traditional 
democratic system of ideas provoked fanatical activity on the part 
of the Abolitionists, as the defenders of '^natural rights,” a kindred 
fanaticism in the Southerners as the defendei-s of legal lights, and 
moral indifference and lethargy on the part of the Northern Domo- 
crat for the benefit of his own local interests. The behavior of all 
three factions was dictated by the worship of what was called 
liberty; and the word was as confidently and glibly used by Cal- 
houn and Davis as it was by Gan'ison, Webster, and Douglas. 
The Western Democrat, and indeed the average American, thought 
of democratic liberty chiefly os individual freedom from legal 
discrimination and state interference in doing some kind of a busi- 
ness. The Abolitionist was even more exclusively preoccupied with 
the liberty which the Constitution denied to the negro. The 
Southerners thought only of the Constitutional rights, which the 
Abolitionists wished to abolish, and the Republicans to restrict. 
Each of the contending parties had some justification in dwelling 
exclusively upon the legal or natural rights, in which they were 
most interested, because the system of traditional American ideas 
provided no positive principle, in relation to which these conflicting 
liberties could be .classified and valued. It is in the nature of 
liberties and rights, abstractly considered, to bo insubordinate 
and to conflict both one with another and, perhaps, with the 
common weal. , If the chief purpose of a democratic political sys- 
tem is merely the preservation of such rights, democracy be- 
comes an invitation to local, factional, and individual ambitions 
and purposes. On the other hand, if these Constitutional and 
natural rights are considered a temporary philosophical or legal 
machinery, whereby a democratic society is to reach a higher moral 
and social consummation, and if the national organization is con- 
sidered merely as an effective method of keeping the legal and 
moral machinery adjusted to the higher democratic purpose, then 
no individual or faction or section could claim the benefit of a 
democratic halo for its distracting purposes and ambitions. In- 
stead of subordinating these conflicting rights and liberties to the 
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national idea, and erecting the national organization into an effec- 
tive instrument thereof, the national idea and oiganization was 
subordinated to individual local and faotionoJ ideas and interests. 
No one could or would recognize the constructive relation between 
the democratic purpose and the process of national organization and 
development. The men who would rend the national body hi 
order to protect their property in negro slaves could pretend to 
he as good democrats as the men who would rend in order to give 
the negro his liberty. And if either of these hostile factions had 
obtained its way, the same disastrous result would have been ac- 
complished. American national integrity would have been de- 
stroyed, and slavery on American soil, in a form necessarily hostile 
to democracy, would have been perpetuated* 

n 

SnAVBRY AS A DBMOCBATIO INfiTlTUnON 

I have already suggested that it was the irresponsibility and the 
evasions of the party politicians, which threw upon the Abolitionists 
the duty of fighting slavery as an undemocratic institution. They 
took up the cause of the negro in a spiiut of religious self-consecra- 
tion. The prevalence of irresolution and timidity in relation to 
slavery among the leaders of public opinion incited the Abolitionists 
to a high degree of coui'age and exclusive devotion; and unfortu- 
nately, also, the conciliating attitude of the official leaders en- 
couraged on the part of the Abolitionists an outburst of fanaticism. 
In their devotion to their adopted cause they lost all sense of pro- 
portion, all balance of judgment, and all justice of perception; and 
their narrowness and want of balance is in itself a sufficient indica- 
tion that they were possessed of a half, instead of a whole, truth. 

The fact that the Abolitionists were disinterested and for awhile 
persecuted men should not prevent the present generation from 
putting a just estimate on their work. While they redeemed the 
honor of their country by assuming a grave and hard national 
responsibility, they sought to meet that responsibility in a way 
that would have destroyed their country. The Abolitionists, no 
less than the Southerners, were tearing at the fabric of American 
nationality. They did it, no doubt, in the name of democracy; but 
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uf all luTVcrtfil of doniocraay, one of the moat per- 

ami ilauRt-rona ia that which identifica it excluaively with a 
ayHlcin of itaiural rinlita, Sucli a conceptiou of democracy is in 
il,s efli'ct iiioviliddy revolutionary, and merely looaons the social 
and nulioiial lioml. In the present inatance they were betrayed 
into one of the worst possible. sioH uKainat the national bond — into 
till' sin of iloinjf a gross iiersonal injiiHlieo to a large group of their 
fellow-eountryinen. luasmneh as the Southerners ^YerG willfully 
violating a llivine law, they beeumo in the. eyes of the Abolitionists, 
not iniTt'ly misgiiideil, but wicked, men; and the Abolitionists did 
not HiTuple to speak of Ihi'in as uiiehaiu lioasts, who were fattening 
on the fruits of an iiu<|idtuus iimtitution, Hut such an inference 
was ])idpal>ly false. The Southern slave ownens were not unclean 
bi'asbs; and any theory whieli jusliiied sueli an inference must bo 
erroneous. They were, for the nio.st part, o-stimable if somewhat 
t|uiek-tempered and irascible gentlemen, w'lio did much to miti- 
gate the evils of negro servitmle, and who were on the whole liked 
rather Ihiui tlisHked by their bomlsmen. They were right, more- 
over, in believing tliat the negroe.s were a race possessed of moral 
and intelleelual <|uulilies inferior to those of the white men: and, 
liowever imteh they overworked their conviction of negro inferior- 
ity, they could clearly see that the Abolitionists wore applying a 
narrow and perverted laditical theory to a complicated and delicate 
wt of eeomuule and Hiu'ial conditions. It is no wonder, conse- 
t|ucntly, tliat they did not subinit tamely to the abuse of the 
AladltioumtH; ami that they in their turn lost their heads. Un- 
forlimalely, however, the conHequence of their wrong-hcadednesa 
was mon* disastrous tiian it was in the case of the Abolitionists, 
lioeniise lliey were, powerful and domineering, na well ns angry and 
uuronsonntdc. They were in a position, if they so willed, to tear 
the Union to pieces, wliercofl the Abolitionists could only talk 
and behave OH if any legal aasociution with such sinuers ought to 
be dwlroywk 

The Southern slnveholdcrB, then, undoubtedly had a grievance. 
They were being abused by a faction of their fellow-countrymen, 
boenusc they insisted on enjoying a strictly legal right; and it is 
no wonder Uint they began to think of the Abolitionists very much 
08 the Abolitloiusts thonglit of them. Moreover, their anger 
o 
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was probably increased by the fact that the Abolitionists could 
make out some kind of a case against them. Property in slaves was 
contrary to tho Declaration of Independence, and bad been de- 
nounced in theory by the earlier American democrats. So long 
as a conception of democracy, which placed natural above legal 
rights was permitted to obtain, their property in slaves would be 
imperiled : and it was necessary, consequently, for the Southerners 
to advance a conception of democracy, which would stand aa a 
fortress around their ''peculiar^^ institution. During the earlier 
days of the Republic no such necessity had existed. The Southern- 
el’s had merely endeavored to protect their negro property by 
insisting on an equal division of tho domain out of which future 
states were to be carved, and upon the admission into the Union of 
a slave state to balance every new free commonweEjth. But the 
attempt of the Abolitionists to identify tho American national idea 
with a system of natural rights, coupled with the plain fact that the 
national domain contained more luaterial for free than it did for 
slave states, provoked the Southerners into taking more aggres- 
sive ground. They began to identify the national idea exclusively 
with a system of legal rights; and it became from their point of 
view a violation of national good faith even to criticise any rights 
enjoyed under the Constitution. They advanced a conception of 
American democracy, which deified the Constitution in its most 
rigid interpretation, — which made Congress incompetent to 
meddle with any rights enjoyed under the Constitution, which 
converted any protest against such rights into national disloyalty, 
and which in the end converted secession into a species of higher 
Constitutional action. 

Ooihoun^s theory of Constitutionalinterpretation was ingeniously 
wrought and powerfully argued. From an exclusively legal stand- 
point, it was plausible, if not convincing; but it was opposed by 
something deeper than counter-theories of Constitutional law. 
It was opposed to the increasingly national outlook of a large 
majority of the American people. They would not submit to a 
conception of the American political system, designed exclusively 
to give legal protection to property in negroes, and resulting sub- 
stantially in tho nationalization of slavery. They insisted upon a 
conception of the Constitution, wliioh made the national organiza- 
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tion tho expression of a democratio idea, more comprehensive and 
dignified than that of existing legal rights; and in so doing the 
Northerners undoubtedly had behind them, not merely tho Bound 
political idea, but also a fair eliare of tho living American tradition. 
The Southerners had pushed the traditional worship of Constitu- 
tional rights to a point which subordinated the whole American 
legal system to tho needs of one peculiar and incongruous institu- 
tion, and such an innovation was bound to be revolutionary. 
But when the North proposed to put its nationcHBtio interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution into effect, and to prevent the South by 
force from seceding, tho South could claim for its resistance a 
larger share of the American tradition tlian could the North for 
its coercion. To insist that the Southern states remain in tho 
Union was assuredly an attempt to govern a whole society without 
its consent; and the fact that tho Southernera rather than tho 
Northerners were technically violators of the law, did not prevent 
tho former from going into battle profoimdly possessed with the 
conviction that they were fighting for on essentially democratio 
cause. 

The aggressive theories and policy of the Bouthemors mode the 
moderate opponents of slavery realise that the beneficiaries of that 
institution would, unless checked, succeed eventually in nationaliz- 
iug slavery by appropriating on ita behalf tho national domain. 
A body of public opinion was gradually formed, wlfich looked in the 
direction merely of de-imtioualizing slavery by restricting its ex- 
pansion. This body of public opinion was finally organized into the 
Republican party; and tliis party has certain claims to be con- 
sidered the first genuinely national party which has appeared in 
American politics. The character of being national has been denied 
to it, because it was, compared to the old Whig and Democratic 
parties, a sectional organization; but a party becomes national, 
not by the locus of its support, but by the national import of its 
idea and its policy. The Republican party was not entirely 
national, because it had originated partly in embittered sectional 
feeling, but it proclaimed a national idea and a national policy.* 
It insisted on the responsibility of the national government in 
relation to tlie institution of slavery, and it insisted also that 
the Union should be preserved. But before the Republicanism 
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fcion the expression of a democratic idea, more comprehensive and 
dignified than that of existing legal rights; and in so doing the 
Northerners undoubtedly had behind them, not merely the sound 
political idea, but also a fair shore of the living American tradition. 
The Southerners had pushed the traditional worship of Constitu- 
tional rights to a point which subordinated the whole American 
legal system to the needs of one peculiar and incongruous institu- 
tion, and such an innovation was bound to be revolutionary. 
But when the North proposed to put its nationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution into effect, and to prevent the South by 
force from seceding, the South could claim for its resistance a 
larger share of the American tradition than could the North for 
its coercion. To insist that the Southern states remain in the 
Union was assuredly an attempt to govern a whole society without 
its consent; and the fact that the Southerners rather than the 
Northerners were technically violators of the law, did not prevent 
the former from going into battle profoundly possessed with the 
conviction that they were fighting for an essentially democratio 
cause. 

The aggressive theories and policy of the Southerners mode the 
moderate opponents of slavery realize that the beneficiaries of that 
institution would, unless checked, succeed eventually in nationaliz- 
ing slavery by appropriating on its behalf the national domain. 
A body of public opinion was gradually formed, which looked in the 
direction merely of de-nationalizing slavery by restricting its ex- 
pansion. This body of public opinion was finally organized into the 
Republican party; and this poi’ty has certain claims to be con- 
sidered the first genuinely national party which has appeared in 
American polities. The character of being national has been denied 
to it, because it was, compared to the old Whig and Democratic 
parties, a sectional organization; but a party becomes national, 
not by the locus of its support, but by the national impoH of its 
idea and its policy. The Republican party was not entirely 
national, because it had originated partly in embittered sectional 
feeling, but it proclaimed a national idea and a national policy,' 
It insisted on the resbonsibility of the national government in 
relation to the institution of slavery, and it insisted also that 
the Union should be preserved. But before the Republicanism 
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could be recognized as national even in the North, it was obliged 
to meet and vanquish one more proposed treatment of the problem 
of slavery — founded on an inadequate conception of democracy. 
In this case, moreover, the inadequate conception of democracy 
wag much more traditionally American than was an exclusive pre- 
occupation either with natural or legal rights; and according to its 
chief advocate it would have the magical result of permitting the 
e^ansion of slavery, and of preserving the Constitutional Union, 
without doing any harm to democracy. 

This was the theory of Popular Sovereignty, whose ablest ex- 
ponent was Stephen Douglas. Aboutjl860, he become the oflBcial 
leader of the Western Democracy, This section of the party no 
longer controlled the organization as it did in the days of Jackson; 
but it was still powerful and influential. It persisted in its loyalty 
to the Union coupled with its dislike of nationalizing orgEinization; 
and it pei^isted, also, in its dislike of any interference with the indi- 
vidual so long as he was making lawful money. The legal right to 
own slaves was from their point of view a right like another; and 
not only could it not be taken away from the Southern states, but 
individual should be deprived of it by the national government. 
When a state came to be organized, such a right might be denied 
by the state constitution; but the nation should do nothing tO| 
prejudice the decision. The inhabitants of the national domain 
should be allowed to own slaves or not to own them, just as they 
pleased, until the time came for the adoption of a state constitu- 
tion; and any interference with this right violated democratic 
principles by an unjustifiable restriction upon individual and local 
action, Thus was another kind of liberty invoked in order to 
meet the new phase of the crisis; and if it had prevailed, the United 
States would have become a legal union without national cohesion, 
utid a democracy which issued, not illogically, in human servitude. 

Douglas was sincere in his belief that the principle of local or 
Popular Sovereignty supplied a strictly democratic solution of the 
slavery problem, and it was natural that he should seek to use this 
principle for the purpose of reaching a permanent settlement. 
When with the assistance of the South he effected the repeal of 
the Misaouri Compromise, he honestly thought that he was re- 
placing an arbitrary and unstable territorial division of the country 
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into filiivc mul free Htnton, by a Hcttlomont whicli would bo stable, 
bccaiiHO it wu,H the loKionl proiluot of the Ainorieuii deiiiooratlo 
idea. The interpretation of tleinocrucy whioh ilietuLtd the pro- 
posed solution WU.S suflitnontly perverted; lint it was uevertheluHs 
a faithful relleetion of the traditional point of view of the Jueksoniau 
Dcinoei'iitie party, and it d(;servea more respeetful liintorieid treat- 
ment than it sometimes reeeives. It was, after all, the first attejnpt 
whieh had been matlc! to legislate in relation to slav(^ry on the bfi,sia 
of a principle, and the ajiplication of any hone.st idea to the subjoct- 
mattcr of tins (;ontrover.sy sw’ved to chuir an atnuKsphere whi(!h for 
thirty years had been clouded by unprineijdecl compromises. 
The methods and the objeiits of the several ililTerent parties were 
made suddenly didinite and uninistakalde; and tiieir representii- 
tives found it necessary for the first time to stand (irmly upon their 
eonvietions instead of saerifieing them in order to maintain an 
appearance of ireaee. It soon la'eame apparent that not even 
this erection of national irresponsibility into a principle would bo 
BufQoient to satisfy the South, because the Interests of the Houth 
had come to demuncl the propagation of slavery us a (/onstitutional 
right, and if necessary in dofianec of local pubtii! opinion. Unionists 
wore eonscquontly given to understand that the South was offer- 
ing them a choice between a divided Union and the uationalisiation 
of Hlav(!ry; and they naturally drew the conclusion that they must 
de-uutioiialiiit3 slavery in order to perpetuate the Union. The 
repeal, consequently, luwtened the fornmtiun of the llepuhlieun 
party, whoso ohjeet it was to prevent the expansion of slavery 
fmd to preservo the Union, without violating the (Jonstitutional 
rights of the South, Such a poiiey could no longer prevail wltliuut 
a war. The Soutliornom hud no faith in the fair intentions of 
their oppoiients. They worked thoinsoivcs into the Isdlef that 
the whole antUsIavery party was Abolitionist, ami the whole anti- 
slavery agitation national disloyally. But the issue ba<l been 
BO shaped tliat the war could be fuuglit for the purpose of preserving 
Amcriuan national integrity; and that was tlie only issue on whieh 
a righteous war could he fought. 

Thus the really decisive dolrates whieli preceded the ( Ilvil War 
wore not tluiHO winch took place in ('ongi‘(!ss over stati‘s-righlH, 
but rather the cUscussiou in Illinois between Liueubi mid Douglas 
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to whether slavery was a looal or a national issue. The Con-* 
gressional debates were on both sides merely a matter of legal 
special pleading for the purpose of justifying a preconceived 
deciBion. What it was necessary for patriotic American citizens 
and particularly for Western Democrats to understand was, not 
"Whether the South possessed a dubious right of ‘secession, because 
that dispute, in case it came to a head, could only be settled by 
war ; but whether a democratic nation could on democratic prin- 
oiplea continue to shirk the problem of slavery by shifting the 
responsibility for it to individuals and localities. As soon as 
Dili coin made it plain that a democratic nation could not make 
local and individual rights an excuse for national irresponsibility^ 
then the 'ClrdoniBt party could count upon the suppoidi of the 
American conscience. The former followers of Douglas finally 
rallied to the man and to the party which stood for a nationalized 
rather than a merely localized democracy; and the triumph of 
the North in the war, not only put an end to the legal right of 
secession, but it began to emancipate the American national idea 
from an obscurantist individualism and provincialism, Our 
current interpretation of democracy still containa much dubious 
matter derived from the Jacksonian epoch; but no American 
statesmen can hereafter follow Douglas in making the democratic 
principle equivalent to utter national incoherence and irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in his addresses to the veterans of the 
Civil War has been heard to assert that the crisis teaches us a much- 
Hooded lesson as to the supreme value of moral energy. It would 
have been much pleasanter and cheaper to let the South secede, 
but the people of the North preferred to pay the cost of justifiable 
coercion in blood and treasure than to submit to the danger and 
humiliation of peaceable rebellion. Doubtless the foregoing is 
sometimes a wholesome lesson on which to insiat, but it is by 
no means the only lesson suggested by the event. The Aboli- 
tionists had not shirked their duty as they understood it. They 
had given their property and their lives to the anti -slavery agita^ 
tion. But they were as willing as the worst Copperheads to per- 
mit the secession of the South, because of the erroneous and 
LimOod character of their political ideas. While the crisis had 
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undoubtedly been, in a large measure, brought about by moral 
lethargy, and it could only be properly faced by a great expenditure 
of moral energy, it had also been brought about quite as much 
by political unintelligence; and the salvation of the Union de- 
pended primarily and emphatically upon a better understanding 
on the paiii of Northern public opinion of the issues involved. 
Confused as was the counsel offered to them, and distracting as 
were their habits of political thought, the people of the North 
finally disentangled the essential question, and then supported 
loyally the man who, more than any other single political leader, 
bad properly defined the issue. 

That man was Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln's peculiar service 
to his countrymen before the war was that of seeing straight er 
and thinking harder than did his contemporaries. No doubt he 
must needs have courage, also, for in the beginning he acted 
against the advice of his Republican associates. But in 1868 
there were plenty of men who had the courage, whereas there were 
very. few who had Ldnooln’s disciplined intelligence and his just 
and penetrating insight. Lincoln's vision placed every aspect of 
the situation in its proper relations; and he was as fully competent 
to detect the logical weakness of his opponent's position as he was 
to explain his own lucidly, candidly, and persuasively. It so 
happened that the body of public opinion which he particularly 
addressed was that very part of the American democracy most 
likely to be deluded into allowing the Southern leaders to have 
their will, yet whose adhesion to the national cause was necessary 
to the preservation of the Union. It was into this mass of public 
opinion, after the announcement of his senatorial candidacy, that 
he hammered a new and a hard truth. He was the first respon- 
sible politician to draw the logical inference from the policy of the 
Republican party. The Constitution was inadequate to cure the 
ills it generated. By its authorization of slavery it established 
an institution whose legality did not prevent it from being anti- 
national. That institution must either be gradually reduced to 
insignifioance, or else it must transform and take possession of 
the American national idea. The Union had become a house 
divided against itself; and this deep-lying division could not 
be bridged merely by loyaJ Constitutionalism or by an anti- 
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national interpretation of democracy. The legal Union was being 
threatened precisely because American national integrity was being 
gutted by an undemocratic institution, Tho house must either 
fall or el^ cease to be divided. Thus for the first time it was 
clearly proclaimed by a responsible politician that Americoii 
nationality was a living principle rather than a legal bond; and 
Lincoln's service to his country in making the Western Democracy 
understand that living Americans were responsible for their 
national integrity con scarcely be over-valued. The ground was 
cut from under the traditional point of view of the pioneer — 
which had been to feel patriotic and national, but to plan and 
to agitate only for the fulfillment of local and individual ends, 

The virtue of Lincoln's attitude may seem to be os much a 
matter of character as of intelligence; and such, indeed, is un- 
doubtedly the case, My point is, not that Lincoln's greatness 
was more a matter of intellect than of will, but that he rendered 
to his country a peculiar service, because his luminous and dis- 
ciplined intelligence and his national outlook enabled him to , give 
each aspect of a complicated and confused situation its proper 
relative emphasis. At a later date, when he had become President 
and was obliged to take decisive action in order to prevent the 
House from utterly collapsing, he showed an infiexibility of pur- 
pose no leas remarkable than his previous intellectual insight. 
For as long as he had not made up bis mind, ho lieeitated firmly 
and patiently; but when he had made up his mind, he was not to 
be confused or turned aside. Indeed, during tho weeks of per- 
plexity which preceded the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Lincoln 
sometimes seems to be the one wise and resolute man among a 
group of leaders who were either resolute and foolish or wise 
(after a fashion) and irresolute. The amount of bad advice 
which was offered to the American people at this moment is ap- 
palling, and is to be explained only by the bad moral and intel- 
lectual habits fastened upon our country during forty years of 
national turpitude. But Lincoln never for an instant allowed 
his course to be diverted. If the Union was attacked, he was 
prepared actively to defend it, If it was let alone, he was prepared 
to do what little he could towards the de-nationalization of slavery. 
But he refused absolutely to throw away the fruits of Republican 
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victory by renewing the pnlic^y of futile iind unprincipled coinpro- 
miHcs. Rack of nil his opinions there was an nltiiunti; Ktnbiiity of 
purpose which whs the result both of .sound inentnl disiiipliiie and 
of a firm w’lll. His wua a mind, unlike that of (llay, iSewnnl, or 
even Webster, whieli had never been cheapened iiy its own exercise. 
During In's mature yenra ho rarely, if ever, prucdainied an idea 
whloh he had not mastered, and ho never nhunduneii a truth which 
ho had ouco thoroughly ncliioved. 

Ill 

LINCOLN A8 MOUH THAN AN AUBIHCAN 

Llncoln’a servioc.s to his country havo liecn rmvarded with such 
abundant appreciation that it may seem Huperlluous to insist 
upon thimi onco again; hut I ln'lievo that from the jaiint of view 
of thin book nn ovmi higher valui* may he placed, if not upon his 
patriotic aervico, at hjnst upon his personal worth. The Union 
might well have been saved and slavery extiiiguisheil without his 
nflsistnnco; hut tho life of no other Amerhnui hius revealed with 
anything like tho n.ainc coinplelone.sfl the peculiar moral firomian 
of gonulno democracy. lie showa ns hy tla; full but imeonacioiis 
integrity of his o.xnmplo the kind of human excellence which a 
political and social doinocracy may and siamld fashion; and its 
mo.st grateful and hopeful aspect Is, not meridy that there is 
Bomothlng partially American ahont tho niunner of his nxoollcncc, 
but that it can l)o fairly compunnl with the elnssin types of con- 
Bummato personal distinction. 

To all appearance nobody could have been more than Abraham 
Lincoln a man of his own time and place. Until 18r>8 Ida outer 
life ran much in tlm same groove n.s that of hundreds of other 
W(!.stcrn politieiana and lawyers. Rcginiu'ng nn a poor and ignu> 
rant boy, even less provided with props and Htopping-stoncs than 
were his nssoclatca, ho had worked his way to a position of ordinary 
profcBsioimi and political dlstinolion. Ho was not, like Douglas, 
a brilliant buccpsh. Ho was not, like Grant, an apparently Impeliws 
failure. Ho had acldcved ns much and as little as Imndrcds of 
others had achieved. He was respcolcd by his neighbors ns an 
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honest man nnW as a competent lawyer. They oreclited him Avitli 
ability, but not to any extraordinary extent. No one would havo 
pointed him out as a remarkablo and distinguished man. Ho 
had shown himself to be desirous of recognition and iiifluenoo; 
but ambition had not been the compelling motive in his life. In 
most respects his ideas, interests, and standards were precisely 
the same as those of [his associates. He acooptod with them tho 
fabric of traditional American political thought and tho ordinary 
standards of contemporary politioal morality. Ho had nono of 
tho moral strenuousness of tho reformer, none of tho exclusiveness 
of a man, whose purposes and ideas were consciously perched 
higher than those of his neighbors. Probably tho majority of his 
more successful associates classed him as a good and able man 
who was somewhat lacking in ambition and had too much of 
a disposition to loaf. He was most at home, not in his own house, 
but in the comer grocery store, where ho could sit with his feet 
on the stove swapping stories with his friends; and if an English 
traveler of 1860 had happened in on the group, ho would most 
asauiedly have discovered another instance of tlie- distressing 
vulgarity to which the absence of on hereditary aristocracy and an 
established church condemned the American democracy. Thus 
no man could apparently havo been more the average product 
of his day and generation. Nevertheless, at bottom Abraham 
Lincoln differed as essentially from tho ordinary Western Ameri- 
can of the Middle Period as St, Francis of Assisi differed from the 
ordinary Benedictine monk of the thirteenth century, 

The average Western American of Lincoln's generation was 
fundamentally a man who subordinated bis intelligence to certain 
dominant practical interests and purposes. He was far from 
being a stupid or slow-witted man. On the contrary, hia wits had 
been sharpened by the traffic of American politics and business, 
and hie mind was shrewd, flexible, and alert. But ho was wholly 
incapable either of disinterested or of concentrated intellectual 
exertion. His energies were bent in the conquest of certain stub- 
born external forces, and he used his intelligence almost exclusively 
to this end. The struggles, tho hardships, and tho necessary self- 
denial of pioneer life constituted an admirable training of tho will. 
It developed a body of men with great resolution of purpose and 
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Tnth great ingenuity and fertility in adapting their insufficient 
means to the realization of their important business affairs. But 
their almost exclusive preoccupation with practical tasks and 
their failure to grant their intelligence any room for independent 
exercise bent them into exceedingly warped and one-sided human 
beings. 

Lincoln, on the contrary, much as he was a man of his own 
time and people, was precisely on example of high and disinterested 
intellectual culture. During all the formative years in which his 
life did not superficially differ from that of his associates, he waa 
in point of fact using every chance which the material of Western 
life afforded to discipline and inform his mind. These materials 
were not very abundant; and in the use which he proceeded to 
make of them Lincoln had no assistance, either from a sound 
tradition or from a better educated master. On the contrary, as 
the history of the times shows, there was every temptation for 
a man with a strong intellectual bent to be betrayed into mere 
extravagance and aberration. But with the sound instinct of 
a well-balanced intelligence Lincoln seized upon the three avail- 
able books, the earnest study of which might best help to develop 
harmoniously a strong and many-sided intelligence. He seized, 
that is, upon the Bible, Shakespeare, and Euclid. To his con- 
temporaries the Bible was for the most part a fountain of fanatic 
revivalism, and Shakespeare, if anything, a mine of quotations. 
But in the case of Lincoln, Shakespeare and the Bible served, not 
merely to awaken his taste and fashion his style, but also to liberate 
his literary and moral imagination. At the some time he was 
training his powers of thought by an assiduous study of algebra 
and geometry. The absorbing hours he spent over his Euclid 
were apparently of no use to him in his profession; but Lincoln 
was in his way an intellectual gymnast and enjoyed the exertion 
for its own sake. Such a use of his leisure must have seemed 
a sheer waste of time to his more practical friends, and they might 
well have accounted for his comparative lack of success by his 
indulgence in such secret and useless pastimes. Neither would 
this criticism have been beside the mark, for if Lincoln's great 
energy and powers of work hod been devoted exclusively to practi- 
cal ends, he might well have become in the early days a more 
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prominent lawyer and politician than he actually was. But be 
preferred the eatisfaetion of his own intellectual and social in- 
stincts; and so qualified himself for achievements beyond the 
power of a Douglas. 

In addition; however, to these private gymnastics Lincoln 
shared with his neighbors a public and popular source of intel- 
lectual and human insight. The Western pioneera, for all their 
exclusive devotion to practical purposes, wasted a good deal of 
time on apparently useless social intercourse. In the Middle 
Western towns^of that day there was, as we have seen, an extraor- 
dinary^ amount of good-fellowahip; which was quite the most 
wholesome and humanizing thing which entered into the lines of 
these hard-working and hard-featured men. The whole male 
countryside was in its way a dub; and when the presence of 
women did not make them awkward and sentimental, the men let 
themselves loose in an amount of rough pleasantry and free con- 
versation, which added the one genial and liberating touch to 
their lives. This club life of his own people Lincoln enjoyed and 
shared much more than did hia average neighbor, He passed 
the greater part of whatjhe would have called his leisure time in 
swapping with hia friends stories, in which the genial and humorous 
side of Western life was embodied. Doubtless hie domestic 
unhappmess had much to do with his vagrancy; but his native 
instinct for the wholesome and illuminating aspect of the life 
around him brought him more frequently than any other cause to 
the club of loafers in the general store. And whatever the pro- 
miscuous conversation and the racy yarns meant to his associates, 
they meant vastly more to Lincoln, His hours of social vagrancy 
really completed the process of hia intellectual training. It re- 
lieved his culture from the taint of bookishness. It gave sub- 
stance to his humor. It humanized his wisdom and enabled him 
to express it in a familiar and dramatic form. It placed at his 
disposal, that is, the great cl^io vehicle of popular expression,: 
which is the parable and the spoken word. 

Of course, it was just because he shared so completely the amuse- 
ments and the occupations of his neighbors that his private per- 
sonal culture had no embarrassing effects. Neither he nor his 
neighbors were in the least aware that he had been placed thereby 
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in a difforoiit intellcctunl elnss. No ilouljt thi! JondiiicFs ftnd sad- 
nesa of liis pcrHonnl life; may be partly explained by a dumb sense 
of difference from his fellows; and no doubt this very loneliness 
and BudnesH intensirietl the nientid preoeciipation which was both 
the sign and the result of his personal evilturo. But his uncon- 
BciousncsB of hia own distinction, as well aa his regular participa- 
tion in political and professional practice, kept his will ns firm 
and vigorous ns if ho were really no more tlmn a man of action. 
His natural stGndincH.s of purpose had been toughened in the 
beginning by the hardships and struggleH Avhich ho shared with 
hia noighhors; and his self-iinpoaed intellectunl dlaciidino in no 
way impaired the stability of his character, bccauso his porsonal 
culture never alienated him from his neighbors ami tlirow liim Into a 
consciously oritical frame of mind. Tbe time, winch ho spent in 
intellectual div'ersion may have diniiitished to some extent his 
practical offtcicncy previous to the gathering ori.sis. It cortninly 
maclo liim loss- inclined to the aggressive self-nsstfrtion which a 
Buccessful political career demanded. But when tlio crisis caino, 
when, the minds of Northern patriots were stirred by tho ugly 
altornativo offered to them by tho South, and wlieu Lincoln was 
by the. course of events restored to active participation in politics, 
ho soon Bhowo.d that lio lind reached tho Ingiicst of all objects of 
personal culture. Wlnlc still remaining ono of a l)ody of men 
wlio, all unconsciously, impoverLshed tlieir minds in order to in- 
creaso tho momentum of tlieir practical energy, ho none tho Icbh 
achieved for liimsclf a mutually helpful relation between a firm will 
and a luininouH intelligence. Tlie training of hia mind, tho 
awakening of ids imagination, tlin formation of his taste and style, 
tho humorous dramatizing of Ids experience, — ail, this discipline 
lind failed to pervert his character, narrow his symiiatlues, or un- 
dermine Ids purposes. His intelligence served to enlighten his will, 
and his will, to cstaldish tho mature decisions of hia intelligence. 
Late in life tlm two faculties became in tlieir exorcise almost indis- 
tinguishable). Ills judgments, in so far as tliey were decisive, were 
cliarged with momentum, and Ids actions wore instinct with 
sympatliy niui understamling. 

' Just because, ids notions were Instinct wltli sympathy and under- 
standing, Lincoln was certainly the most humane statesman 
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who ever guided a natiou through a great crisis, He always re- 
garded other men and acted towards them, not merely as the 
embodiment of an erroneous or harmful idea, but as human beings, 
capable of better things; and consequently all of his thoughts and 
actions looked in the direction of a higher level of human associa- 
tion. It is this oharacteristio which makes him a better and, be 
it hoped, a more prophetic democrat than any other national 
American leader. His peculiar distinction does not consist in 
the fact that he was a ^'Man of the People” who passed from the 
condition of splitting rails to the condition of being President. 
No doubt he was in this respect aa good a democrat as you please, 
and no doubt it was desirable that he should be this kind of a 
democrat. But many other Americans could be named who 
were also men of the people, and who passed from the most in- 
significant to the moat honored positions in American life. Lin- 
coln's peculiar and permanent distinction as a democrat will 
depend rather upon the fact that his thoughts and his actions 
looked towards the realization of the highest and most edifying 
democratic ideal. Whatever his theories were, he showed by his 
general outlook and behavior that democracy meant to him more 
than anything else the spirit and principle of brotherhood. He was 
the foremost to deny liberty to the South, and he had hig sensible 
doubts about the equality between the negro and the white man; 
but he actually treated everybody — the Southern rebel, the negro 
slave, the Northern deserter, the personal enemy — in a just and 
kindly spirit. Neither was this kindliness merely on instance of 
ordinary American amiability and good nature. It was the result, 
not of superficial feeling which could be easily ruffled, but of his 
personal, moral, and intellectual discipline. He had made for him- 
self a second nature, compact of insight and loving-kindness. 

It must be remembered, also, that this higher humanity resided 
in a man who was the human Instrument partly responsible for 
an awful amount of slaughter and human anguish, He was not 
only the commander-in-chief of a great army which fought a long 
and bloody war, but he was the statesman who had insisted that, 
if necessary, the war should be fought. His mental attitude was 
dictated by a mixture of practical common sense with genuine 
bumah insight, and it is just this mixture which makes him so 
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rare a man and, be it hoped, so prophetic a democrat. He could 
at one and the same moment order his countrymen to be killed for 
seeking to destroy the American nation and forgive them for their 
error. His kindliness and his brotherly feeling did not lead him, 
after the manner of Jefferson, to shirk the necessity and duty of 
national defense. Neither did it lead him, after the manner of 
William Lloyd Garrison, to advocate non-resistance, while at the 
same time arousing in his fellow-countrymen a spirit of fratricidal 
warfare. In the midst of that hideous civil contest which was 
provoked, perhaps unnecessoi’ily, by hatred, irresponsibility, 
passion, and disloyalty, and which has been the fruitful cause of 
national disloyalty down to the present day, Lincoln did not for 
a moment cherish a bitter or unjust feeling against the national 
enemies. The Southerners, filled as they were with a passionate 
democratic devotion to their own interests and liberties, abused 
Lincoln until they really came to believe that he was a military 
tyi’ant, yet he never failed to treat them in a fair and forgiving 
spirit/ >When he was assassinated, it was the South, as well as 
the American nation, which had lost its best friend, because he 
alone among the Republican leaders had the wisdom to see that 
the divided House could only be restored by justice and kindness; 
and if there are any defects in its restoration to-day, they are 
chiefly due to the baleful spirit of injustice and hatred which the 
Republicans took over from the Abolitionists. 

His superiority to his political associates in constructive states- 
manship is measured by his superiority in personal character. 
There are many men who are able to forgive the enemies of their 
country, but there are few who con forgive their personal enemies, 
I need not rehearse the well-known instances of Lincoln's magna- 
nimity. He not only cherished no resentment against men who had 
intentionally and even maliciously injured him, but he seems at 
times to have gone out of his way to do them a service. This is, 
perhaps, his greatest distinction, Lincoln's magnanimity is the 
final proof of the completeness of his self-discipline. The quality 
of being magnanimous is both the consummate virtue and the 
one which is least natural. It was certainly far from being natural 
oinong Lincoln's own people. Americana of his time were generally 
of the opinion that it was dishonorable to overlook a personal 
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injury- They considered it weak and unmanly not to quarrel with 
another man a little harder than he quarreled with you* Tlio 
pioneer was good-natured and kindly; but he was aggressive^ 
quick-tempered, unreasonable, and utterly devoid of personal 
discipline. A slight or an insult to his peiwimlity becamo in his 
eyes a moral wrong which must be ohoriahed and avenged, and 
which relieved him of any obligation to be just or kind to his enemy. 
Many conspicuous illustrations of this quarrelsozno spirit aro to be 
found in the political life of the Middle Period, wliieh, indeed, can- 
not be understood without constantly falling back upon the in- 
fluence of lively personal resentments. Every prominent politician 
cordially disliked or hated a certain number of his political ad- 
versaries and associates; and his public actions were often dictated 
by a purpose either to injure these men or to get ahead of them. 
After the retirement of Jackson these enmities and resentments 
came to have a smaller influence; but a man’s right and duty to 
quarrel with anybody who, in liis opinion, had done him an injury 
was unchallenged, and was generally considered to be the necessary 
accompaniment of American democratic virility. 

As I have intimated above, Andrew Jackson was the most con- 
spicuous example of this quarrelsome spirit, and for this reason 
ho is wholly inferior to Lincoln as a type of democratic manhood. 
Jackson had many admirable qualities, and on the whole he served 
his country well. He also was a ^‘Man of tho People’^ who under- 
stood and represented the mass of his fellow-countrymen, and 
who played the part, according to his lights, of a courageous and 
independent political leader. He also loved and defended tlio 
Union. But with all his excellence he should never be held up as 
a model to American youth. The world was divided into his 
personal friends and followers and his personal enemies, and lie 
was as eager to do tho latter an injury as he was to do the former 
a service, His quarrels were not petty, because Jackson was, on 
the whole, a big rather than a little man, but they were fierce and 
they were for the most part irreconcilable. They bulk so large 
in his life that they cannot be overlooked. They stamp him a 
type of the vindictive man without pcisonal discipline, just as 
Lincoln’s behavior towards Stanton, Chase, and others stamps 
him a type of the man who has achieved magnanimity. He is 
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tho kiiul of jiationul hero tlio julinlrhig iniilul ioii of whom can do 
nothing but good. 

Lincoln hud ahaiuloiu'd the ilhiHlnn of liia own peculiar personal 
im]iortaiicn. He liad hecoinc profoundly and sincerely hundjhjj 
and Ilia humility wan n.s far a.s p(»Haiblc from being either a conven- 
tional po.se or a mailer of nervoiia self-dial rust. It did not im- 
pair the firmnca.s of hia will. It did not betray him into shirking 
rc.sponsil)ilitk*,s, Altliougli only a country lawyer without exccu- 
tivo experience, he did not llineh from ussuming tlu> Ieadershii> 
of a groat nation in one of tlie grav<>Ht eriseKof it.a national hiatory, 
from becoming commander-in-chief of an army of a million men, 
and from aponding Sit, 000, 000, (ICH) in tlm pro-seemtion of a war. 
His humility, that in, was preeiaely an example! of moral vitality 
and inaiglit rather tlmn *tf moral awkwardiies.s and enfccliJi'mcnt. 
It was tho fruit of ndlecdion on hi.s mvn pr'i-.somd experieiico — tho 
supremo instance of hia aiulity to attain moral trutli both in dl.s- 
oipllno and in idea; and in it.s a.spect of a moral truth it oiituinc^d 
n inoro explicit exprcs.sion than <li<l aoim; other of liia finer iwraonnl 
attributo.s. Hia practice of cheriahing and r('p('atiiig the plaintive 
little versos wliich Jmpiini mf)noton(iu.aly wlu'ther the. spirit of 
mortal has any riglit to Iw jwoud iiiilieikteH the depth oJid tho 
highly conscious eliarncter of thia fundaiaentol moral conviction. 
Ho is not only lumddo iiiinKelf, l)Ut he feels uiul declnrea Mint men 
have no riglit to bo anytliliig luit huinlile; and ho therehy enters 
into pos.sc8i:>ion of tliu must fruitful and Ihi! mu.st universal of all 
religious ideas. 

Lincoln’s Iiumility, no leas tlmii hi.s liliernt inU'lligencc and hia 
magnanimous disposition, is more deiimeralie than it is American; 
but in tin's, ns in so mony other cases, hia personal moral dignity 
and Ills peculiar moral insiglit did nut si'parut(! him from hia as- 
sociates. Like them, hn wanted professional success, pulilic oflice, 
and tho ordinary rewarfla of American life; and like them, ho 
lieans no trace of political or moral purism. But unlike them, ho 
was not the intellocluol and moral victim of his own purposea and 
amintiona; and unlike lliom, Ida life ia a tribute to tho sincerity 
and depth of Ins moral inaighl. Ho could nov(‘r have hecomo a 
national loader liy tho ordinary roatl of insistent and einmorous 
self-assertion. Had lio not been reatored to public life by tho 

II 
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crisis, he would have remained in all probability a comparatively 
obgouro and a wholly under-valued man. But the political ferment 
of 1866 and the threat of ruin overhanging the American Union 
pushed him again on to the political highway; and once there, 
his years of intellectual discipline enabled him to play a leading 
and a decisive part, • His personality obtained momentum, di- 
rection, and increasing dignity from its identification with 
great issues and events. He became the individual instru- 
ment whereby on essential and salutary national purpose was 
fulfilled; and the instrument was admirably effective, precisely 
because it had been silently and unconsciously tempered and 
formed for high achievement. Issue as he was of a society in 
which the cheap tool, whether mechanical or personal, was the 
immediately successful tool, he had none the less labored long in 
the making of a consummate individual instrument. 

Some of my readers may protest that I have over-emphasized 
the difference between Lincoln and his contemporary fellow- 
countrymen. In order to exalt the leader have I not too much 
disparaged the followers ? Well, a comparison of tliis kind al- 
ways involves the risk of unfairness; but if there is much truth 
in the foregoing estimate of Lincoln, the lessons of the comparison 
are worth its inevitable risks. The ordinary interpretation of 
Lincoln as a consummate democrat and a "Man of the People” 
has implied that he was, like Jackson, simply a bigger and a better 
version of the plain American citizen; and it is just this inter- 
pretation which I have sought to deny and to expose, In many 
r^ects he was, of course, very much like his neighbors and asso- 
ciates. He accepted everything wholesome and useful in their 
life and behavior. He shared their good-fellowship, their strength 
of will, their excellent faith, and above all their iimocence; and 
he could never have served his country so well, or reached ns high 
a level of personal dignity, in case he had not been good-natured 
and strong and innocent. But, as aU commentators have noted, 
he was not only good-natured, strong and innocent; he had 
mode hunself intellectually candid, concentrated, and disinterested, 
a,nd morally humane, magnanimous, and humble. All these quali- 
ties, which were the very flower of his personal life, were not 
possessed either by the average or the exceptional American of 
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hia day; and not only were they not possessed, but they ^vere 
either wholly ignored or consciously under-valued. Yet these 
very qualities of Jiigh mtelligoneo, humanity, magnanimity and 
humility are precisely the qualities whioh Amerionns, in order to 
become better democrats, should add to their strength, their 
homogeneity, and their innocence; while at the same time they 
are just the qualities which Americans are prevented by their 
individualistic practice and tradition from attaining or properly 
valuing. Their doopost convictions mako the average unintelli- 
gent man the representative democrat, and the aggressive success- 
ful individual, the admirable national typo; and in conformity 
with these convictions their uppermost ideas in respect to Lincoln 
are that he was a “Man of the People" and an example of strong 
will. Ho was both of these tilings, but his great distinction is 
that he was also something vastly more and bettor. He cannot 
be fully understood and properly valued os a national hero without 
an implicit criticism of those traditional convictions. Such a 
criticism be himself did not and could not mako. In case ho had 
mode it, he could never have achieved his great political task and 
his great personal triumph. But otlior times bring other needs. 
It is as desirable to-day that the criticism should be made explicit 
as it was that Lincoln himself in his day should preserve the in- 
nocence and integrity of a unique unconscious example. 



CHAPTER V 


I 

THB GONTBJMPOBARY SITUATION AND ITS PBOBLUMS 

I T 18 irtiportant to recognize that the anti-slavery agitation, the 
seoession of the South, and the Civil War were, after all, only 
on episode in the course of American national development* The 
episode was desperately serious. Like the acute illness of a strong 
naan, it almost Idlled its victim; and the crisis exposed oertain 
weaknesses in our political organism, in the absence of which the 
illness would never have become acute. But the roots of our 
national vitality were apparently untouched by the disease* 
When the crisis was over, the country resumed with astonishing 
celerity the interrupted process of economic expansion. The 
germs of a severe disease, to which the Fathers of the Republic had 
given a place in the national Constitution, and which had been 
allowed to flourish, because of the lack of wholesome cohesion in 
the body politic — this alien growth had been cut out by a drastic 
surgical operation, and the robust patient soon recovered some- 
thing like his nonnol health. Indeed, being in his own opinion 
even more robust than he was before the oriais, he was more eager 
than ever to convert his good health into the gold of satisfied 
desire. The ghost of slavery had been banished from our national 
banquet: and, relieved of tliis terror, the American people began 
to show, more aggi’essively than ever before, their ability to pro- 
vide and to consume a bountiful feast. They were no longer 
children, grasping at the first fruits of a half-cultivated wilderness, 
They were adults, beginning to plan the satisfaction of on ap- 
petite which had been sharpened by self-denial, and made self- 
conscious by maturity* 

The North, after the war was over, did not have much time for 
serious reflection upon its meaning and consequences, The Republi- 
can leaders did just enough thinking to cany them through the 
crisis; but once the rebellion was suppressed and the South partly 
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de-nationalized in the name of reconstruction, the need and desire 
was for action rather than for thought* The anti-slavery agita- 
tion and the war had interrupted the process, which from the 
public point of view, was described as the economic development 
of the country, and which from an individual standpoint meant 
the making of money. For many years Americana had been 
unable, because of the ghost of slavery, to take full advantage of 
their liberties and opportunities; and now that the specter was 
exorcised, they gladly put aside any anxious political preoccupa- 
tions. Politics could be loft to the politicians. It was about time 
to get down to business. In this happiest of all countries, and 
under this best of all governments, which had been preserved at 
such an awful cost, the good American was entitled to give his un- 
divided attention to the great work of molding and equipping 
the continent for human habitation, and incidentally to the minor 
task of securing hia share of the rewards, A lively, even a frenzied, 
outburst of industrial, commercial, and speculative activity fol- 
lowed hard upon the restoration of peace. This activity and its 
effects have been the most important fact in American life during 
the forty years which have supervened; and it has assumed very 
different oharacteristics from those which it had assumed previous 
to the War, We must now consider the ciroumstances, the conse- 
quences, and the meaning of this economic revolution. 

Although nobody in 1870 suspected it, the United States was 
entering upon a new phase of its economic career; and the new 
economy was bringing vritb it radical social changes. Even before 
the outbreak of the Civil War the rich and fertile states of the 
Middle West had become well populated. They had passed from 
an almost exclusively agricultural economy to one which was much 
more largely urban and industrial, The farms had become well- 
equipped; large cities were being built up; factories of various 
lands were being established ; and most important of all, the whole 
industrial organization of the country was being adjusted to trans- 
portation by means of the railroad. An industrial com muuity, 
which was, comparatively speaking, well-organized and well-fur- 
nished with machinery, was taking the place of the agricultural 
ooT^unity of 1830-1840, which was incoherent and scattered and 
which lacked everything except energy and opportunity. Such 
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an increase of organization, capital, and equipment necessarily 
modified the outlook and interests of the people of the Middle 
West. While still retaining many of their local traits, their point 
of view had been approaching in certain respects that of the im 
habitants of the East. They had ceased to be pioneers. 

During the two decades after the Civil War, the territory, 
which was still in the early stage of agricultural development, was 
the first and second tier of states west of the Mississippi River. 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and finally the 
Dakotas were being opened for settlement; but in their case the 
effect and symptoms of this condition were not the same as they 
had been with the earlier pioneer states. Their economy was 
from the beginning adjusted to the railroad; and the railroad had 
mode an essential difference. It worked in favor of a more com- 
prehensive and definite organization and a more complete equip- 
ment. While the business interests of the new states were and 
still are predominantly agrioultural, the railroads bad transformed 
the occupation of farming. After 1870 , the pioneer fai-mer was 
much less dependent than he had been upon local conditions and 
markets, and upon the unaided exertions of himself and his neigh- 
bors. He bought and sold in the markets of the world. He 
needed more capital and more machinery. He had to borrow 
money and make shrewd business calculations. From every 
standpoint hie eoonomlo environment had become more compli- 
cated and more extended, and his success depended much more 
upon conditions which were beyond his control. He never was a 
pioneer in the sense that the early inhabitants of the Middle West 
and South had been pioneers; and he has never exercised any 
corresponding influence upon the American national temper. 
The pioneer had enjoyed his day, and his day was over. The 
Jack-of-all-trades no longer possessed an important economic 
function. The average farmer was, of course, still obliged to be 
many kinds of a rough mechanic, but for the most part he was 
nothing more than a former. Unskilled labor began to mean 
labor which was insigmfioant and badly paid. Industrial economy 
demanded the expert with his high and special standards of achieve- 
ment. The railroads and factories could not be financed and 
operated without the asaistanoe of well-paid and well-trained men, 
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who could do ono or two thingB remarkably well, and who did not 
pretend to do much of anything clao. Theso men had to retain 
great flexibility and an easy adaptability of intolligeuoo, because 
American industry and commerce remained very quick in Its 
movements. The maeliiiu'ry which tlu^y handled was less per- 
manent, and was intended to bo less perinaiunit than tlio machinery 
which was con.sidered economical in Europe, But although they 
liad to avoid routine and hiisineas rigidity on the penalty of utter 
failure, still they belonged os.seutially to a cinas of c.xporta. Like 
all experts, they had to dei)eud, not ui)ou inta-c imorgy, untutored 
enthusiasm, and good-will, but upon can'fn! training and singlo- 
mindod devotion to a speeiai task, and at tim same time proper 
provision had to be nnulo for eodrdinating the rcsulta of this 
liighly specialized work. More complete organization necessarily 
accompanied specialization. The e.xpcrt Ijccamo a part of a 
great industrial machine. His individuality tended to disappear 
in his work. His interests became tho,so of a groii]). Imperative 
economic necessities began to claaslfy tlu! individuals composing 
American society in the sanie way, if not to tho soino extent, that 
they had been chissiflcd in Europe. 

Tills was a result which had never entered into tho caloulations 
of tlio pioneer Democrat, Ho had disliked specialization, because, 
as ho thought, It narrowed and impoverished tho individual: and 
ho distrusted permanent and official foniiHof organization, because, 
as ho thought, they hampered tlie individual. His wholo political, 
social, and economic outlook embodied a society of onergoWc, 
optimistic, and prosperous denioorats, united by much tlio same 
interests, occupations, ami point of view. Eucli of those demo- 
crats was to bo essentially an all-round man. His conception of 
all-round manhood was somewhat limited; but it meant at least 
a person who was expansive in feeling, who was enough of a busi- 
ness man successfully to pursue his own interests, and enough of 
n politician to prevent any infringement or perversion of his rights. 
He never doubted that tho desired combination of business man, 
politician, imd good follow constituted an excellent ideal of demo- 
cratic individuality, that it was sufficiently realized in the average 
Western American of the Jacksonian epoch, that It would continue 
to ho the type of admirable manhood, and that the good democrats 
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embodying this type would continue to merit and to obtain sub- 
stantial and approximately equal pecuniary rewards. MorepVor, 
for a long time the vision remained sufficiently true. The typical 
American democrat described by De Tocqueville corresponded .very 
well with the vision of the pioneer ; and he did not disappear during 
the succeeding generation. For many years millions of Americans 
of much the same pattern were rewarded for their demoorntic 
virtue in an approximately similar manner. Of course some people 
were poor, and some people were rich; but there was no class ol 
the very rich, and the poverty of the poor was generally their own 
fault. Opportunity knocked at the door of every man, and the 
poor man of to-day was the prosperous householder of to-morrow, 
For a long time American social and economic conditions were 
not merely fluid, but consistent and homogeneous, and the vision 
of the'pioneer was fulfilled. Nevertheless, this condition was es- 
sentially transient. It contained within itself tho seeds of its own 
dissolution and transformation; and this transformation made 
headway just as soon as, and just as far aa, economic conditions 
began to prefer the man who was capable of specializing liia work, 
and of organizing it with the work of his fellows. 

The dominant note, consequently, of the pioneer period was an 
unformed national consistency, reached by means of a natural 
community of feeling and a general similarity of occupation and 
well-being, On the other hand, the dominant note of the period 
from 1870 until the present day has been the gradual disintegra- 
tion of this early national consistency, brought about by economic 
forces making for specialization and organization in all practical 
affairs, for social classification, and finally for greater individual 
distinction. Moreover, the tendency towards specialization 
first began to undermine the very corner-stone of the pioneer's 
democratic edifice. If private interest and public weal wore to 
be as harmonious as the pioneer assumed, every economic producer 
must be a practical politician, and there must be no deep-lying 
division between these primary activities. But the very first 
result of the specializing tendency was to send the man of business, 
the politician, and the lawyer off on separate tacks. Busiuess 
interests became ao absorbing that they demanded all of a man's 
time and energy; and he was obliged to neglect politics except in 
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,BO fill’ ns iiolitk'H alT«(!l(Hl ljuniiu>Brt, In tlu; hhiiui wtiy, tlio 
'ful lawyora nftor tltu War worn Ichh uj)! than formerly ti» l)K;]nno' 
politiciaiiH nail utati'aint'ii. Thay luft jailtlic alYaira lurgijly tn tlia 
uuaucuestffiil lawyara. PolilirH ilHuif hiiiainia an uccuimtiDn vvhirli 
niiulo very exacting (leinanilH u])(in a nuiii'a limn and loiun liia 
conscience. Public service or iiiililary succe.'^.s were no long(T the 
best roads to public distiiudion. Men beeaine renowned and 
distinguished quib^ a.s much, if not more, for nchievtanculs in their 
private and special occupations. Along with the leadership of 
statesmen and goiiorals, tlic American ixtople began to naiognize 
that of linaneicr.s, “captains of indtistry," <;m|>oration lawyers, 
political and labor "bosses," and tlies(! gentlemen iuwuined e.x- 
tromely important parts in llie direction of Ainerieaii alTuirs. 
0/Fioially, the new leaders wi!re just like any other Anierieaii <!itizen. 
No titlas could bo conferred upon them, and their imsition brought 
with it no necc-ssary iriiblie respoitsibililie.H. AeUially, howover, 
they cxorcisctl in many (iase-s more iidhieneo upon American social 
and political economy than did the ollicial h«iuler.s. Tln^y were on 
intrusion, into the traditional economic jxilitieal and social systimi, 
for wliioli no provision had been nnuh*. Tlieir special iutercats, 
and the necessities of their special tasks, niudo tlieir manner of lifo 
didcront from that of other Aiiuirican <-iti/!ens, and tlieir peculiar 
opportunities eimViled them to approiiriale an iiiniHiially largo 
sharo of tho fniils of American economic developinuut. Thus 
they sorioiisly impaired tho social and eeimomia lioinogenoity, 
^which tho pioneer bcllovcd to bo tho essential quality of fruitful 
Amcrioaniam. 


n 

TUB DBVBIjOPMBNT OF TUB nU-SINttSS HPEOrALIflT 

Before seeking to trace the eonseqiiences and tho signincaiico 
of this sjiccialized organizution of Ainerioun practical affairs, we 
must examine its origin with some cure. An exact and comjdelc 
understanding thereof will in itself afford an uninislahabte hint 
of tho way in wliicii its eonHCciuenees are to be nppraised, and 
whorovor noco-ssary, corrected. Tlio great and increasing innuenee 
of tho now unofllulal leadens has been duo nut only to economic 
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conditiona and to individual initiative^ but to tho nature of our 
political ideas and institutions. The traditional American theory 
was that the individual should have a free hand. In so far aa he 
was subject to public regulation and control such control should 
be exercised by local authorities, whereof the result would be a 
happy combination of individual prosperity and public weal 
But this expectation, as we have seen, has proved to be erroneous, 
While it has, indeed, resulted in individual prosperity, the indi- 
vidual who has reaped most of the prosperity is not the average, 
but the special man; and however the public may have benefited 
from the process, the benefit is mixed with so many drawbacks 
that, even if it may not be wholly condemned, it certainly cannot 
be wholly approved, The plain fact is that the individual in freely 
and energetically pursuing his own private purposes has not been 
the inevitable public benefactor assumed by the traditional 
American interpretation of democracy. No doubt he has inciden- 
tally accomphshed, in the pursuit of his own aggrandisement, cer- 
tain manifest public benefits; but wherever pubhc and private 
advantages have conflicted, he has naturally preferred the latter. 
And under our traditional political system there was, until re- 
cently, no effective way of correcting his preference. 

As long as the economic opportunities of American life consisted 
chiefly in the appropriation and improvement of uncultivated 
land, the average energetic man had no difficulty in obtaining his 
fair share of the increasing American economic product; but the 
time came when such oppoiliunities, although still important, 
were dwarfed by other opportunities, incident to the development 
of a more mature economic system. These opportunities, which 
were, of course, connected with the manufacturing, industrial, 
and technical development of the country, demanded under 
American conditions a very special type of man the man who 
would bring to his task not merely energy, but unscrupulous de- 
votion, originality, daring, and in the course of time a large fund 
of instructive experience. The early American industrial condi- 
tions differed from those of Europe In that they were fluid, and 
as a result of this instability, extremely precarious. Rapid 
changes in markets, business methods, and industrial machinery 
made it very diflScult to build up a safe business. A manufacturer 
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or a merchant could not seoui’e his business salvation, as in Europe, 
merely by the adoption of sound conservative methods. Tho 
American busineBs man had greater opportunities and a freer 
hand than his European prototype; but he was also beset by more 
severe, more imsorupulous, and more dangerous competition. 
The industrious and thrifty farmer could be tolerably sure of a 
modest oompetenoe, due partly to his own efforts, and partly to 
the increased value of his land in a more populous community; 
but the business man had no such security. In his case it was war 
to the knife. He was presented with a choice between aggressive 
daring business operations, and financial insignificance or ruin. 

No doubt this situation was due as much to the temper of tho 
American business man as to his economic environment. Ameri- 
can energy had been consecrated to economic development. The 
business man in seeking to realize his ambitions and purposes was 
checked neither by government control nor social custom. He 
had nothing to do and nothing to consider except his own business 
advancement and success. He was eager, strenuous, and im- 
patient, He liked the excitement and tho risk of large operations* 
The capital at his command was generally too small for the safe 
and conservative conduct of his business; and he was consequently 
obliged to be adventurous, or else to bo left behind in the race. Ho 
might Well be earning enormous profits one year and skirting 
bankruptcy the next. Under such a stress conservatism and 
caution were suicidal. It was the instinct of self-preservation, 
as well as the spirit of business adventure, which kept him con- 
stantly seeking for larger markets, improved methods, or for some 
peculiar means of getting ahead of his competitors. He had no 
fortress behind which he could hide and enjoy his conquests. 
Surrounded as he was by aggressive enemies and undefended 
frontiers, his beat means of security lay in a policy of constant 
innovation and expansion. Moreover, even after be had obtained 
the bulwark of sufficient capital and more settled industrial sur- 
I’oundings, he was under no temptation to quit and enjoy the spoils 
of his conquests. The social, intellectual, or even the more vulgar 
pleasures, afforded by leisure and wealth, could bring him no thrill, 
which was anything like as intense as that derived from the exor- 
cise of his business ability and power. He could not conquer 
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except by virtue of a strong, tenacious, adventurous, and unsorupu- 
lous will; and after ha had conquered, this will had him in com- 
plete possession. He had nothing to do but to play the game to 
the end — even though his additional profits were of no living use 
to him, 

If, however, the fluid and fluctuating nature of American eco- 
nomic conditions and the fierceness of American competitive 
methods turned business into a state of dangerous and aggi'es- 
sive warfare, the steady and enormous expansion of the Ameri- 
can markets made the rewards of victory correspondingly great. 
Not only was the population of the country increasing at an enor- 
mous rate, but the demand for certain necessary products, services, 
and commodities was increasing at a higher rate than the popu- 
lation. The American people were still a most homogeneous 
collection of human beings. They wanted very much the same 
things; they wanted more of these things year after year; and 
they immediately rewarded any cheapening of the product by 
buying it in much larger quantities, The great business oppor- 
tunities of American life consisted, consequently, in supplying 
some popular or necessary article or service at a cheaper price than 
that at which any one else could furnish it; and the great effort 
of American business men was, of course, to obtain some advantage 
over their competitors in producing such on article or in supply- 
ing such a service, The best result of this condition was a constant 
Improvement in the mechanism of production. Cheapness wajs 
found to, depend largely upon the efficient use of machinery, and 
the efficient use of machinery was found to depend upon constant 
wear and quick replacement by a better machine. But while the 
economic advantage of the exhausting use and the constant im- 
provement of machinery was the most important economic dis- 
covory of the American business man, he was also encouraged 
by Ws surroundings to seek economies in other and less legitimate 
ways, It was all very well to multiply machines Jand make them 
more efficient, but similar improvements were open to competi- 
tors. The great object was to obtain soihe advantage which was 
denied to your oorupetitors. Then the business man could not 
only secure his own position, but utterly rout and annihilate his 
adversaries. 
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At this point the railroads oame to the assistance of the aggrcs- 
sive and unscrupulous business man. They gave such men an 
advantage over their competitoi'S by granting them special rates; 
and inasmuch as this practice has played a decisive part in Ameri- 
can business development, its effect and its meaning, frequently 
as they have been pointed out, must bo carefully traced. 

The railroads themselves are, perhaps, the moat perfect illus- 
tration of the profits which accrue in a rapidly growing country 
from the possession of certain advantages in supplying to the 
public an iudispensable service. They were not built, as in most 
European states, under national supervision and regulation, or 
according to a general plan which prevented unnecessary com- 
petition. Their routes and their methods were duo almost 
entirely to private enterprise and to local economic necessities. 
They originated in local lines radiating from large cities; and only 
very slowly did their organization come to correspond with the 
great national routes of trade. The process of building up the 
leading systems was in the beginning a process of combining the 
local roads into important trunt lines. Such combinations were 
enormously profitable, because the business of the ooiiflolidatod 
roads increased in a much larger proportion than did the cost 
of financing and operating the larger mileage; and after the 
combinations were made the owners of the consolidated road 
were precisely in the position of men who had obtained a cer- 
tain strategic advantage in supplying a necessary servioo to their 
fellow-countrymen. Their terminals, rights of way, and machinery 
could not be duplicated except at an increased cost, and their owners 
were in a position necessarily to benefit from the growth of tho 
country in industry and population. No doubt their economic 
position was in certain respects precarious. They did not escape 
the necessity, to which other American business enterprises had 
to submit, of fighting for a sufficient share of. the spoils. But 
in maldng the fight, they had acquired certain advantages which, 
if they were intelligently used, would necessarily result in victory ; 
and os we all Icnow, these advantages have proved to be sufficient, 
The railroads have been the greatest single source of large American 
fortunes, and the men who control the large railroad systems 
are the most powerful and conspicuous American industrial leadcrai 
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Important, however, as has been the direct effect of big rail- 
road Bystems on the industrial economy of the country, their in- 
direct effects have probably been even more important. In one 
way or another, they have been the most effective of all agencies 
working for the larger organization of American industries. Prob- 
ably such an organization was bound to have come in any event, 
because the standard economic needs of millions of thrifty demo- 
crats could in the long run be most cheaply satisfied by means of 
well-situated and fully equipped industrial plants of the largest 
size; but the railroad both hastened this result and determined 
its peculiar character. The population of the United States is so 
scattered, its distances so huge, and its variations in topograpliioal 
level 80 great, that its industries would necessarily have remained 
very local in character, os long as its system of transportation 
depended chiefly upon water-ways and highways. Some kind 
of quick ti'Emsportation across coimtry was, consequently, an in- 
dispensable condition of the national organization of American 
industry and commerce. The railroad not only supplied tliis 
need, but coming as it did pretty much at the beginning of our 
industrial development, it largely modified and determined the 
character thereof. By considerably increasing the area within 
which the products of any one locality could be profitably sold, 
it worked naturally in favor of the concentration of a few large 
factories in peculiarly favorable locations; and this natural 
process was accelerated by the policy which the largei* companies 
adopted in the making of their rates. The rapid growth of big 
producing establishments was forced, because of the rebates 
granted to them by the railroads. Without such rebates the large 
manufacturing corporation controlled by a few individuals might 
still have come into existence; but these individuals would have 
been neither as powerful as they now are, nor as opulent, nor os 
much subject to suspicion. 

It is peculiarly desirable to understand, consequently, just how 
these rebates came to be granted. It was, apparently, contrary 
to the interest of the railroad companies to cut their rates for 
the benefit of any one class of customers; and it was, also, an 
illegal practice, which had to be carried on by secret and under- 
hand methods. Almost all t.liP nfo+Q 1 orrrcj — 
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rations engaged in transportation had i^een organized, had defined 
railways, like higliways, ns pnhlio necessities, Snuli corporations 
had usually been grantcrl by tlio Htiitos the power to cuudoinn 
land, — and tho delegation of aueh a power to a private company 
meant, of course, that it owed certain n^sponsibilities to the public 
na a common carrier, among which tho responsibility of not 
allowing special privileges to any one customer was maiufcHtly 
to bo included. When tho railroa<l nuiuag(?rs have boon asked 
why they cut their published rates and evaded the laws, they have 
always contended that they wore fonsHl to do so; and whatever 
may bo thought of tlu) ph'a, it eauuot Isi lightly set aside. As 
wo have scon, the trunk line's leading from Chicago to the coast 
wore the restdt of tlio consolidations of hs'al roud.s. After tlio 
consolidations had taken ]>lace, these eompuiiies began to com- 
pote fiercely for throiigli freight, and th<! rebali's were an inci- 
dent in this competition. Tho trunk lines in the early years of 
thoir oxistcaeo wore in the position (tf many other American 
business cntcrpriHcs. For tlu! time Iteing, they were more than 
competent to carry all tho freight (jfiVie.cl at competitive points. 
Inasmuch as tlicro was not enough to go arouml, they fought 
morcilossly for what business th(!ro was. Whisi a large individual 
sliippor was prepared to guarantee them a eertain amount of 
freight in return for speoial rates, tliey wtTo (»blig<!d either to 
grant the rates or to lose the Inisiness, Of eourso the.y submitted, 
and defended their sulunlasion as a measuro of H('lf-pr<«M!rvnUou, 
No great intellig<fnce is rerpiired to thdeet in thi.s sitnation tho 
evidence of a vicious cirelo. The ubsorplion of Americans In 
business affairs, and the free hand wlile.h tlie strueturc and ideals 
of American life granted them, had made l>usm('.sH competition 
a licroo and merciless affair; while at the same tijne tho fluid 
nature of American economic conditions made, suecesH very pre- 
carious. Every shrewd and resoluti! man would seek to scouro 
himself against tho dangers of tliis situation by means of special 
advantages, and tho most effective of all special advantagiw would, 
of course, bo special railroad ratas. Hut a shipper sueli as John 
D. llookcfcllcr could ol)tain special ruti's only liceauso Itui rail- 
roads were in a position similar to Ids own, and were fighting 
strenuously for supremacy. Tlio favored shipper and tho rail- 
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road both excused themBelves on the ground of self-preserva'* 
tion, and sometimes even claimed that it was just for a large 
shipper to obtain better rates than a small one. This was all 
very well for the larger shipper and the railroad, but in the 
meantime what became of the small shipper, whom Mr, Rocke- 
feller was enabled to annihilate by means of his contracts. with 
the railroad companies ? The small shipper saw himself forced 
out of business, because corporations to whom the state had 
granted special privileges as common carriers, hod a private 
interest in doing business with his bigger, more daring, and un- 
scrupulous competitors. 

Of course no such result could have happened, if at any point 
in this vicious circle of private interests, there hod been asserted a 
dominant public Interest; and there are several points at which 
such an interest might well have been intruded. The circle 
would have been broken, if, for instance, the granting of illegal 
rebates had been ejBfeotively prohibited; but as a matter of fact 
they could not be effectively prohibited by the public authorities, 
to whom dther the railroads or the large shippers were technically 
responsible. A shipper of oil in Cleveland, Ohio, would have a 
difficult time in protesting against illegal ffiscrimination on the 
part of a railroad conducting an inter-state business and organ- 
ized under the laws of New York. No doubt he could appeal to 
the Federal government; but the Federal government had been, 
for the time being, disqualified by many different causes from effec- 
tive interference. In the first place there was to be overcome the 
conventional democratic prejudice against what was called oen- 
trail zati on. A tradition of local control over the machinery of. 
transit and transportation was dominant during the early period 
of railroad construction. The fact that railways would finally 
become the all-important vehicles of inter-state commerce was 
either overlooked or considered unimportant. The general gov- 
ernment did not interfere — except when, as in the case of the 
Pacific lines, its interference and assistance were solicited by pri- 
vate interests. For a long time the idea that the Federal govern- 
ment hod any general responsibility in respect to the national 
transportation system was devoid of practical consequences. 

In the end an Inter-state Commerce law was passed, in which the 
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preaonco of u national interest in respiiet to the American Hysteni 
of transportation was recognized. Hut this law, like our tariff 
laws, wna framed for the benefit eliielly of a eomltiualion of local 
and Hijcclal interemts; un<l it sesrved little, to advance any gemiiiKi 
national interest in n'lation to the railroads. To la* wire it did 
forl)i(i rebates, but the machinery for enforcing the. iiroliiliitioa 
was incfiicient, and during anoth(>r twenty years the prohibition 
remained substantially a dead letter. The provi-slons of the 
law forbidding rebates wore in truth merely a bit of legal hypocrisy. 
Ilobates could not bo openly defeiuled; but the, business of the 
country was honeycombed with them, and the majority of the 
shippers in who.se intere.st the law was iia.ssed did not want tlio 
prohibition onforcoil. Their inlluouco at Wa.shingtoa was sulR- 
ciontly powerful to prevent the adoption of any effective incus- 
urea for the abatement of the evil. The Eederal Inter-state Coin- 
morco Commission, unliko the local authorities, would liavu been 
fully competent to abolish rebatirs; but tim plain truth waa 
that the olfoctivu public opinion in the busiiiesH world either 
supported the evil or connived at it. The private interests at 
stake were, for tho time being, too strong for the public interest. 
Tho whole Ainorioan business tradition wius ojiposwl to govern- 
ment Intorferonoo with prevailing lniHliu!.s.s i)ruelice.H; and In view 
of this fact tliu resiwnsibility for tlio rebate.s ommot bo fixed 
merely upon tho railroads and tho trusts. Tlio American system 
had liconsed onergotio and unscrupnloiis individual aggrandizo- 
mont os tho best means of securing a public lieneill; and rebates 
wore merely a (lagyaut instance of tlio extent to which publio 
opinion permitted tlio domination of private interests. 

Tlio failure of tho Eodernl government to protect the pul die 
Interest in a matter over wliieh thu state govornmeiits had no 
effective control, has greatly uccclorated tho organization of Ameri- 
can industries on a national scale, hut for private and special 
purposes, Certain individuals conlrolllng certain corporations 
wore enabled to obtain a decided advantage in Hupplylng certain 
Borvicos and products to tlio enormously increa.Hiiig American 
market; and once those individuals and corporations had obtained 
dominant po-sitlons, it was in Iholr interest to strengthen oiio 
another’s liaiida in overy possible way. One big coriioralioa has 
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as a rule preferred to do business with another big corporation. 
TJioy were all of them producing some standard commodity or 
service, and it is part of the economical conduct of such businesses 
to buy and sell so far as possible in large quantities and under 
long contracts. Such contracts reduced to a comparatively low 
level the necessary uncertainties of business. It enabled the man- 
agers of these corporations to comit upon a certain market for 
their product or a certain cost for part of their raw material; 
and it must be remembered that the chief object of this whole 
work of industrial organisation was to diminish the hazards of 
unregulated competition and to subject large business operations 
to effective control. A conspicuous instance of the effect of such 
interests and motives may be seen in the lease of the ore lands 
belonging to the Great Northern Railroad to the United States 
Steel Corporation, The railroad company owned the largest 
body of good ore in the country, outside of the control of the Steel 
Corporation, and if these lands had been leased to many small 
companies, the ability of the independent steel manufacturers 
to compete with the big steel company would have been very 
muob increased. But the Great Northern Railroad Company 
found it simpler and more secure to do business with one large 
than a mimber of small companies; and in this way the Steel Cor- 
poration has obtained almost a monopoly of the raw material 
moet necessary to the production of finished steel. It will be 
understood, consequently, how inevitably these big corporations 
strengthen one anothcr^s hands; and it must be added that 
they had. political as well as economic motives for so doing, 
Although the big fellow's sometimes indulge in the luxuiy of fierce 
fighting, such fights arc always the prelude to still closer agree- 
ments. They are all embarked in the same boat; and surrounded 
as they are by on increasing amount of enmity, provoked by their 
aggrandizement, they have every reason to lend one another con- 
stant and effective support. 

There may be discerned in this peculiar organization of American 
industry an entangling alliance between a wholesome and a bale- 
ful tendency. The purpose which prompted men like John D. 
Rockefeller to escape from the savage warfare in which so many 
American business men were engaged, was in itself a justifiable 
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and ameliorating purpose. 'Competition in American business 
was insufficiently moderated either by the state or by the pre- 
vailing temper of American life. No sensible and rosourooful 
man will submit to such a precai'ious existence without making 
some attempt to escape from it; and if the means which Mr. 
Rockefeller and others took to secure themselves served to 
make the business lives of their competitors still more pre- 
carious, such a result was only the expiation which American 
business men were obliged to pay for their own oxoesseg. The 
concentrated leadership, the partial control, the thorough or- 
ganization thereby effected, was not necessarily a bad thing. 
It was in some respects a decidedly good thing, because leader- 
ship of any kind has certain intrinsic advantages. The trusts 
have certainly succeeded in reducing the amount of waste which 
was necessitated by the earlier condition of wholly unregulated 
competition. The competitive methods of nature have been, 
and still are, within limits indispensable; but the whole effort of 
civilization has been to reduce the area within which they are 
desirably effective; and it is entirely possible that in the end the 
American system of industrial organization will constitute a 
genuine advance in industrial economy. Large corporations, 
which can afford the best machinery, which control abundant 
capital, and which can plan with scrupulous economy all the 
details of producing and selling on important product or service, 
are actually able to reduce the cost of production to a minimum; 
and in the oases of certain American corporations such results 
have actually been achieved. The new organization of American 
industry has created an economic mechanism which is capable 
of being wonderfully and indefinitely serviceable to the Amerioan 
people. 

On the other hand, its serviceability is much diminished by the 
special opportunities it gives a few individuals. These opportu- 
nities do not amount in any case to a monopoly, but they do 
amount to a species of economic privilege which enables thorn 
to ming profits from the increasing Amerioan market dispro- 
portionate to the value of their economic services. What is 
still more unfortunate, however, is the equivooal position of these 
big corporations in respect to the laws under which they are 
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org^nizcdj and in respect to the public authorities which ars sup- 
posed to control them. Many of the large railway and industrial 
corporations havo reached their present size partly by an evasion 
or a defiance of tlie law. Their organizers took advantage of the 
American systera of local self-government and the American 
disposition to reduce the functions of the Federal government to 
a minimum — they took advantage of these legal conditions and 
political ideas to organize an industrial machinery which cannot 
bfl eilectivcly reached by local statutes and officials. The favor- 
able corporation laws of some states have been used as a means’ 
of preying upon the whole country; and the unfavorable corpora- 
tion laws of other states have been practically nullifled. The big 
corporations havo proved to be too big and powerful for the laws 
and oIEcialfi to which the American political system has subjected 
them; and their equivocal legal position has resulted in the cor- 
ruption of American public life and in the serious deterioration of 
our ayatem of local government, 

The net result of the industrial expansion of the United States 
since the Civil War has been the establishment in the heart of the 
American economic and social system of certain glaring inequali- 
ties of condition and power. The greater American railroad and 
industrial corporations control resources and conduct operations 
on a scale unprecedented in the economic history of the world. 
Tho groat American industrial leaders have accumulated fortunes 
for which there is also no precedent on the part of men who exer- 
cise no official political power. These inequalities are the result 
of tho organization of American industry on almost a national 
scale, — an organization which was brought about as a means of 
escape from the intolerable evils of unregulated competition. 
Every aspect of American business methods has helped to make 
them movitable, and the responsibility for them must be dis- 
tributed over the whole business and social fabric. But in spite of 
tho fact that they have originated as the inevitable result of 
American business methods and political ideas and institutions, 
they constitute a serious problem for a democracy to face; and 
this problem has many different aspects. . Its moat serious aspect 
IB constituted by the sheer size of the resulting inequalities. The 
rich men and the big corporations have become too wealthy and 
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powerful for tholr oflieial Btaiuling in American life. They have 
not obeyed the laws. They have attempted to control tlio 
official makers, administrator.s, and expounders of the law. They 
have done littlo to allay and much to excite the re.Hen(ineiit and 
suspicion. In short, while their work lia.s been eonstnietive from 
an economic and industrial standpoint, it has made for i)olitical 
corruption and sooial di.sinteKration. Children, ns they are, of 
the traditional American indivi<lualistie institutions, idturs, and 
practices, they have turned on their parents anil dealt them an 
ugly wound. Either these eeonomie inonstiirs will destroy tho 
system of ideas, institutions, ami praoticos out of which they 
have issued or olso bo destroyed by them. 

Ill 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE POLITICAL HPECIALI8T 

The corporations wore able to socuro and to exoreiso an execs- 
sive and corrupt influcnco on legislation, lieeausu their uggrnn- 
disoraont coineidod with a process of dotcriuration in our local 
political institutions. We have seen that the strc.ss of economic 
competition had spccialisscd tho American huHlness man and made 
him almost oxolusivoly preoccupied with tlio advancement of his 
own private intorosta; and ono of tlie first rc.sults of tliis spceialina- 
tion was an alteration lii ids attitude towards tlio political welfare 
of his country. Not only did he no longer give a.s mueh time to 
politics ns ho formerly did, but us his business inerou.sed in uixo 
and scope, ho found his own interests by way of conlllcting at 
many points with tiie laws of his country and with its well-being. 
Ho did not tako this coudiut very seriously. Ho was still re- 
Hooted In the mirror of his own mind as a patriotic and a public- 
spirited oitizon; but at tho same tiuio his nmhition was to conquor, 
and ho did not scruple to sacrifieo lioth tho law and the puhtio 
weal to his own prosperity. All unknowingly he liogan to testify to 
agrowing and a dcoisivo division between the two primary intcresta 
of Araorioan life, — between tho interest of the individual husinesa 
man and thointcrosb of tho body poHlio; and ho bcoamoa living ref- 
utation of the amiablo theories of tho Jacksonian Democrat that 
the two must substantially coincido, Tho busluesa man hud bo- 
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come merely a business man, and the conditions which had made 
him less of a politician had also had its effect upon the men whose 
business was that of politics. Just as business had become 
specialized and organized, so politics also became subject to 
specialization and organization. The appearance of the "Cap- 
tain of Industry ” was almost coincident with the appearance of 
the "Boss." 

There has been a disposition to treat the "Boss" chiefly as the 
political creature of the corrupt corporation; and it is undoubt- 
edly true that one of the most important functions of the munici- 
pal and state "Bosses" has been that of conducting negotiations 
with the corporations. But to consider the specialized organiza- 
tion of our local politics as the direct result of specialized organ- 
ization of American business is wholly to misunderstand its 
significance. The two processes are the parallel effects of the 
same conditions and ideas working in different fields. Business 
eflicienoy imder the conditions prevailing in our political and ec- 
onomic fabric demanded the “Captain of Industry." Political 
efiScienoy under our system of local government demanded the 
"Boss." The latter is an independent power who has his own 
special reasons for existence. He put in an embryonic appoar- 
^ce long before the large corporations had obtained anything 
like their existing power in American politics; and he will survive 
in some form their reduction to political insignificance. Ho has 
been a genuine and within limits a useful product of the American 
democracy ; and it would be fatal either to undervalue or to mis- 
understand him. 


The American system of local self-government encouraged the 
creation of the political "Boss," because it required such an enor- 
mous amount of political business. Some one was needed to 
transact this business, and the professional politician was de- 
veloped to supply the need. There was no reason why such a 
need should have existed, because the amount of political business 
incident to state government could have been very much econo- 
mized by a simpler method of organization. But American 
emocra o i eas during the years when the state governments 
r were wholly opposed to simpUcity of organization. 
Ihe state constitutions adopted during the period of Jacksonian 
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supremacy seem designed to make local government costly in 
time and energy and irresponsible in action; and they provided 
the legal scenery in the midst of which the professional politician 
became the only eflfective hero. 

The state constitutions were all very much influenced by the 
Federal instrument; but in the copies many attempts were made 
to improve upon the model. The Democracy had come to believe 
that the Federal Constitution tended to encourage independence 
and even special efiioienoy on the part of Federal officials; and it 
proposed to correct such an erroneous tendency in the moro 
thoroughly democratic state governments. No attempt was, 
indeed, made to deprive the executive and the judicial officials of 
independence by making them the creatures of the legislative 
branch; for such a change, although conforming to earlier demo- 
cratic ideas, would have looked in the direction of a concen- 
tration of responsibility. The far more insddious course was 
adopted of keeping the executive, the judicial, and the legisla- 
tive branches of the government technically separate, while at the 
same time depriving all three of any genuine independence and 
efficiency. The term of the executive, for instance, was not al- 
lowed to exoeed one or two years. The importance of his func- 
tions was diminished. His power of appointment was cur- 
tailed. Many of his most important executive assistants wore 
elected by popular vote and made independent of him. In some 
few instances he was even deprived of a qualified veto upon legis- 
lation. But the legislature itself was not treated much better. 
Instead of deriving its power from a short constitution which 
conferred upon it full legislative responsibilities and powers, the 
tendency has been to incorporate an enormous mass of special and 
detailed legislation in the fundamental law, and so to diminish 
indefinitely the power of the legislative branch either to be useful 
or dangerous. Finally state judges instead of being appointed 
for life were usually elected for limited terms, so that they could 
scarcely avoid being more ''amenable to public opinion.” The 
tendency in every respect was to multiply elections and olective 
officials, divide responsibility and power, and destroy independ- 
ence. The more "democratic” these constitutions became, the 
more clearly the Democracy showed its disposition to distrust its 
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own representatives; and to deprive them of any ehanoe of being 
genuinely representative. 

The object of the Jacksonian Democrat in framing constitutions 
of this kind was to keep political power in the hands of the “plain 
people/* and to forestall the domination of administrative and 
legislative specialists. The effect was precisely the opposite. 
They afforded the political specialist a wonderful opportunity. 
The ordinary American could not pretend to give as muoh time 
to politics os the smooth operation of this complicated machine 
demanded; and little by little there emerged in different parts of 
the country a olass of politicians who spent all their time in 
nominating and electing candidates to these numerous oiBoes. 
The officials so elected, instead of being responsible t6 the people, 
were responsible to the men to whom they owed their offices; 
and their own individual official power was usually so small that 
they could not put what little independence they possessed 
to any good use. As a matter of fact, they used their official 
powers chiefly for the benefit of their creators. They appointed 
to office the men whom the “Bosses” selected. They passed the 
measures which the maoliine demanded. In this way the pro^ 
fessional politician gradually obtained a stock of political goods 
wherewith to maintain and increase his power. Reenforced by 
the introduction of the spoils system first into the state and then 
into the Federal civil services, a process of local political organ- 
ization began after 1830 to make rapid headway. Local leaders 
appeared in different parts of the country who little by littio 
relieved the farmer and the business man of tho cares and pre- 
occupations of government. In the beginning tho most efficient 
of these politicians were usually Jacksonian Democrats, and they 
ruled both in the name of the people and by virtue of a sturdy 
popular following. They gradually increased in power, until in 
the years succeeding the war they became the dominant influence 
in local American politics, and had won the right to be called 
something which they would never have dared to call themselves, 
vizi a governing class. 

While the local “Boss” nearly always belonged to the political 
party dominant in his neighborhood, so that ho could in ordinary 
elections depend upon the regular party vote, still the real source 
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of liis powor con.sinUiil in iv Imiul of porsoniil rotniuora; tind tlio 
mcfins by wliioh snob RrunpH w(‘ro colInctiHl inul bold toROtlior 
contain a curious inixtnro of corruptbni and doinoiiraoy. In the 
first piano the loctd loader bad to bo a "good follow" who lived in 
tho midst of bis followers and know all about tboin. Ilis In- 
Huonco was absolutoly dopondout upon porsonal kiiullinoHS, loy- 
alty, and good-comradosbip. Ho wns socially tho jilayiualo 
and tho equal of bis followers, and tho relations among tlieni wm-o 
cbnracterized by many admirable ipialitics. Tho group was 
within limits a gonuiuu example of social democracy, and was 
founded on mutual umh'rstamling, good-will, and assistance. 
Tho leader used his ollicial and unolliciat power to obtain jolis for 
his followers. He suecored them when in need; ho sometimes 
jirotected them against the invidious activity of the police or the 
pro.secuting attorneys; he provided excursions and picnics for them 
in hot weather; he tied them to himself hy a thousand bonds 
of Intoreat and assoeiation; he organized lliem into a elan, who 
Bupportoil him blindly at elections In return for a deal of per- 
sonal kindliuesa and a muililudo of small services; bo becamo 
thoir genuine representative, wlietlier oflicial or not, because ho 
roproflcntod their most vital iiitereBtu and satisfied tluiir most 
pre.ssing and intimate needs. 

Tho general method of political orgmiization iudiouted above 
was porfected in tho two decades siuieoeiling the (Jivil War. Tho 
American deinoornoy was divided poliUcnIly into a multiludo of 
small groups, organized chiefly ferr the purpo.se of securing the 
local and individual interests of tliesc groujis and their lenders, and 
supported by local and personnt feeling, political patronogo, and 
petty "graft." Thc.sp groups were nssonialcd with both parties, 
and merely made the use of purtisau ties and cries to secure tho 
cooperation of more disinterested voters. Tlie result was that 
BO far as American political ropresontatiou was merely local, it 
was generally corrupt, and it was always selfish. Tho lender's 
powor depended nhsolutely on on appeal to tho individual, neigh) mr- 
hood, and cloas interests of Ids followers. They wore tho ''ius))ile’’ ; 
ho was the popular trilmno. Ho could not retain ids power for 
a montli, in case Im failed to auborclinnto every larger interest 
to tho flattery, cajolery, and nourishment of ids local clan. Tlius 
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the local representative system was poisoned at its source. The 
alderman, the assemblyman, or the congressman, even if he were 
an honest man, represented little more than the political powers 
controlling his district; and to be disinterested in local politics 
was usually equivalent to being indifferent. 

Although these local clans were the basis of American political 
organization, they were not, of ooui*se, its ultimate fruit. In 
many of the cities, large and small, and in some of the states the 
leaders of the local groups were subordinated to one of their number 
who became the real “Bosa^^ and who strengthened the district 
organizations by using for their benefit the municipal, state, and 
Federal patronage. The relation of the municipal or state ^^Boss^' 
to the district leaders was similar to the relation which the district 
leader bore to his more important retainers. The ''Boss” first 
obtained his primacy by means of diplomatic skill or force of 
character; and his ability to retain it depended upon his ability 
to satisfy the demands of the district leaders for patronage, 
while at the some time leading the organization to victory in the 
local elections. His special duties as '^Boss^^ required personal 
prestige, strength of will, power of pemuasive talking, good 
judgment of men, loyalty to his promises and his followers, 
and a complete lack of scruple. Unlike the district leader, how- 
ever, the municipal “Boss*' has tended to become a secretive 
and somewhat lonely person, who carried on his business behind 
closed doors, and on whom was visited the odium inouiTed 
by this whole system of political organization. The district 
leader either does not incur or is less affected by this odium, 
because his social status is precisely that of his followers. The 
“Boas," on the other hand, by this wealth and public position 
would naturally be an important member of the society in which 
he lives, whereas as a matter of fact he has come to be ostracized 
because of the source of his power and wealth, His leadership 
over-reached the diatriot elan, which was real social basis; and 
the consoquence was that the “Boss" became, to all appearances, 
a very unpopular man in the democracy which he ruled. 

His secretiveness and his impopularity point to one of the most 
important functions of the municipal and state “Bosses," to 
which as yet only incidental reference has been made. The 
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“Boss" boOftmc the nmn who nogotiiitcd with the corpomtloiis, 
and through whom they obtained wimt they wanted. Wu havo 
already seen that the large corporatiniiK, pnrtieiiinriy Ihrwo 
owning railroad mid municipal fraticliiHe.s, havo fouiul that the 
purchase of a certain ninmmt of political power waa a nceessury 
consequence of their dubious legal po-sition. A IrafllR of thia 
kind was not one, of counso, to wiiieh many people conkl be ad- 
mitted. It immt Itc transacted in s<’eret, and by people wlio pos- 
sessed full authority. An agreement to acenre eortnin franchiacB 
or certain needed legislation in return for certain personal or 
party favors was not an agreement n-liieli could be mnilo between 
a board of (Iirector.s and a group of district leatlens. If a largo 
number of people wero familiar with the dotaila of such negotiations, 
something more than a hint tliereof would be sure to leak out; 
and unquestionably tbo fact tliat a trulTie, of this kind was part 
of tlio political game had mucli to do with tlio ability of tho mu- 
nicipal or state “Bo-sa” to obtain and to keep hia power. Tho 
profits not only onablcd him to ItuTeaso party funds and to lino 
his own pockets, but it also furiiiHlied him with a uacful and 
abundant source of patronage. IIo could get poaitions for the 
political bonclimon of his district leaders, not only with the local 
and state govornmonts, but with tho corporations. Thus every 
“Boss," oven tlioao whose influence did not extend beyond an 
oloction district, was more or loss completely ulentlficd with tbo 
corporatlon.s who occupied within his bolliwlok any important 
relation to tlio state. 

This alllanoo between tlio political mnchluea and tho big cor- 
porations — partlculorly those who operate railroads or control 
municipal franchises — was an allinuco helwcen two indepcnticnl 
and coordinate powers in the kingdom of American practical 
affairs. Tho political “Boss" did not create the industrial leader 
forhis own good purposes. Neither did the industrial loader crento 
tho raaohino and Its "Boss," although lie has done much to con- 
firm the latter's influenco. Eacii of them saw an opportunity to 
turn to his own account the Indivkiualtslic ''freedom" of Ameri- 
can politics and Industry. Each of them was enabled by tho 
character of our political tradiliona to obtain an amount of power 
which tho originators of tlioso political Ideas never anticipated, 
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and which, if not illegal, was entirely outside the law. It so hap- 
pened that the kind of power which each obtained was very 
useful to the other. A corporation which derived its profits from 
public franchises, or from a business transacted in many different 
states, found the purchase of a local or state machine well within 
its means and well according to its interests. The professional 
politicians who had embarked in politics os a business and who 
were making what they could out of it for themselves and their 
followers, could not resist this unexpected and lucrative addition 
to their market. Bub it must be remembered that the alliance 
was founded on interest rather than association, on mutual ogi'ee- 
ment rather than on any effective subordination one to another. 
A certain change in conditions might easily make their separate 
interests diverge, and abstract all the profits from their traffic, 
If anything happened, for instance, to make inter-state railroad 
corporations less dependent on the state governments, they 
would no longer need the expense of subsidizing the state machines. 
There are signs at the present time that these interests are diverg- 
ing, and that such alliances will be less dangerous in the future 
than they have been in the post. But even if the alliance is broken, 
the peculiar unofficial organization of American industry and poli- 
tics will persist, and will constitute, both in its consequences and 
its significance, two of our most important national problems. 

It would be as grave a mistake, however, absolutely to condemn 
this process of political organization as it would absolutely to con- 
demn the process of Industrial organization. Tho huge corpo- 
ration and the political machine were both created to satisfy a 
real and a permanent need — the needs of specialized leadership 
and associated action in these two primaiy American activities. 
That in both of these cases the actual method of organization 
has threatened vital public interests, and even the very future of 
democracy has been due chiefly to the disregard by the official 
American political system of the necessity and the consequences 
of specialized leadership and associated action. The political 
system was based on the assumption that the individualism it 
encouraged could be persuaded merely by the power of words to 
respeet the public interest, that public officials could be deprived 
of independence and authority for the real benefit of the “ plain 
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Ijeoplo,” ftiul that tlio “ plain paopln*' wnuhi u^k nnihinn from 
the government I)Ut their legal rights. Tiiewe n.'^.siiinplion.s went 
all eijoiieoiis; anil wlien assoehiteil neliou anil spei'ializtal leailer- 
fihip becuino neimsary in local Ami'riean poiitie.s, the leaileirt mal 
their machine took uilvaiitago of the tiefeelive nllieial ayHiem 
to build up an uuonieial Hysteni, Inttler .suited In actual jiopiilar 
needs. The "people'' wanliid the government to do sonielhiiig 
for them, and the polilieiaris made (heir living atnl served tlieir 
country by eatiafyhig the want. To he sure, the "pitople" 
they benefited were u small minority of the whoht jtoiailalion 
whoso interests were far from heing the pidilie intere.st; Init it 
was none the less natural that the pi'ople, whoever (hey were, 
should want the governmeiit to do more for them (Iian to guar- 
antee certain legal riglds, and It wa.s inevilahle that thiy should 
select leaders who could .satisfy their positive, if selfish, needs. 

The consequence ha.s been, liuwever, a separation of aetual 
political ])owin’ from official political responsibility. T)ie public 
oflioere are still techuieully resjKmsible for (he good govern- 
ment of tho states, even if, n.s individualH, they have not been 
granted the nccoisary niithorily l•^^eelively to perform their task. 
But their aetual power is even smaller than their oflieial aulliority. 
They arc Jilinost completely controlhai by tlii^ imieliiiX’ wliieli 
secures their election or iipi)ointm('nt. The lemliT or h'adera of 
that machine are the rulers of the eoimmiiiily, (weii though they ’ 
occupy no olllce.s and cannot he. belli in any way |iuhliely respon- 
sible. Here, again, as in Ibe case of the imilti-niilllonaire, webnvn 
an example of a dtmgerous inequality in the distribution of power, 
and one which tends to maintain and perpetuate itself. The 
professional politician is frequently la.aiten and ia heing vigorously 
fought; but he himself understands how necessary he is under 
the existing local political organization, and how diffieult it will 
be to dislodge him. Beaten though he he again and again, ho 
constantly recovers hi.s inlluonce, because lie is perfonning n 
necessary political task and because he is genuinely representative 
of the needs of Ills followers. Orgaiuanlions mucIi us Tunuiiuny 
in Now York City arc founded on a dcejily routed pulitleui Iraili- 
tion, a group of jiainilar Ideas, prejudices, and interests, and a 
species of genuine demoerntie osaociatigu which arc a guarantee 
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of a long and tenacioue life. They will survive much of the 
reforming machinery which is being created for their extirpation. 

IV 

THE LABOK UNION AND THE DBMOORATIC TRADITION 

One other decisive instance of this specialized organization of 
American activity remains to be considered — that of the labor 
unions. The power which the unions have obtained in certain 
industrial centers and the tightness of their organization would 
have seemed anomalous to the good Jacksonian Democrat. From 
his point of view the whole American democracy was a kind of 
labor union whose poUtioal constitution provided for a sub- 
stantially equal division of the products of labor; and if the United 
States had remained as much of an agricultural community as it 
was in 1830, the Jaoksonian system would have preserved a much 
higher degree of serviceability. 

Except in the case of certain local Granger and Populist move- 
ments, the American farmers have never felt the necessity of 
organization to advance either their economic or their political 
interests. But when the mechanic or the day-laborer gathered 
into the cities, be soon discovered that life in a democratic state 
by no means deprived him of special class interests. No doubt 
he was at worst paid better than his European analogues, be- 
cause the demand for labor in a new country was continually 
outrunning the supply; but on occasions he was, like his employer, 
threatened with merciless competition. The large and continuous 
stream of foreign immigrants, whose standards of living were 
in the beginning lower than those which prevailed in this country, 
were, particularly in hard times, a constant menace not merely 
to his advancement, but to the stability of his economic situa- 
tion; and he bepn to organize partly for the purpose of protect- 
ing hnnself against such competition. Durbg the past thirty 
years the work of organization has made enormous strides; and 
it has been much accelerated by the increasing industrial power 
of huge corporations. The mechanic and the laborer have come 
to behove that they must meet organization with organization, 
and disoiplme with discipline. Their object in forming trade 
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asaooiations has been militant. Their purpose has been to con- 
quer a larger share of the eoonomio product by aggressive asso- 
ciated action. 

They have been very successful in accomplishing their object. 
In spite of the flood of alien immigration the American laborer 
has been able to earn an almost constantly increasing wage, and ho 
devoutly thinks that his unions have been the chief agency of 
his stronger economic position. He believes in unionism, conse- 
quently, as he believes in nothing else. He is, indeed, far more 
aggressively preoccupied with his class, as contrasted with his 
individual interests, than are his employers. He has no respect 
for the traditional Arnerican individualism as applied to his own 
social and economic standing. Whenever he has had the power, 
he has suppressed competition as ruthlessly as have his employers. 
Every kind of contumelious reproach is heaped on the heads of the 
working men who dare to replace him when he strikes; and ho 
does not scruple to use under such conditions weapons more con- 
vincing than the most opprobrious epithets. His own personality 
is merged in that of the union. No individual has any rights 
as opposed to the interests of the union. He fully believes, of 
course, in competition among employers, just as the employers 
are extremely enthusiastic over the individual liberty of the 
working man. But in his own trade he has no use for individuality 
of any kind. The union is to be composed of so many equal units 
who will work the same number of hours for the same wages, 
and no one of whom is to receive more pay even for more work, 
The unionist, that is, has come to depend upon his union for that 
material prosperity and advancement which, according to the 
American tradition, was to be the inevitable result of American 
political ideas and institutions. His attachment to his union has 
come to be the most important attachment of his life — moro 
important in most cases than his attachment to the American 
ideal and to the national interest. 

Some of the labor unions, like some of the corporations, have 
taken advantage of the inflrmities of local and state governments 
to become arrogant and lawless. On the occasion of a groat strike 
the strikers are often just as disorderly as they are permitted to 
be by the local police. When the police prevent them from resisting 
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the employment of strike-breakers by force, they apparently 
believe that the political system of the country has been pressed 
into the service of their enemies; and they begin to wondor ^yhotho^ 
it wll not be necessary for them to control such an inimical po- 
litical organization, The average union laborer, even though he 
might hesitate himself to assault a ''scab/' warmly sympathizes 
"with such assaults, and believes that in tho oxistuig state of in- 
dustrial warfare they ai’e morally justifiable. In these and in 
other respects he places his allegiance to his union and to his class 
above his allegiance to hia state and to his country. Ho becomes 
in the interests of his organization a bad citizen, and at tunes an 
inhuman animal, who is ready to maim or oven to kill another 
man. and for the supposed benefit of hiinself and his follows. 

The most serious danger to the American democratic future 
which may issue from aggressive and unscrupuloue unionism 
consists in the state of mind of wliioh mob-violonco is only one 
expression, The militant unionists ore beginning to talk and 
believe as if they were at war with the existing social and political 
order— os if the American political system was as inimioal to 
their interests as would be that of any European monarchy or 
aristocracy. The idea is being systematically propagated that 
the American government is one wliioh favors tho millionaire 
rather than the wage-earner; and tho facts which cither super- 
fieially or really support this view are sufficiently numerous to 
win for it an apparently increaaing number of adherents. Tlio 
union laborer is tending to become suapioious, not merely of hia 
employer, but of the constitution of Amorioan sooioty. His 
morals are becoming those of men engaged in a struggle for life, 
The manifestations of this state of mind in action are not very 
numm’ous, although on many occasions they have worn a suffi- 
ciently sinister aspect. But they ai'e numerous enough to demand 
sen ou a attention, for the literature popular among tho unionists 
IB a literature, not merely of discontent, but sometimes of revolt. 
Whether this aggressive unionism will ever become popular 
enough to endanger the foundations of the American political 
and social order, I shall not pretend to predict, Tho practical 
dangers resulting from it at anyone time are largely neutralized 
oy: the mere size of the country and its extremely complio at od 
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social and industrial economy. The mouace it cnntniiiH to llio 
nation as a whole can Imi-dly h(>coin('. very eriticiil ns lung as so 
largo n proportion of tlm American voters are lainl-u wiling fttrinerH. 
But while tlio geneial nutioiuil well-being .seems .suftieieiilly pro- 
tected for the iiresent against the aggre.ssive nssertiou of the eliiss 
interests of tlio nnionists, tho lueal public interest of particular 
states and citio.H cannot bo considered us anywhere near so secure; 
and in any ovnnt tho exislencn of aggressive discontent on the part 
of tho uuloni.stH must constitute a serious jirobleiu for the Aitieriean 
legislator and statesman. Ls there any ground fur sueh aggressive 
dtscontont? How has it cumo to pass that the Ain«‘riean politieal 
eystom, which wus designed to guarantee tlio welfare and pros- 
perity (if tiu) people, is tiio suhjeet of stieh violent popular sus- 
picions? Can these suspioions be itllnyed merely by curbing llie 
somewhat e.xeessive oiiportunities of the rich iniiii mid by tlio 
diminution of his influence upon the govi'riiinent? Or dues tho 
discontent indieato tho oxistenen of more radical econoinie ovils 
or tho nccc&sity of more rudieal ecoiiomie ri'forms ? 

However tho foregoing queHtions ought to be answered, there 
can bo no doulit ns to tlio nature of the answers, proposed by tho 
, unionists themselves. Tho unionist leaders frequently offer 
verbal homngo to tho groat American iiriiielple of efiuiil rights, 
but what they rotvily doiiinmt in the iiiituidonment of that principle. 
WImt they want is an economic ami iiolitieal order which will 
discrlminata in favor of union labor and against iioiHiiiltm Iniior; 
and they want it on the ground that tho. unions have proved to 
bo tlio most cITcutivo agency on bebalf of the ecimumic and social 
amolioration of tho wage-earnor. Tim unions, that is, are helping 
most olToctlvoly to accomplish tho tusk, traditionally nttriliuted 
to the Amorienn democratic political system the task of raising 
tlio general standard of living; and the unionists olniin that they 
deservo on this ground recognition hy the state and ucLivo nncmir- 
ageinent. Obviously, liowovor, auch oncourogement could not go 
very fur without violating both the Federal and innny state eou- 
stitutions — tiin result being that there is n profound antagonism 
between our existing political system and what the unionists nm- 
sidor to ho a perfectly fair demand. Like all good Amerienns, 
whilo verbally asking for nothing but equal rights, they interpret 
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the phrase so that equal rights become equivalent to special 
rights. 

Of all the hard blows which the course of American political 
and economic development has dealt the traditional system of 
political ideas and institutions, perhaps the hardest is this demand 
for discrimination on behalf of union labor. It means that 
the more intelligent and progressive American workingmen ore 
coming to believe that the American politioal and economic organi- 
zation does not suflfioiently secure the material improvement of 
the wage-earner. This conviotion may be to a large extent 
erroneous. Certain it is that the wages of unorganized form 
laborers have been increasing as rapidly during the post thirty 
years as have the, wages of the organized mechanics. But whether 
erroneous or not, it is widespread and deep-rooted; and what- 
ever danger it possesses is derived from the fact that it affords 
to a substantially revolutionary purpose a large and inoreosiiig 
popular following. The other instances of organization for spe- 
cial purposes which have been remarked, have superficially, at 
least, been making for conservatism. The millionaire and the 
professional politician want above all things to be let alone, and to 
be allowed to enjoy the benefit of their conquests. But the labor 
organizations cannot exercise the power necessary in their opinion 
to their interests without certain radical changes in the political 
md economic order; and inasmuch as their power is likely to 
increase rather than diminish, the American people are confronted 
with the prospect of persistent, unscrupulous, and increasing agita- 
tion on behalf of an economic and politioal reorganization in 
favor of one class of citizens. 


The large corporations and the unions occupy in certain respects 
a similar relation to the American political system. Their ad- 
vocates both believe in associated aotion for themselves and in 
competition for their adversaries. They both demand governmen- 
tal protection and recognition, but resent the notion of efficient 
governmental regulation. They have both reached their existinff 
power, partly because of the weakness of the state governments, 
to which they are legally subject, and they both are opposed to 
any interference by the Federal government - except exclusively 
on their own behalf. Yet they both have become so very powerful 
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that they are frequently too strong for the state governments, 
and in different ways they both traffic for their own benefit with 
the politicians, who so often control those governments , Hero, 
of course, the pai’allelism ends and the divergence begins. Tho 
corporations have apparently the best of the situation, because 
existing institutiona are more favorable to the interests of tho 
corporations than to the interests of the unionists; but on the 
other hand, the unions have the immense advantage of a great and 
increasing numerical strength. They are beginning to use the 
suffrage to promote a class interest, though how far they will 
travel on this perilous path remains doubtful. In any event, it is 
obvious that the development in this country of two such power- 
ful and unscrupulous and well-organized special interests has 
created a condition which the founders of the Republic never an- 
ticipated, and which demands as a counterpoise a more effective 
body of national opinion, and a more powerful organization of the 
national interest. 

V 

aOVBRNMBNT BY LAWYERS 

The corporation, the politician, and the union laborer are all 
illustrations of the organization of men representing fundamental 
interests for special purposes. The specialization of American 
scwjiety has not, however, stopped with its specialized organization. 
A similar process has been taking place in the different professions, 
arts, and trades; and of these much the most important ie tho 
gradual transformation of the function of the lawyer in the Ameri- 
can political system. He no longer either performs the same 
office or occupies the same place in the public mind os he did before 
the Civil War; and the nature and meaning of this change cannot 
be understood without some preliminary consideration of tho 
important part which American lawyers have played in Ameri- 
can political history. 

The importance of that part is both considerable and peculiar 
— as is the debt of gratitude which the American people owe to 
American lawyers. They founded the Republic, and they have 
always governed it. Some few generals, and even one eolonol, 
have been elected to the Presidency of the United States; and 
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occasionally business men of one kind or another have prevailed 
in local politics; but really important political action in our 
country has almost always been taken under the influence of 
lawyers. On the whole, American laws have been made by lawyers ; 
they have been executed by lawyers; and, of course, they have 
been expounded by lawyers. Their predominance has been prac- 
tically complete; and so far as I know, it has been unprecedented. 
No other great people, either in classic, mediaeval, or modern times, 
has ever allowed such a professional monopoly of governmental 
functions. Certain religious bodies have submitted for a while 
to the dominion of ecclesiastical lawyers; but the lawyer has 
rarely been allowed to interfere either in the executive or tho 
legislative branches of the government. The lawyer phrased tlie 
laws and he expounded them for the benefit of litigants. The oon- 
rtruotion which he has placed upon bodies of customary law, 
particularly in England, has sometimes been equivalent to the 
most permanent and fruitful legislation. But the people responsible 
for the government of European countries have rarely been trained 
lawyers, whereas American statesmen, unti'ainod in the law, are 
palpable exceptions. This dominion of lawyers is so defiant of 
precedent that it must be due to certain novel and peremptory 
American conditions. 

The American would claim, of course, that the unprecedented 
prominence of the lawyer in American politics Is to be explained 
on the ground that the American government is a government by 
law. The lawyer is necessai’ily of subordinate importance in any 
political system tending towards absolutism. He is even of sub- 
ordinate importance in a liberal system such as that of Great 
Britain, where Crown and Parliament, acting together, have the 
power to enact any desired legislation. The Federal Constitution, 
on the other hand, by establishing the Supreme Court as the inter- 
preter of the Fundamental Law, and as a separate and independent 
department of the government, really made the American lawyer 
responsible for the future of the country. In so far as the Con- 
stitution continues to prevail, the Supreme Court becomes the 
final arbiter of the destinies of the United States. Whenever its 
action can be legally invoked, it con, if necessary, declare the will 
of either or both the President and Congress of no effect; and 
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inasmuch as almost every important question of public policy 
raises corresponding questions of Constitutional interpretation, its 
possible or actual influence dominates American political dis- 
cussion. Thus the lawyer, when consecrated as Justice of the 
Supreme Couiii, has become the High Priest of our political faith. 
He sits in the sanctuary and guards the sacred rights which have 
been enshrined in the ark of the Constitution. 

The importance of lawyers aa legislators and executives in 
the actual work of American government has been an indirect 
consequence of the peculiar function of the Supreme Court in 
the American political system. The state constitutions confer a 
corresponding function on the highest state courts, although they 
moke no similar provision for the independence of the state judi- 
ciary. The whole business of American government is so entangled 
in a network of legal conditions that a training in the law is the 
best education which an Amorioan public man can receive. The 
first question asked of any important legislative project, whether 
state or Federal, concornB its constitutionality; and the question 
of its wisdom is necessarily subordinate to these fundamental 
legal considerations. The statesman, who is not a lawyer, suffers 
under many disadvantages — not the least of which is the sus- 
picion wherewith he is regarded by his legal follow-statesmen. 
When they talk about a government by law, they reaJly mean 
a government by lawyers; and they are by way of believing that 
government by anybody but lawyers is really unsafe. 

The Constitution bestowed upon the American lawyer a con- 
structive political function; and this function has been confirmed 
and even enlarged by American political custom and practice. 
The work of finally interpreting the Federal Constitution has rarely 
been either conceived or executed in a merely negative spirit. 
The construction, which successive generations of Supreme Court 
Justices have placed upon the instrument, has tended to enlarge 
its scope, and make it a legal garment, which was being better out 
to fit the American political and economic organism. In its origi- 
nal form, and to a certain extent in its present form, the Constitu- 
tion was in many respects an ambiguous document which might 
have been interpreted along several different lines; and tho 
Supreme Court in its official expositions has been influenced by 
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other than striotly legal and verbal reiaons — by oonsidorations 
of public welfare or by general political ideas, But such con- 
structive interpretations have-been most cautiously and discreetly 
admitted. In proclaiming them, the Supreme Court has usually 
represented a substantial consensus of the better legal opinion 
of the time; and constructions of this kind are accepted and con- 
firmed only when any particular decision is tjhe expression of some 
permanent advance or achievement in political thinking by the 
American lawyer. It becomes consequently of the utmost im- 
portance that American lawyers should really represent the current 
of national political opinion. The Supreme Court has been, on 
the whole, one of the great successes of the American political 
system, because the lawyers, whom it represented, were themselves 
representative of the ideas and interests of the bulk of their 
fellow-countrjmien; and if for any reason they become less rep- 
resentative, a dangerous division would be created between the 
body of American public opinion and its official and final legal 
expositors, If the lawyers have any reason to misinterpret 
a serious political problem, the difficulty of dealing therewith is 
much increased, because in addition to the ordinary risks of 
political therapeutics there will be added that of a false diagnosis 
by the family doctor, The adequacy of the lawyers' training, the 
disinterestedness of their political motives, the fairness of their 
mental outlook, and the closeness of their contact with the national 
public opinion — all become matters of grave public concern. 

It can be fairly asserted that the qualifications of the American 
lawyer for his traditional task as the official interpreter and guide 
of American constitutional democracy have been considerably im- 
paired. Whatever his qualifications have been for the task (and 
they have, perhaps, been overestimated) they are no longer as 
substantial as they were, Not only has the average lawyer become 
a less representative citizen, but a strictly legal training has be- 
come a less desirable preparation for the candid consideration of 
contemporary political problems. 

Since 1870 the lawyer has been traveling in the same path as 
the business man and the politician. He has tended to become 
a professional specialist, and to give all his time to his specialty. 
The greatest and most Successful American lawyers no longer 
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become legislators and statesmen os they did in the time of Daniel 
Webster. They no longer obtain the experience of men and 
-affairs which an active political life brings with it. Their pro- 
fessional practice, whenever they are succeesful, is so remunerative 
and so exacting that they cannot afford either the time or the money 
which a political career demands. The most eminent American 
lawyers usually remain lawyers all their lives; and if they abandon 
private practice at all, it is generally for the purpose of taking a 
seat on the Bench. Like nearly all other Americana they have 
found rigid specialization a condition of success. 

A considerable proportion of our legislators and executives con- 
tinue to be lawyers, but the difference is that now they are more 
likely to be less successful lawyers. Knowledge of the law and 
a legal habit of mind still have a great practical value in political 
work; and the professional politicians, who are themselves rarely 
men of legal training, need the services of lawyers whoso legal 
methods are not attenuated by scruples. Lawyers of this class 
occupy the same relation to the local political Bosses’^ as the 
European lawyer used to occupy in the court of the absolute 
monarch. He phrases the legislation which the ruler decides 
to be of private or public benefit; and he acts frequently as his 
employer's official mouthpiece and special pleader. 

No doubt many excellent and even eminent lawyers continue 
to play an important and an honorable part in American politics. 
Mr. Elihu Root is a conspicuous example of a lawyer, who has 
sacrificed a most lucrative private practice for the purpose of 
giving his country the benefit of his great abilities. Mr. Taft 
was, of course, a lawyer before he was an administrator, though 
he, had made no professional success corresponding to that of Mr. 
Root. Mr. Hughes, also, was a successful lawyer. The reform 
movement has brought into prominence many public-spirited 
lawyers, who, either as attorney-generals or as district attorneys, 
have sought vigorously to enforce the law and punish its violators. 
The lawyers, like every class of business and profeesional men, 
have felt the influence of the reforming ideas, which have become 
BO conspicuous in American practical politics, and they have per- 
formed admirable and essential work on behalf of reform. 

But it is equally true that the most prominent and thorough- 
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going roformors, such as Roosevelt, Bryan, and Ilearnt, are not 
la^vyo^s by profession, and that the majority of [)roniinenL Ariu'i L 
can lawyers ore not roformers. Tho tondcmiy of the h'gally 
trained mind is inevitably and extremely conservative. So far 
as reform consists in the onforcemont of the law, it in, of eounse, 
supported by the majority of successful lawyc^rs; but ho far as 
reform has come to mean a tendency to iioliticnl or economic 
reorganization, it has to face tho opposition of tho bulk of Aini'rican 
legal opinion. Tho existing political order lias been created by 
lawyers; and they naturally believe somowluit obsi^fiuiously in 
a system for whioh they are responsible, and from which they 
benefit. This government by law, of wliich tliey boast, is not rjuly 
a government by lawyers, but is a government in the intt^resL of 
litigation. It makes legal advice more constantly essenlial to 
the corporation and tho individual than any Europimu political 
system. Tho lawyer, juat as much as tho millionaire and th(^ 
politioian, has reaped a bountiful harvest from the iiu'llii^uiicy 
and irresponsibility of Amorioan state governments, and from !lio 
worship of individual rights. 

They have corporations in Europe, but they have iioiliing 
corresponding to the American corporation lawy<^r. The abl('Ht 
American lawyers have been retained l)y tho Hpcajial interests. 
In .some cases they have been retained to perform tusks wliiidi 
must have been repugnant to honest men; but that in not llu) 
most serious aspect of the situation. Tho retainer whi(di tho 
American legal profession has accepted from tho cor j)orat inns 
inevitably increases its natural tendency to a blind cnnHorvatinm; 
and its influence has been used not for the purpose of cxtri(^jiting 
tho large corporations from their dubious and dang(;rouH legal 
situation, but for tho purpose of keeping them entangled in its 
meshes. At a time when the public interest needs a candid re- 
consideration of the basis and tho purpose of tlio American legal 
system, they have either opposed or contributed little to tlio 
tial work, and in adopting this course they liavo betrayed the 
interests of their more profitable clionts — tho largo cor])orutioim 
themselves — whose one chance of porpofciiatlon depends upon 
political and legal reconstruction. 

The conservative believer in tho existing American political 
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system will doubtless reply that the lawyer, in so far as he opposes 
radical reform or reorganization, is merely remaining true to his 
function as the High Priest of American constitutional democracy. 
And no doubt it is begging the question at the present stage of 
this disGiiBsion, to assert that American lawyers aa such are not so 
well qualified as they were to guide American political thought 
and action. But it can at least be maintained that, asBuming 
some radical reorganization to be necessary, the existing preju- 
dices, interests, and mental outlook of the American lawyer 
disqualify him for the task. The legal profession is risking its 
traditional position as the mouthpiece of the American political 
creed and faith upon the adequacy of the existing political system. 
If there is any thoroughgoing reorganization needed, it will be 
brought about in spite of the opposition of the legal profession. 
They occupy in relation to the modem economic and political 
problem a position similar to that of the Constitutional Unionists 
previous to the Civil War. Those estimable gentlemen believed 
devoutly that the Constitution, which created the problem of 
slavery and provoked the anti-slavery agitation, was adequate to 
its solution. In the same spirit learned lawyers now affirm that 
the existing problems can easily be solved, if only American public 
opinion remain faithful to the Constitution, But it may be that 
the Constitution, as well as the system of local political govern- 
ment built up around the Federal Constitution, is itself partly 
responsible for some of the existing abuses, evils, and problems; 
and if so, the American lawyer may be useful, as he was before the 
Civil War, in evading our difficulties; but he will not be very useful 
in settling them. He may try to settle them by decisions of the 
Supreme Court; but such decisions, — assuming, of course, that 
the problem is as inexorable as was that of the legal existence of 
slavery in a democratic nation, — such decisions would have 
precisely the same effect on public opinion as did the Dred Scott 
decision. They would merely excite a crisis, which they were 
intended to allay, and strengthen the hands of the more radical 
critics of the existing political system. 
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AMURICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

The chaEges which have been taking place in industrial and 
political and social conditions have all tended to impair the con- 
sistency of feeling characteristic of the fii'st phase of American 
national democracy. Americans are divided from one another 
much more than they were during the Middle Period by differences 
of interest, of intellectual outlook, of moral and technical standards, 
and of manner of life. Grave inequalities of power and deep-lying 
differences of purpose have developed in relation of the several 
primary American activities. Themillionaire, the '^Boss,'Hhe union 
laborer, and the lawyer, have all taken advantage of the loose 
American political organization to promote somewhat unscrupu- 
lously their own interests, and to obtain special sources of power 
and profit at the expense of a wholesome national balance. But 
the foregoing examples of specialized organization and pui'poses 
do not stand alone. They are the most conspicuous and the most 
troublesome because of the power wielded by those particular 
classes, and because they can claim for their purposes the support 
of certain aspects of the American national tradition. Yet the 
same process has been taking place in all the other departments 
of American social and intellectual life. Technical experts of all 
kinds — engineers, men of letters, and artists — have all of them 
been asserting much more vigorously their own special interests 
and purposes. In so asserting themselves they cannot claim the 
support of the American national democratic convention. On the 
contrary, the proclamation of high technical standards and of 
insistent individual purposes is equivalent to a revolt from the 
traditions of the Middle Period, which were all in favor of cheap 
work and the average worker. But different os is the situation 
of these technical experts, the fundamental meaning of their 
eelf-asaertion is analogous to that of the millionaire and the 
The vast incoherent mass of the American people is falling into 
definite social groups, which restrict and 'define the mental out- 
look and social experience of their members. The all-round 
man of the innocent Middle Period has become the exception. 
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The earlier homogeneity of American society has been impaired, 
and no authoritative and edifying, but conscious, social ideal has 
as yet taken its place. 

The specialized organization of American industry, politics, 
and labor, and the increasingly severe special discipline imposed 
upon the individual, are not to be considered as evils. On the 
contrary, they are indications of greater practical efficiency, and 
they contain a promise of individual moral and intellectual eman- 
cipation. But they have their serious and perilous aspects, be- 
cause no sufficient provision has been made for them in the 
national democratic tradition. What it moans is that the American 
nation is being confronted by a problem which the earlier national 
democracy expected to avoid — the social problem. By the social 
problem is usually meant the problem of poverty; but grave in- 
equalities of wealth are merely the most dangerous and distressing 
expression of fundamental differences among the members of a 
society of interest and of intellectual and moral standards. In its 
deepest aspect, consequently, the social problem is the problem 
of preventing such divisions from dissolving the society into which 
they enter — of keeping such a highly differentiated society fun- 
damentally sound and whole. 

In this country the solution of the social problem demands the 
substitution of a conscious social ideal for the earlier instinctive 
homogeneity of the American nation. That homogeneity haa 
disappeared never to return. We should not want it to return, 
because it was dependent upon too many sacrifices of individual 
purpose and achievement. But a democracy cannot dispense 
with the solidarity which it imparted to American life, and in one 
way or another such solidarity must be restored. There is only 
one way in which it can be restored, and that is by means of a 
democratic social ideal, which shall give consistency to American 
social life, without entailing any essential sacrifice of desirable 
individual and class distinctions. I have used the word “restora- 
tion^' to describe this binding and healing process; but the con- 
sistency which would result from the loyal realization of a com- 
prehensive coherent democratic social ideal would differ radically 
from the earlier American homogeneity of feeling. The solidarity 
which Jt would impart to American society would have its basis 
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in feeling and ita results in good fcllowfilnp; but it must tilwnys 
remain a promise and constructive idoul rather tium a linishcd 
performance. The social problem must, ns long ns sociidios 
continue to endure, be solved afresh by almost every geiK'riilion; 
and the one chanco of jrrogress depends both upon an in vincible 
loyalty to n constructive social ideal iiiicl upon a correct uiuler- 
atanding by the now generation of tho actual experioiico of its 
predecessora. 



CHAPTER VI 


I 

REFORM AND THE REFORMERB 

S ensible and patriotic Americans have not, of course^ tamely 
and ignobly submitted to the obvious evils of their political 
and economic condition. There was, indeed, a season when the 
average good American refused to take these evils seriously. He 
was possessed by the idea that American life was a stream, which 
purified itself in the running, and that reformers and critics were 
merely men who prevented the stream from running free. He 
looked upon the first spasmodic and ineffective protests with some- 
thing like contempt. Reformers he appraised as busybodies, who 
were protesting against the conditions of success in business and 
politics. He nicknamed them ''mugwumps'^ and continued to 
vote the regular tickets of his party. There succeeded to this 
phase of contemptuous dislike a few years, in which he was some- 
what bewildered by the increasing evidences of corruption in 
American politics and lawlessness in American business methods, 
and during which he occasionally supported some favorite among 
the several reforming movements. Then a habit of criticism 
and reform increased with the sense that the evils were both more 
flagrant and more stubborn than he imagined, until at the present 
time average well-intentioned Americans are likely to be reformers 
of one kind or another, while the more intelligent and disinterested 
of them are pretty sure to vote a '^reform^' ticket. To stand for a 
programme of reform has become one of the recognized roads to 
popularity. The political leaders with the largest personal follow- 
ings are some kind of reformers. They sit in presidential chairs; 
they occupy executive mansions; they extort legislation from un- 
willing politicians; they regulate and abuse the erring corporations ; 
they are coming to control the press; and they are the most aggres- 
sive force in American public opinion, . The supporters and bene- 
ficiaries of existing abuses still control much of the official and 
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practically all the unofficial political and business machinery; 
but they are less domineering and self-confident than they were. 
The reformers have both scared and bewildered them. They 
begin to realize that reform has come to stay, and perhaps even to 
conquer, while reform itself is beginning to pay the penalty of 
success by being threatened with deterioration. It has had not 
only its hero in Theodore Roosevelt, but its specter in William R. 
Hearst. 

In studying the coui’se of the reforming movement during the 
last twenty-five years, it appears that, while reform has had ft 
history, this history is only beginning. Since 1880, or even 1896 
or 1900, it has been transformed in many significant ways. In the 
beginning it was spasmodic in its outbursts, innocent in its pur- 
poses, and narrow in its outlook. It sprang up almost spontane- 
ously in ft number of different places and in a number of different 
detached movements; and its adherents did not look much beyond 
a victory at a particular election, or the passage of a few remedial 
laws. Gradually, however, it increased in definiteness, persistence, 
and comprehensiveness of purpose. The reformers found the 
need of permanent organization, of constant work, and even within 
limits, of ft positive programme. Their success and their influence 
upon public opinion increased just in proportion as they began to 
take their job seriously. Indeed, they have become extremely self- 
conscious in relation to their present standing and their future 
responsibilities. They are beginning to predict the most abundant 
results from the uplift'^ movement, of which they are the leaders. 
They confidently anticipate that they are destined to make a much 
more salient and significant contribution to the history of their 
country than has been made by any group of political leaders 
since the Civil War. 

It is in a sense a misnomer to write of ''Reform^' as a single 
thing. Reform is, as a matter of fact, all sorts of things. The 
name has been applied to a number of separate political agitations, 
which have been started by different people at different times in 
different parts of the country, and these separate movements have 
secured very different kinds of support, and have run very different 
courBCB. Tariff reform, for instance, was an early and popular agi- 
tation whose peculiarity has consisted in securing the support of one 
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of the two national parties, but which in spite of that support has 
so far made little substantial progress. Civil service reform, on 
the other hand, was tho first agitation looking in the direction of 
political purification. The early reformers believed that the 
eradication of the spoils system would deal a deadly blow at politi- 
cal corruption and professional polities. But although they have 
been fairly successful in establishing the merit system in the 
various public offices, the results of the reform have not equaled 
the promises of its advocates. While it is still an important port of 
the progi'ainme of reform from the point of view of many refonners, 
it has recently been over-shadowed by other issues. It does not 
provoke either as much interest as it did or as much opposition. 
Municipal reform has, of course, almost as many centers of agita- 
tion as there are centers of corruption — that is, large municipalities 
in the United States. It began as a series of local non-partisan 
movements for the enforcement of the laws, the dispossession of 
the “rascals, and the busmesslike, efficient administration of 
municipal affairs; but the reformers discovered in many cases that 
municipal corruption could not be eradicated without the reform of 
state politics, and without some drastic purging of the local public 
service corporations. They have consequently in many cases en- 
larged the ai’ea of their agitation; but in so doing they have become 
divided among themselves, and their agitation has usually lost 
its non-partisan character. Finally the agitation against the 
trusts has developed a confused hodge-podge of hoimless and 
deadly, overlapping and mutually exclusive, remedies, which are 
the cause of endless disagreements. Of course they are all for the 
People and against the Octopus, but beyond this precise and com- 
prehensive statement of the issue, the reformers have endlessly 
different views about the nature of the disease and the severity of 
the necessary remedy. 

If reform is an ambiguous and many-headed thing, the leading 
reformers are as far els possible from being a body of men capable 
of mutual cooperation. They differ almost as widely among them- 
selves as they do from the beneficiaiies or supporters of the existing 
abuses. William R. Hearst, William Travers Jerome, Sotb Low, 
and George B. McClellan are all in their different ways reformers; 
but they would not constitute precisely a happy family. Indeed, 
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Mr. Heai-st, who in his own opinion is th(3 only inunaculiitt' rnfnrinrr, 
is, in the eyes of Uis folio w-roformers, as diinKorous a pulpit’ ('nmiy 
aa the most corrupt politician or tlic most unscrupulous nhllitnnhvr. 
Any reformer who, like Mr. William Jennings Bryjui, pinclainiH 
views whicii are in some respects morn than usually radir'ul, cinnen 
in for liGartier denunciation from his brothers in rnfonn IIuijj he 
does from tlio conservatives. Ea(?li of our leading n^fonnrrs in 
more or less a man on horseback, who is Hcoking to popnlarix(3 a 
particular brand of reform, and who is inclined to doul^t 
the other brands are available for public coiismuption witliout j igid 
iuspection, Consequently, the party of reform is u|) into 

a number of insurgent personalities, '^Tho tyj)ical n'foniu'r,” saya 
the late Alfred Hodder in a book written in praise of Mr. AVilliaiu 
T. ravers Jerome, “The typical rcfornior is a h‘itar,’ and a 
reform administration is usually a company of stars/* iind u most 
amusing incoo of special pleading is tluj rouHOiiiiig whcu(‘))y llio. 
same author socks to prove tliat Mr. Jerome luniself is or was lutl a 
star** performer. The prefcrcnco which indivi<lunl i)(3rfonuc'rs 
have sho^vn for leading parts is in itself far from being a bafi 
thing, but the lack of team jday ** has none the less diminisljed 

the efficiency of reform as n practical and proap(»rouH political 
agitation, 


Tlicse clisagreornGiits aro the more signifiennt, bctcauso tlu* dilTer- 
ent "star” reformevs are eufficicntly united upon their Htuternent 
of funclamontnl principles. They all of them agree to coiuseivo 
of reform as nt bottom a moral protost and awakening, which «w‘krt 
to eiiforcG the violated laws and to restore the Amorioaa jjolitiiud 
niid economio system to Its pristine purity an'd vigor, li’roui tli(>ir 
pojnt of view certain abuses have become unwholasomcly conspicu- 
ous, because the average Amcrioan citizen has been a lilthi Ic'tlmr- 
gic, and allowed a few of hia more enorgotio and unH(!rujudoim 
fellow-citizens to exploit for selfish purposes the opportunilicH of 
American business and politics. The function of reform, consc. 
quell y, is to deprive these parasites of their peculiar opjiortuiiitieH 
FGwrcformGr.s antieiimto now that this task ivili lie easily or qotckly 

firmly intrenched, and a prolonged siege as well as constant assuidl.H 
are neoassary for final succcs-s. Some reformers are oven tending 
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to the opinion that a tradition of reform and succession of reformers 
will be demanded for the vigilant protection of the American 
political and economic system against abuse. But the point is the 
agreement anaong practical reformers that reform means at bottom 
no more than moral and political purification. It may, indeed, 
bring with it the necessity of a certain amount of reorganization; 
but such reorganization will aim merely at the improvement of the 
existing political and economic machinery. Present and future 
reformers must cleanse, oil, and patch a piece of economic and 
political machinery, which in all essentials is adequate to its pur- 
pose. The millionaire and the trust have appropriated too many 
of the economic opportunities formerly enjoyed by the people. 
The corrupt politician has usurped too much of the power which 
should be exercised by the people. Reform must restore to the 
people the opportunities and power of which they have been de- 
prived. 

An agitation of this kind, deriving as it does its principles 
and purposes from the very soui'ce of American democracy, would 
seem to deserve the support of all good Americans: and such sup- 
port was in the beginning expected, Reformers have always 
tended to believe that their agitation ought to be and essentially 
was non-partisan. They considered it inconceivable either that 
patriotic American citizens should hesitate about restoring tho 
purity and vigor of American institutions, or such an, object should 
not appeal to every disinterested man, irrespective of paity. 
It was a fight between the law and its violators, between the Faith- 
ful and the Heretic, between the Good and the Wicked. In such a 
fight there was, of course, only one aide to take. It was not to be 
doubted that the honest men, who constitute, of course, an enor- 
mous majority of the “plain people,'^ would rally to the banners of 
reform. The rascals would be turned out; the people would regain 
their economic opportunities and political rights ; and the Americnn 
democracy would pursue undefiled its triumphant career of legal- 
ized prosperity. 

These hopes have never been realized. Reform has rarely been 
non-partisan — -except in the minds of its more innocent advo- 
oatea. Now and then an agitation for municipal reform in a 
partioillar city will suffer a spasm of non-partisanship; but the 
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reformers soon develop such lively differences among themselves, 
that they separate into special groups or else resume their regular 
party ties. Their common conception of reform as fundamentally 
a moral awakening, which seeks to restore the American political 
and economic system to its early purity and vigor, does not help 
them to unity of action or to unity in the framing of a remedial 
policy, Different reformers really mean something very different 
by the traditional system, from which American practice has de- 
parted and which they propose to restore. Some of them mean 
thereby a condition of spiritual excellence, which will be restored 
by a sort of politico-moral revivalism and which will somehow 
make the results of divine and popular election coincide. Others 
mean nothing more than the rigid enforcement of existing laws. 
Still others mean a new legal expression of the traditional demo- 
cratic principle, framed to meet the new political and social condi- 
tions; but the reformers who agi’ee upon this last conception of re- 
form disagree radically as to what the new legal expression should 
be. The traditional system, which they seek to restore, assumes 
almost as many shapes os there are leading reformers; and as the 
reforming movement develops, the disagreements among the re- 
formers become more instead of less definite and acute. 

The inability of the reformers to cooperate in action or to agree 
as to the application of their principles is in part merely a natural 
result of their essential work. Reformers are primarily protestants; 
and protestants arc natui’aliy insubordinate. They have been 
protesting against the established order in American business and 
politics. Their protest implies a certain degree of moral and in- 
tellectual independence, which makes them dislike to surrender or 
subordinate their own personal opinions and manner of action. 
Such independence is a new and refreshing thing, which has 
suddenly made American politics much more interesting and sig- 
nificant than it has been at any time since the Civil War. It has a 
high value wholly apart from its immediate political results. 
It means that the American people are beginning a new phase of 
their political experience, — a phase in which there will be room for 
a much freer play of individual ability and character. Inevitably 
the sudden realization by certain exceptional politicians that they 
have a right to be individuals, and that they can take a strong line 
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of their own in politics without being disqualified for practical 
political association with their fellow-countrymen — such a new 
light could hardly break without tempting the performer's to over- 
play the part. The fact that they have over-played their parts, 
and have wasted time and energy over meaningless and unnecessary 
disagreements is not in itself a matter of much importance. The 
great majority of them ore disinterested and patriotic men, who 
^vill not allow in the long run either personal ambition or political 
crotchets to prevent them from cooperating for the good of the 
cause. 

Unfortunately, however, neither public spirit nor patriotism 
will bo sufficient to bring them effectively together — any more 
than genuine excellence of intention and real public spirit enabled 
patriotic Americans to cooperate upon a remedial policy dui'ing the 
years immediately preceding the Civil War. The plain fact is 
that the traditional American political system, which so many 
good reformers msh to restore by some sort of reforming revivalism, 
is just as much responsible for the existing political and economio 
abuses as the Constitution was responsible for the evil of slavery. 
As long, consequently, as reform is considered to be a species of 
higher conservatism, the existing abuses can no more be frankly 
faced and fully understood than the Whig leaders were able to 
face and understand the full meaning and consequences of any 
attempt on the part of a democracy to keep house with slavery. 
The first condition of a better undemtanding and a more efficient 
cooperation among the reforming leaders is a better understanding 
of the meaning of reform and the function of reformers. They 
will never be united on the basis of allegiance to the traditional 
American political creed, because that creed itself is overflowing 
with inconsistencies and ambiguities, which afford a footing for 
almost every extreme of radicalism and conservatism; and in caso 
they persist in the attempt to refoim political and economio 
abuses merely by a restoration of earlier conditions and methods, 
they will be compromising much that is good in the present eco- 
nomic and political orgoniaiation without recovering that which was 
good in the past. 
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II 

THB LOGIC OF REFOBM 

The prevailing preconception of the reformers, that the existing 
evils and abuses have been due chiefly to the energy and lack of 
scruple with which business men and politicians have taken ad- 
vantage of the good but easy-going American, and that a general 
increase of moral energy, assisted by some minor legal changes, 
will restore the balance, — such a conception of the situation is 
less than half true. No doubt, the plain people'^ of the United 
States have been morally indifferent, and have allowed unscrupu- 
lous speoial interests to usurp too much power; but that is far from 
being the whole story, The unscrupulous energy of the 
or the ^^taintecP^ millionaire is vitally related to the moral indiffer- 
ence of the “plain people/^ Both of them have been encouraged 
to believe by the nature of our traditional ideas and institutions 
that a man could be patriotic without being either public-spirited or 
disinterested. The democratic state has been conceived as a piece 
of political machinery, which existed for the purpose of securing 
certain individual rights and opportunities — the expectation being 
that the greatest individual happiness would be thereby promoted, 
and one which harmonized with the public interest, Consequently 
when the and the ''tainted*^ millionaire took advantage 

of this situation to secure for themselves an unusually large amount 
of political and economic power, they were putting into practice 
an idea which traditionally had been entirely respectable, and 
which during the pioneer period had not Worked badly. On the 
other hand, when the mass of American voters failed to detect the 
danger of such usurpation xmtU it had gone altogether too far, 
they, too, were not without warrant for their lethargy and callous- 
ness. They, too, in a smaller way had considered the American 
political and economic system chiefly as a system framed for their 
individual benefit, and it did not seem sportsmanlike to turn and 
rend their more successful competitors, until they were told that 
the “trusts” and the “Bosses’^ were violating the sacred principle 
of equal rights. Thus the abuses of which we are complaining 
are not weeds which have been allowed to spring up from neglect, 
and which can be eradicated by a man with a hoe. They are ciilti- 
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vated plauta, which, if not precieely specified in. the plan of the 
American political and economic garden, have at least been en- 
couraged by traditional methods of cultivation. 

The fact that this dangerous usurpation of power has been ac- 
complished partly by illegal methods has blinded many reformers 
to two considerations, which have a vital relation to both the 
theory and the practice of reform. Violation of the law was itself 
partly the result of conflicting and unwise state legislation, and for 
this reason did not seem very heinous either to its perpetrators or 
to public opinion. But even if the law had not been violated, 
similar results would have followed. Under the traditional Ameri- 
can system, with the freedom permitted to the individual, with tho 
restriction placed on the central authority, and with its assumption 
of a substantial identity between the . individual and the public 
interest — under such a system unusually energetic and unscrupu- 
lous men were bound to seize a kind and an amount of political and 
economic power which was not entirely wholesome, They had a 
license to do so; and if they had failed to talco advantage thereof, 
their failure would have been an indication, not of disinterestedness 
or moral impeccability, but of sheer weakness and inefficiency. 

How utterly confusing it is, consequentiy, to consider reform 
as equivalent merely to the restoration of the American democracy 
to a former condition of purity and ex-celleiice I Our earlier politi- 
cal and economic condition was not at its best a fit subject for any 
gi’eat amount of complacency, It cannot be restored, even if we 
would; and the public interest has nothing to gain by its restoration. 
The usurpation of power by ^Hrusts^* and “Bosses” is more than 
anything else on expression of a desirable individual initiative and 
organizing ability — which have been allowed to become danger- 
ous and partly corrupt, because of the incoherence and the lack 
of purpose and responsibility in the traditional American political 
and economic system. A “purification ” might well destroy the 
good with the evil; and even if it were successful in eradicating 
certain abuses, would only prepare the way for the outbreak in an- 
other form of the tendency towards individual aggrandizement and 
social classification. No amount of moral energy, directed merely 
towards the enforcement of the laws, can possibly avail to accom- 
plish any genuine or lasting reform. It is the laws themselves 
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which are partly at fault, and still more at fault is the group of 
ideas and traditional practices behind the laws. 

Reformers have failed for the most part to reach a correct diag- 
nosis of existing political and economic abuses, because they are 
almost as much the victim of perverted, confused, and routine habits 
of political thought as is the ordinary politician. They have 
eschewed the tradition of partisan conformity in reference to con- 
troverted political questions, but they have not eschewed a still 
more insidious tradition of conformity — the tradition that a 
patriotic American citizen must not in his political thinking go 
beyond the formulas consecrated in the sacred American writings. 
They adhere to the 8tupef3dng rule that the good Fathers of the 
Republic relieved their children from the necessity of vigorous, 
independent, or consistent tlunldng in political matters, — that it is 
the duty of their loyal children to repeat the sacred words and then 
await a miraculous consummation of individual and social pros- 
perity. Accordingly, all the leading reformers begin by piously 
reiterating certain phrases about equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none, and of government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Having in tins way proved their fundamental 
political orthodoxy, they proceed to interpret the phrases according 
to their personal, clsiss, local, and partisan preconceptions and inter- 
ests. They have never stopped to inquire whether the principle 
of equal rights in its actual embodiment in American institutional 
and political practice has not been pai'tly responsible for some of 
the existing abuses, whether it is either a safe or sufficient platform 
for a reforming movement, and whether its continued proclamation 
os the fundamental political principle of a democracy will help or 
hinder the higher democratic consummation. Their unquestioning 
orthodoxy in this respect has made them faithless both to their own 
personal interest as reformers and to the cause of reform. Reform 
exclusively as a moral protest and awakening is condemned to 
sterility. Reformers exclusively as moral protestants and purifiers 
are condemned to misdirected effort, to an illiberal puritanism, and 
to personal self-stultification. Reform must necessarily mean an 
intellectual as well as a moral challenge; and its higher purposes 
will never be accomplished unless it is accompanied by a masterful 
end jubilant intellectual awakening. 
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All Americans, whothor tlicy nvc profesHional politicians or 
reformorn, inillioiuiiroH or coininou j)Cople, iiolitical 

philoaophors or schoolboys, accept the pnncii)ic of ‘^^qual rightn 
for all mul special privilcRCS for none” as the absolutely suflicient 
rule of an American ilcmocratic ]H)liti(inI system. The ])latfornm 
of both parties testify on its belialf. Corporation law^Trs iuitl tlioir 
ciionts ap|)oar frequently to l)eli(^v() in it. ^J'aniinany oflers tribute 
to it during every loctd political campaign in Ntnv York. A 
Democratic Senator, in the intervals be twcum his votes for increased 
duties on tile jiroducts of his states, declares it to be the Hunininry 
of all political wisdom. The fact that Mr. Bryan incorporates it 
in most of his speeches does not prevent Mr. Ilearst from Iceejiing it 
standing in ty])e for tlie purpose of showing how very American 
tho Amcrimn can l)^^ The fact that Mr. ilearst lias appro- 
priated it with tlie Amorii^aii Hag as bi'longing peculiarly lo himself 
has uot prevented Mr. Roo.scwelt from explaining the whole of his 
policy of reform as at liotlom an aUi'inpt to reslore a ‘‘Square 
Deal” — that is, a condition of e(|Ual rights and iion-cxi.sting privi- 
logos. More radical reformcr.s find the same prijiciple equally 
useful for their own purj^oses. Mr. Frederi<! C, lIow<^, in Ids “Hope 
of Democracy,” bases an elal)orato«(?lienK) of numici|)al socialism 
cxeluHivoly u|)on it. Mr. William Kniytlie, in bis ^Constnudivo 
Democracy,” fiiulH warrant in the same principle for the immediate 
purchase by the central government of the railway and ” trust” 
frauehisos, Mr. Henry George, Jr., in hi.s "Menaci^ of Privilege,” 
asserts that tho jilain Amencun citixen cun never (aijoy equality of 
rights ns long as land, min(‘.s, railniad rights of way and tiw- 
minalg, and the like remain in tho hands of jirivato owners. Tlio 
collectivist socialists are no less certain that the institution of 
private property noce.ssarlly give.s some imm an unjust advanlago 
over otliers. There is no extreme of ra<lieidism or coiiHervaiism, of 
individmilism or socialism, of Rei)ulilicimism or Derimcraey, which 
doe.s nob n^st its argument on this one conHununiite principh!f. 

In this re.siKMd lh(‘ good American finds himsc‘If in a situation Bimi- 
lar to that witli which he wan confronted before the ( 'ivil AVar. At 
that time, also, Abolitionist and slave-holder, Republican and pio- 
neer Democrat, each of them <leelared himself to be the interpniier 
of tho true deinoeratie doctrine; ami no substantial progress could 
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ho made towards the settlemoiit of tho question, until public opinion 
had been instructed as to the rent meaning of democracy in rclii' 
tion to the double-headed problem of slavery and states' rights. 
It required the utmost intellectual courage] and. ability to eman- 
cipate the conception of democracy from tho illusions andconfu- 
eionsof thought which enabled Davis, Douglas, and Garrisoji all to 
pose as impeccable democrats; and at tho present time refonnora 
need to devote as much ability and more courage to tho tusk 
of framing a fitting creed for a reformed and reforming AmoricaJi 
democracy. 

Tho political lessons of the anti-slavery and states' rights dis- 
cussions may not be of much obvious assistance in thinking out 
such a creed; but they should at least help tho reformers to under- 
stand tlio methods whereby the purposes of a reformed democracy 
can be achieved. No progress was made towards the solution of 
the slavery question mitil the question itself was admitted to be 
national in scope, and its solution a national responsibility. 
No substantial progress had been made in tho direction of r(iform 
until it began to bo understood that here, also, a national responsi- 
bility existed, which demanded an. exercise of the powers of tho 
central government* Reform is both meaningless and powcrlc.ss 
unless the Jeffersonian principle of non-iiiterferonco is abandou<Ml, 
Tho experience of the last generation plainly shows that the 
American economic and social system cannot be allowed to take 
care of itself, and that the automatic harmony of the individual 
and the public interest, which is tho easonco of tho Jefferson inn 
democratic creed, has proved to bo an illusion* Intorforcncc wi th 
the natural course of individual and popular action there must be in 
the public interest; and such interference must at least be sunTicicnt 
to accomplish its purposes* The house of the American democracy 
is again by way of being divided against itself, because the national 
interest has not been consistently asserted as against spoeinl and 
local interests; and again, also, it can bo reunited only l)y being 
partly reconstructed on better foundations. If reform does not 
and cannot mean restoration, it is bound to moan reconstruction. 

The reformers have come partly to realize that tho Jeffersonian 
policy of drift must be abandoned- They no longer expect tho 
American ship of state by virtue of its own righteous framework to 
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Hail away to a safa harbor in tlio Proininad Land. Tlioy undarstnnd 
that tliero must a vi/^orous ami ronstaous assortioii of tito piihlio 
as opposial to private and sperial inton^st.s, and that tlu^ Anienoan 
people inusl to a ^naitcn* extent than they have in the past subor- 
dinate tlie latter to tlu^ former. They behave as if tlui American 
ship of state will hereafter require candul steering; mnl a turn or 
two at the wheel has given them some idea of tln^ ('ourse they must 
On tho other hand, even the best of them liave not leunuul 
the name of its ultimate (h'stination, th(^ full dillieultios of the 
navigation, or the stern discipline which may eventually Ih 3 im- 
jmsed ui)oii the ship’s crew, They do not reaii/.e, that is, how 
tlionmghly L nerMonian individualism must be abandoTiod for the 
bemdit of a grumiaely individual and social consuimnution; and 
they do not nudi/.e^ how dangerous and falhuuouH a chart their 
elierisheel i^rimaple of ('(pud rights may well iMM'ome. In rcjviving 
tlic practi(3e of vigorous national ardion for the aeiii(V('ment of a 
national purpose, the Ixdti'r reformers hav(', if tln^y only kiunv it, 
bcum looking in the dire(dion of a mmdi more tnistwortliy and 
sorviticable politmal primuph?. The asHumpticui of siudi a resj)onHU 
bility iinidies th(3 r(3]e(il.ion of a large jjart of the ileflY'rsoniau meed, 
and a nmewod attemj)t to (’stabiisb in its {dace llio jjopuhirity of its 
Hamiltonian rival. On th(‘ other hand, it involves no l(3ss surely 
th(i transformation of ITamiitoiiianism into a thoroughly denno- 
(3rati(3 political prirndpli^. None of tlu'se infereimes have, liowover# 
as y(3tb(3on generally drawn, nnd no leading reformer has sought to 
give reform its lu^ia^ssury foundation of positive jmlitlcal principle. 

Only a v(vy innocent i)ers()u will ('xj)i!ct leformers to he con- 
vinced of such a iiov(d notion of reform by mere assc^rtion, no 
mattcjr bow (nnphatic, or l)y argumcsit, no matt(‘r how (Mmolusivc. 
But if, as I have said, reform aidually imi)li('H a (3riti(?iHni of tradi- 
tional Aincriean ideas, and a more responsible and more positive 
(inception of d(Mno(;raey, tlu'se impli(‘ations will necensarily be 
r(3v(‘ah‘d in tiui future history of tlu? reforming agitation. Tho 
r(>f(U‘jnerH who understand will be jiHsisted by lh(3 logi (3 of evc^nts, 
wlu'nms tliose wlio cannot and will not understand will bo thwarted 
by th(3 logi(3of (‘vemts. Gradually (it may lMMintU‘ipat(*(l) ndormers, 
wlu) dare to crilitase and who \m\ not afraid to nMaumlnud will 
bo sharjdy distinguished from njfonuers who IxTievi? reform to bo 
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a species of higher conservatism. The latter will be forced where 
they belong into the ranks of the supporters and beneficiaries 
of the existing system; and the party of genuine reform will bo 
strengthened by their departure. On the other hand, the sincoro 
and thorough-going reformers can hardly avoid a division into 
two divergent gioupa. One of these groups will stick faithfully 
to the principle of equal rights and to the spirit of the true Jeffer- 
sonian faith. It will seek still further to undermine the represent- 
ative character of American institutions, to deprive official leader- 
ship of any genuine responsibility, and to cultivate individualism 
at the expense of individual and national integiity. The second 
group, on the other hand, may learn from experience that tho 
principle of equal rights is a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
factious and merely revolutionary agitators, and even that such a 
principle is only a partial and poverty-stricken statement of the pur- 
pose of a democratic polity. The logic of its purposes will compel 
it to favor the principle of responsible representative government, 
and it will seek to forge institutions which will endow responsible 
political government with renewed life. Above all, it may discover 
that the attempt to unite the Hamiltonian principle of national 
political responsibility and efficiency with a frank democratic 
purpose will give a new meaning to the Hamiltonian system of 
political ideas and a new power to democracy. 

Ill 

WILLUM J, BRYAN AS A RBFORAOJR 

Ope would hardly dare to assert that such a future for the re- 
forming agitation is already prophesied by the history of reform; . 
but the divergence between different classes of the reformers is 
certainly widening, and some such^alignment can already be dis- 
tinguished. Hitherto I have been classing reformers together 
and have been occupied in pointing out the merits and failings 
which they possess in common. Such a method of treatment 
hardly does justice to the significance of their mutual disagree- 
ments, or to the individual value of their several personalities 
and points of view. In many instances their disagreements are 
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mcauingle«H, nud are not tlic result of any genuine conviction; but 
in other instanccH they do represent a relevant an<l significant 
conllii^t of ideas. It remains to be scon, consequently, wliat cilii 
bo made (mt of their difTereiKses of opinion ami policy, and whether 
they point iii the direction of a gradual transformation of tho agi- 
tation for reform. For this purpose I shall select a number of 
leading reformers whose work has been most important, and whose 
individual opinions are most sigiiilicant, and seek some sort of an 
apprai.Hal both of tlie eomj)arativo value of their work and of tho 
promise of their characteristic ideas, Tho men who naturally 
suggest thomselves for this j)urpose are William J, Bryan, William 
Travers J('ronie, William Handolpli Ilear.st, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. lOach of these geiitlomeii throughout Ins pulilie life haa 
consistently .stood for reform of one kind or another; and to- 
gctluu’ tlicy include almost every popular brand or phase thereof. 
Rcforni as a practical agitation is pretty well exhausted by the 
points of view of th(\s<j four gentleimm. They exliihit its weak- 
ncsB and its strength, Its illusions and its good intentions, it-s dan- 
gerous and its salutary UuulenoicH. 

Btj it remarked at th (3 outset that three of tliese gentlemen call 
themselves Democrats, while the fourtli has been the oflicial loader 
of tho Republican party. The distimdion to be made on this 
ground is suflieitsitly obvious, but it is also extremely important, 
Th(^ three Democrats dilTcr among themsclveH in certain very 
important raspects, and thc.Ho dilTcrences will receivo their full 
Hlmre of attention. Ncvca-tlieless tlui fact that under ordinary 
circumstances they alliliato with tli(5 Democratic party and accept 
its traditions gives them eertain common cliaraoteristics, and (it 
must 1)0 added) subjects them to eertain common (lisa])ilitieH. 
On tho other hand the fact that Theodon^ Roosevelt, although a 
reformer from tho very hogiiining of his public life, has resolutely 
adhered to tho Ropuldican ])arlisau organization and has acceppal 
its i)cculiar traditions, — this facd, also, 1ms largely determimid 
tho character and tho limits of Ins work. Those liniitH are plainly 
reveal(!d in tho opinions, tlio public policy, and tho public action 
of tho four ty|)i(ud refornu^rs; and attempt to appraise tho value 
of their individual ojiinions and their ])crrimiutitie.s must ho con- 
stantly checked by a careful consideration of the advantages or 
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disadvantages which they have enjoyed or HuflonMl from tlnm' par-' 
tisaii ties* 

Mr, William J. Bryan is a fine figure of a man — junial)l(^, 
^Yinning, disiutcrostod, courngeoua, onthuHiastic, geiuiinelj" piitrU 
otic/' and after a fashion liberal in spirit. Although lie liaila 
from Noln’Qskn, he is in tejni)erainont a I^enioerut of the Miil- 
dle Period — a Democrat of the days when organization in laisi- 
ness and politics did not count for as much as it does to-day, 
and when excellent intentions and noble .seiitinnmts enibodii‘d in 
big flowing words wore the popular currency of American dt'nuai- 
raoy. But while an old-fashioned Democrat in temperament, 
ho has become in ideas a curious mixture of traditional democracy 
and modern Western radicalism; and he can, perhaps, ho best un- 
derstood as a Democrat of both JefTersoniau andJucksonian t(!iuh 
oncics, who has been born a few generations too lat(i. Ih^ is 
honestly seeking to deal with contemporary American [loliLicnl 
problems in the spirit, if not according to the letter, of traditional 
democracy; but though he is making a gallant fight and a brave 
show, Ilia efforts aro not being rewarded with any conspicuous 
measure of success. 

Mr, Bryan has always been a reformer, but his programmi^ of 
reform has always boon ill eoiieoivod. His first coiiHjncuous a)>- 
pcaranoe in public life in the Demoeratio Conv(mtion of 180(1 was 
occasioned by the acute and widespread economic distress among 
his own people west of the Mississippi; and the means whereby 
ho sought to remedy that distress, viz. by a change in the cur- 
rouey system, which would enable the Western debtors j^artly to 
repudiate tlioir debts, was n genuine result of JaekBonian ocononiie 
ideas. The Jacksonian Democracy, being tlio product of !igri- 
cultural life, and being inexporionced in the comiilicatcd busiiicv'^s 
of finance, has always relished financial lieresioH. Bryan’s first 
campaign was, consequently, a now assiu’tion of a tinio-honorcd 
tondoncy of his party; and in other respects, also, lie exhibited a 
lingering fealty to its older traditions. Rcforinor though ho 
be, ho has never been much interested in civil service reform, or 
in any agitations looking in the direction of the diminution of the 
influence of the professional politician. The reforms for wliich 
he has stood have been economic, and ho has had little sympathy 
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with any tla)mup;h-p;oinj«; attempt to ilih^luri) i^ven himiIi nn cciuiv^ 
OL-ally IJoinot^nitic insliUition m thv. Hpoiln sysirin. Yot liis hick 
of Hympathy with this jispcaU. of n'ftjrni was not <hio to any inofnr- 
imvx\ for corrnptioti. It mast l)o trmio^l to a irnrHistiMioc of tlio ol<l 
Domooi‘uti<5 pn^judico tliiit adiuiiustraUvn speciali/.ation, liko other 
kinds of expert sorviee, linplicii a discriininalh)!! af^ainsL tliti uverago 
Democrat. 

After tho revival of pros|KM'ity among Itis own people Imd 
aliown tlnit partial rn|auliution was not tlie only cure for i)overty, 
Mr. Hryan fonglit lii.s .s(‘eond eu!n|)aiji;n (diielly on the issue of 
imperialisin, and again met with defeat. Ihit in tins insUnice liis 
plalforni was iidlueiinnl more liy JelYersonian than Jaeksoiuau 
iih‘as. The Jaeksonijin Deinoeraey Inal always Ixu^ii ex])ansioniHt 
in ilis[)(>sition and potay, and iindcM’ the hdhu'uee of Llaar nation- 
alism they had lost iiittavst in J('lTersoids Inunauitarianism. In 
this matter, howtiver, Mr. Ihyan has shown more sympatliy with 
the first than with Ihest^coial phase of tln^ Dtanoeralie tiaditiou; 
and in making this he was uialouhtedly more faitlifnl to 

the spirit and the letter of the Ilemoeratie, erced than ymv the 
oxpansionl.st D(anoorats of tlu' Middle Porio<l. Tlie traditional 
Ana'rietm demooruey has frecpiently been luilional iu foiding, laib 
it has never )jeou national in uIlmi nn<l jnirposo. In the eampnign 
of 1901) Mr, Bryan committed Iniiwdf and Jiis ])urty to an anti- 
imtionul ))oinb of view; and no matter liow w(dl intontioned and 
eonsisicMit he was in ,so doing, he made n Hceond mistake, even 
more disastrous than the first. In scsddng to prevent his coun- 
trymen from asserting their national interest heyoml their own 
eoiilinent, he was also opimsing in effi^ot the resolutii asserlion of 
the national interest in domestic alTiiir.s. l[ostami)(‘cl liniiself, 
that is, as an anti-nationalisL, and his anti-nationalism has dis- 
fpialified him for olTective leadorsliip of t\\i\ party of reform. 

Mr. Bryan's niili-imtlonalisrn is peculiarly enihurrassing to his 
political eflieieney just l)eetuiHe he is, as I have inlinuited, in uuiny 
of liis ideas an advane{’d conteniimrary radical. He is, in<le<a|, 
imne of a raditiid than uny otlier political leader of Hiniilnr pnjini- 
nerus^; and his ru<licalism is the msult of a Kineero and a candid 
attempt to think out a sutisfmjLory solution of the 
economic and political problemH. Ah a result of the.so renoetiuns 
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Jie dared to advocate openly and unequivocally the pul)Iio owner- 
sliip of the railway system of the country; niul he 1ms proposL'd, 
also, a measure of Federal regulation of cori)orations, conduct- 
ing an inter-state business, much iporo drastic than that of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Tliese proposed increa.scs of Federal responsibility and 
power would have bcccu considered outrageous Ity an old-fashioned 
Democrat; and they indicate on the part of Mr. Bryan an un- 
usually liberal and courageous mind. But the valiu; an<l ofTcct 
of his radicalism is seriously impaired by the manner in which it 
is qualified. Ho proposes in one Ijroath enormous increase.s of 
Federal power and responsibility, and in the n(>xt Ijotrays the 
old Democratic distrust of effective national organization. IIo is 
willing to grant power to the Fcdcrid autlmrilios, b\it ho deniea 
them any confidence, because of the democratic tradition of an 
essential conflict between jjolitical autliority, particidarly so far 
as it is centralized, and the popular int(!rest. He i.s iiKuipable of 
adapting ins general political theories to his actual political [iro- 
gramino; and, consequently, the utmost personal enthusiasm on his 
part and great power of effective political agitation <!unnot give 
essential coherence, substantial integrity, or trininplmut effect to 
his campaigns. 

The incoliercnce of his political thinking is l)e.st cxempliflcd by 
the way in which ho proposed to nationidizo the American railway 
system. His advocacy of public ownership was the most cour- 
ageous act of his political career; l)ut ho soon showetl tliat ho was 
prepared neither to insist upon such a policy nor even to carry 
it to a logical conclusion. Almo.st as soon as the words were out 
of his mouth, ho became horrified at bis own audacity and soiiglit 
to mitigate its effects. He admitted tliat tlie centralizatiim of so 
much power was dangerous, and he souglit to make these <hmg(>rM 
less by proposing that the states appropriate tlio railroads ojx'vat- 
ing within the boundaries of one state, and tlio (umtrul governnKSit, 
only the largo intcr-.stato systems. But this qualification destroyml 
the effect of his Federalist audacity. The inter-.stute railroiuls con- 
Blfitute such an enormous percentage of the total mileage of the 
country tliat if centralized governineiital control was dangerous 
l^or all tho railroads of the country, it would bn almost ((qually 
dafigerous for that jiroportion of the railway milcago operated as 
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part of intor-Htuto synteins* In tho oiio and Lho Haino sprooli, 
that is, Mi\ Brymi plaood hiiUHolf on rajord as a radical conlralim' 
of ooDiioinio and jiulitioal powrr and aa a iimu who was on pc'iioral 
pi'incij)lrs afraid of (lonlralizationand op[)oscd to it. No wondor 
publio Oj)inioii did not take liis proposal aorionaly, and no wonder 
ho hiinsoir has t^nulually dropped it out of Ids i)raeti(:(d prograinnie, 
The oonfusion uiul ineonsistency of Mr. Bryan's own tlniikin^ 
is merely the rellectiun of the oonfnsion and inconsintcaK^y resident 
ill tho oreed of his party. It is jiartioularly eonspicnous in his 
ease, beeause he is, as I have intimated, a siiieero and within limits 
atamdid tlunk(‘r; hut .FelTersoniau an<l .laeksonian Democrats aliko 
have always distrusted ami (•oinhmmed the means whereby alone 
the ini<h‘rlyin[^ purpose of demo(‘ra(fy can be fulfilled. Mr. Bryan 
is in no nts])e<d more genuiiudy D(*moemtie. than in liisincohenaico. 
Tho renu'diul iiolii^y whi(di 1 m‘ propoHiss for the ills of the Anieriean 
politieal body are meanin^le.ss, iiiilesH susiaiinMl by faith in tho 
ability of tln^ national political organization to promote the national 
w('iraro. He needs for the himsm'sh and inienrity of his own jioliey 
a eonviotion whieh his trmlitions prov<mt him from entertaining. 
Hois ijo.ssessed by tlie time-honored D<‘moeratie dislike of organi/ii- 
tion and of the faith in ex[)crt skill, in speeializc'd training, and in 
larg(^ lierHonul o|)iM)rtuniti(‘s and responsibililies whieh are ini- 
])li<sl by a trust in organization. Of eoursoho Idniself woidddeny 
that lie wuH tho tnnmiy of anything wldeh made towards human 
lietterment, for It is eliani(;teri.Hti(* of tho oULfashioned DemoeralH 
verbally to side Avilh the angds, but at tlio same lime to insist 
on clipping tlieir wings. Ilis fundannaital prejudice against efll- 
eient organization ami jiorsonal iruh^jiemlence is plainly lietrayod 
hy luH o[)inioiis in relation to institutional reform — wiiioh are 
ul)solutoly those of a Demncrat of tlm Mi<ldl(j IVriod, He is on 
r(a;orfl in favor of de.stroying tho ind(‘])en(lenoo of tin* Fe<lin‘al 
judiciary by making it elective, of diminishing the authority of 
the Bn'sideiit by allowing lihn only u Huspiuisivo v<ito on legisla- 
tion, and of eonvi'rling rojiresentativo aHstunblios into a machinery, 
like that of the old Fnmch rarliaim’iitH, for merely registering tlu^ 
»Sov(‘nMgn will. Faith in the pi‘o|)lo and cMinfldeiioir in popular gov- 
crnimmt int‘anH tn Mr, Ihyaii an utter lack of faith in those per sonal 
iuHlrumeuls, whereby such rule can bo endowed Avith foresight, 
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moderation, and direotion. Confidence in the average man, that is, 
means to him distrust in the exceptional man, or in any sort of 
organization which bestows on the exceptional man an opportunity 
equal to his ability and equipment. He .stands for the sacrifice of 
the individual to the popular average; and the perpetuation o^ 
such a sacrifice would mean ultimate democratic degeneration. 

IV 

WILLIAM TBAVBES JBHOMB AS A HHPOHMBIl 

Mr. William Travers Jerome has not so assured a rank in the 
hierarchy of refonnerB as he had a few years ago, but his work aiid 
his point of view remain typical and significant. Unlike Mr. 
Bryan, he is in temperament and sympathies far from being an old- 
fashioned Democrat. He is, as his official expositor, the late Mr. 
Alfred Hodder, says, “a typical American of the new time.” 
No old-fashioned Democrat would have smoked cigarettes, tossed 
dice in public for drinks, and “handed out” slang to his constitu- 
ents; and his unconventionality in these respects is merely an occa- 
sional expression of a novel, individual, and refreshing point of view. 
Mr. J erome alone among American politicians has made a specialty 
of plain speaking. He has revolted against the tradition in our 
politics which seeks to stop every leak with a good intention and 
plaster every sore with a “decorative phrase.” He has, says Mr. 
Hodder, “a partly Oallio passion for intellectual veracity, for a 
clear recognition of the facts before him, however ugly, and a wholly 
Gallic hatred of hypocrisy.” It is Mr. Jerome’s intellectual verac- 
ity, his somewhat conscious and strenuous ideal of plain speaking, 
which has been his personal contribution to the cause of reform; 
and he is right in believing it to be a very important contribution. 
The effective work of reform, as has already been pointed out, 
demands on the part of its leaders the intellectual virtues of candor, 
consistency, and a clear recognition of facts. In Mr. Jerome’s own 
case his candor and his clear recognition of facts have been used 
almost exclusively in the field of municipal reform. He has vigor- 
ously protested against existing laws which have been passed in 
obedience to a rigorous puritanism, which, because of their defiance 
of stubborn facts, can scarcely bo enforced, and whose statutory 
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existence merely provides ftn oiDpoiiunity for tUe “gi’after*^^ Ho 
has clearly discerned that in secicing the ainondinent of such laws 
he is obliged to fight, not merely anunwise statute, but an erroneous, 
superficial, and hypocritical state of mind- Although it may have 
been his own official duty as district attorney to see that certain 
laws are enforced and to prosecute the law breakcra, he fully realizes 
that municipal reform at least will never attain its ends until the 
public — ^the respectable, well-to-do, church-going public — is 
converted to an abandonment of wlmt Mr. Hodder calls admin- 
istrative lying. Consequently his iutelleotual candor is moro 
than a personal peculiarity — moro even than an extremely effoo- 
tivo metliod of popular agitation. It is the expression of a deeper 
aspect of roforln, which many respectable reformers, not merely 
ignore, but fear and reprobate, — an aspect of reform which oan 
nevor prevail until the reformers themselves aro subjected to a 
process of purgation and education. 

It has happened, however, that Mr. Jorome^s reputation and 
successes have been won in the field of local politicsj and, unfortu- 
nately, Qs soon as ho transgressed the boundaries of that field, 
he lost his efficiency, his insight, and, to my mind, his interest. 
Only a year after ho was elected to tlie district attornoysliip of 
New York County, in spite of the opposition both of Tammany 
and William H, Hearst, he offored himself ns a candidate for tho 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination of Now York on the com- 
prohonaivc platform of his oath of office; but in the larger arena hia 
tactics proved to bo ineffective, and his recent popularity of small 
avail. He cut no figure at all in the convention, and a very in- 
significant one outside. Neither was there any ronson to bo sur- 
prised at this result. In municipal politics he stood for an ideal 
and a method of agitation which was both individual and of groat 
value. In state and national politics ho stood for nothing indi- 
vidual, for nothing of peculiar value, for no specific group of ideas or 
scheme of policy. The announcement that a candidate's platform 
consists of his oath of office doubtless has a full persuasive sound 
to many Americans; but it was none the less on Mr. Jerome’s 
part an inept and meaningless performance. Ho was bidding 
for support merely on the ground that he was an honest man 
who proposed to keep his word; but honesty and good faith aro 
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qualities which the public have a right to take for granted in their 
officials, and no candidate can lay peculiar claim to them without 
becoming politically sanctimonious. Mr. Hearst^s strength con- 
sisted in the fact that he had for years stood for a particular group 
of ideas and a particular attitude of mind towards the problems of 
state and national politics, while Mr. Jerome's weakness consisted 
in the fact that he had never really tried to lead public opinion in 
relation to state and national political problems, and that he was 
obliged to claim support on the score of personal moral superiority 
to his opponent. The moral superiority may be admitted; but 
alone it never would and never should contribute to his election. 
In times like these a reformer must identify a particular group of 
remedial measures with his public personality. The public has a 
right to know in what definite ways a reformer's righteousness is 
to be made effective; and Mr. Jerome has never taken any vigorous 
and novel line in relation to the problems of state and national 
politics. When be speaks on those subjects, he loses his vivacity, 
and betrays in his thinking a tendency to old-fashioned Democracy 
far beyond that of iMr. Bryan. He becomes in his opinions emi- 
nently respectable and tolerably dull, which is, as the late Mr. 
Alfred Hodder could have told him, quite out of keeping with the 
part of a ^"New American." 

Mr. Jerome has never given the smallest evidence of having taken 
serious independent thought on our fundamental political prob- 
lems. In certain points of detail respecting general political ques- 
tions he has shown a refreshing freedom from conventional illusions; 
but, BO far as I know, no public word has ever escaped him, which 
indicates that he has applied his ^rideal of intellectual veracity," 
^‘his Gallic instinct for consistency," to the creed of his own party. 
When confronted by the fabric of traditional Jeffemonian Democ- 
rnoy, his mind, like that of so many other Democrats, is immedi- 
ately lulled into repose. In one of his speeches, for instance, he 
has referred to his party os essentially the party of ^'liberal ideas," 
and he was much praised by the anti-Hearst newspapers for this 
consoling description; but it can hardly be considered as an illus- 
tration of Mi’, '^intellectual veracity." If by "liberal 

ideas" one means economic and political heresies, such as nullifica- 
tion, "squatter" sovereignty, secession, free silver, and occasional 
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projects of repudiation, then, indeed, the Democracy has been a 
party of ^Miberal ideas.” But heresies of this kind are not the ex- 
pression of liberal thought; they are the result of various phases of 
local political and economic discontent. When a group of Demo- 
crats become liberal,” it usually means that they are doing a bad 
business, or are suffering from areal or supposed injury. But if 
by liberal” we mean, not merely radical and subversive, but 
progressive national ideas, the application of the adjective to the 
Democratic party is attended with certain difficulties. In the course 
of American history what measure of legislation expressive of a 
progressive national idea can be attributed to the Democratic 
party? At times it has been possessed by certain revolutionary 
tendencies; at other times it has been steeped in Bourbon conserva- 
tism. At present it is alternating between one and the other, 
according to the needs and opportunities of the immediate political 
situation. It is trying to find room within its. hospitable folds for 
both Alton B, Parker and William J. Bryan, and it has such an 
appetite for inconsistencies that it may succeed. But in that event 
one would expect some symptoms of uneasiness on the part of a 
Democratic reformer with '^Gallic clearness and consistency of 
mind, with an instinct for consistency, and a hatred of hypocrisy.*^ 

V 

WILLIAH R. HBARST AS A RBFORMER 

The truth is that Mr. William R. Hearst offers his countrymen a 
fair expression of the kind of “liberal ideas ” proper to the creed of 
democracy. In respect to patriotism and personal character Mr. 
Bryan is a better example of the representative Democrat than is 
Mr. Hearst; but in the tendency and spirit of his agitation for 
reform Hearst more completely reveals the true natui’e of Demo- 
cratic “liberalism.” When Mr. Lincoln Steffens asserts on the 
authority of the “man of mystei-y” himself that one of Hearst^s 
mysterious actions has been a profound and searching study of 
Jeffersonian doctrine, I can ahnost bring myself to believe the 
assertion. The radicalism of Hearst is simply an unscrupulous 
expression of the radical element in the Jeffersonian tradition. Ho 
bases Ins whole agitation upon the sacred idea of equal rights for 
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all and special privileges for none^ and he indignantly disclaims 
the taint of socialism. His specific remedial proposals do not differ 
essentially from those of Mr. Bryan. His methods of agitation and 
his popular catch words are an ingenious adaptation of Jefferson to 
the needs of political '^yellow journalism/^ Ho is always an ad- 
vocate of the popular fact. He always detests the unpopuloi* word. 
He approves expansion, but abhoi's imperialism. He welcomes 
any opportunity for war, but execrates militarism. He wants 
the Federal government to crush the trusts by the most drastic 
legislation, but he is opposed to centralization. The institutional 
reforms which he favors all of them look in the direction of destroy- 
ing what remains of judicial, executive, or legislative independence. 
The whole programme is as incoherent as is that of Mr. Bryan; 
but incoherence is the least of his faults. Mr. Bryan’s inconsist- 
encies ore partly redeemed by his genuine patriotism. The dis- 
tracting effect of Hearst’s inconsistencies is intensified by his 
factiousness. He is more and less than a radical. He is in temper 
a revolutionist. The disgust and distrust which he excites is the 
issue of a wholesome political and social instinct, for the political 
instincts of the American people ax^e often much sounder than their 
ideas. Hearst and Hearstism is a living menace to the orderly 
process of reform and to American national integrity. 

Hearst is revolutionary in spirit, because the principle of equal 
rights itself, in the hand either of a fanatic or a demagogue, can be 
converted into a revolutionary principle. He considers, as do all 
reformer, the prevalent inequalities of economic and political 
power to be violations of that principle. He also believes in the 
truth of American poUtioal individualism, and in the adequacy, 
except in certain minor respects, of our systems of inherited institu- 
tions. How, then, did these inequalities come about? How did 
the Democratic political system of Jefferson and Jackson issue in 
undemocratic inequalities? The answer is obviously (and it is an 
answer drawn by other reformers) that these inequalities are the 
work of wicked and unscrupulous men. Financial or political pirates 
of one kind or another have been preying on the guileless public, 
and by means of their aggressions have perversely violated the 
suprerne law of equal rights. These men must be exposed; they 
must be denounced as enemies of the people; they must be held up 
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to public ('Kocrutiou and Hcorn; they must become the ol>jc(jts of a 
vi|?ht(!ous popular vongeaiicc. Such are the feoliu|j;M au<l ideas 
winch i) 08 se.sH tlm fulluwerH of Ilcarrft, and ou the basin of which 
Hearst himstdf nets uud talks* An uppannit justilicatiou is 
reached for asystemutic vililicatiou of tlio trusts, the “ predatory" 
inilliomiires and their supporters; and such vilification has be- 
eoino IbairstM peculiar stock in trade. lu effect ho treats his oppd- 
iienla very nmcli as tlio Freiieh rovolutioiiury leaders trefibnl their 
opponents, so that in eas(^ th(^ conllict should Imcoiue still uioro 
emhittered, his "reformed" deiuoera(^y may res(‘inl)lo the purified 
republit^ of which Roliespierre and St. Just dr(?nmed when 
they sent Desmoulins and Dauton to the guillotine. When he 
embodies such idi^as and bid rays .such a spirit, the disputed point afl 
to Hearst/s sincerity sinks into iasip;ui(icanco. A fanatic .sincerely 
poss('SH(Ml l)y thert(^ idiuis is a mure dangerous menace to American 
national iuL^j^rity and the Promise of American democracy than 
the sheerc.st deinagoi^iie. 

The logic of Ilearst’s agitation is analogous to the logic of the 
anti-slav(a'y agitation in 1830, and Hearstism is merely Aboli- 
tionism applied to a new material an<l translated into rowdy jour- 
nalism, The Abolitionists, believing, ns they did, that the insti- 
tution of slavery violated an abstract priuciplo of politienl justice, 
felt thereby fully authorized to vilify the Routhern Hlave-liolders 
ns far as the n^.suurces of the lOnglish language would permit. 
They attempted to remedy one injustice by committing another 
injusti(te; and by tlin violence of tlioir methods tlioy almost 
succeeded in louring apart the good faliric of our national life, 
Ibairst is lu^adeil in precisely the sanui direction. He is doing 
a nulieal injustice to a large body of respectubh^ American citizens 
wlio, like Ilearst himself, have merely shown a certain luck of 
H(!rupl(^ in taking advantage of the opportunities which the Amer- 
i(ian political and economic system offers, and who have bi'cn 
distinguislusl rather by peculiar alnlity anil enc^rgy than l)y pecul- 
iar siJfishuess. On a rigid interpretation of the principle of equal 
riglits he may Isi juslified in hohling them up to puldic ejcocratiun, 
just as the Abolitionists, on tlu^ principle that the right to fn^odom 
was a Divine law, might lie justified in vilifying tlu^ iSuutherner.s. 
But as a matter of fact w(^ know that porsouully neither the 
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millionaire nor the Blave-holder deserves Biioh denunciation; and 
we ought to know that the prejudices and passions provoked by 
language of this kind violate the essential principle both of nation- 
ality and democracy. The foundation of nationality is mutual 
confidence and fair dealing, and the aim of democracy is a better 
quality of human nature effected by a higher type of human 
association, Hearatism, like Abolitionism, is the work of un- 
balanced and vindictive men, and increases enormously the dif- 
ficulty of the wise and effective cure of the contemporary evils. 

Yet Hearfit, as little as the millionaires he denounces, is not 
entirely responsible for himself. Such a responsibility would 
be too heavy for the shoulders of one man. He has been given 
to the American people for their sins in politics and economics, 
Hib opponents may scold him as much as they please. They may 
call him a demagogue and a charlatan; they may accuse him 
of corrupting the public mind and pandering to degi'ading passions; 
they may declare that his abusive attacks on the late Mr. McKinley 
were at least indirectly the cause of that gentleman^s assassination; 
they may, in short, behave and talk as if he were a much more 
dangerous public enemy than the most ^'tainted” millionaire or 
the most corrupt politician. Nevertheless they cannot deprive him 
or his imitators of the standing to be obtained from the procla- 
mation of a rigorous interpretation of the principle of equal 
rights. Hears t has understood that principle better than the 
other reformers, or the conservatives who claim its authority. 
He has exhibited its disintegrating and revolutionary implica- 
tions; and he has convinced a large, though fluctuating, following 
that he is only fighting for justice. He personally may or may 
not have run his course, but it is manifest that his peculiar applica- 
tion of the principle of equal rights to our contemporary economic 
and political problems has come to stay. As long as that principle 
keeps its present high position in the hierarchy of American 
political ideas, just so long will it afford authority and ooimte- 
nance to agitators like Heai'st. He is not a passing danger, which 
will disappear in case the truly Herculean efforts to discredit him 
personally continue to be successful. Just as slavery was the 
ghost in the House of the American Democracy during the Middle 
Period, so Hearstism is and will remain the ghost in the House of 
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Reform. And the incantation by which it will bo permanently 
exorcised has not yot been publicly phrased. 

VI 

THEODOEB ROOSIDVBLT AS A RBU’ORMIOR 

It is fortunate, consequently, that one reformer can be named 
whose work has tended to give reform the dignity of a construe-^ 
tive mission. Mr. Theodore Roosovelt^s behavior nt least is not 
dictated by negative conception of reform. During the course 
of an extremely active and varied political career he has, indeed, 
been all Idnda of a reformer. His first appearance in public life, 
as a member of the Legislature of New York, coincided with an 
outbreak of dissatisfaction over the charter of New York City; 
and Mr. Roosevelt^s name was identified with the bills which began 
the revision of that very much revised instrument. Somewhat 
later, as one of the Federal Commissioners, Mr. Roosevelt made 
a most useful contribution to the more effective enforcement 
of the Civil Service Law. Still later, as Police Commissioner of 
New York City, he had his experience of reform by means of un- 
regenerate instruments and administrative lies. Then, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, ho was instrumental in securing 
the passage of a law taxing franchises as real property and thus 
faced for the first time and in a preliminary way the many-headed 
problem of the trusts. Finally, when an accident placed him 
in the Presidential chair, he consistently used the power of the 
Federal government and his own influence and popularity for the 
purpose of regulating the corporations in what ho believed to bo 
the public interest. No other American has had anything like 
80 varied and so intimate an acquaintance mth the practical work 
of reform as has Mr. Roosevelt; and when, after more than twenty 
years of such experience, he adds to the work of administrativo 
reform the additional task of political and economic reconstruction, 
his originality cannot be considered the result of innocence. Mr. 
Rooscvelt^s reconstructive policy does not go very far in purpose 
or achievement, but limited os it is, it does tend to give the agita- 
tion for reform the benefit of a much more positive significauco 
and a much more dignified task. 
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Mr, Roosovolt hiia impartol a hij^horuiul morn niiijiufi- 

canoe to reform, becauao tlnoiii?hout hia (jareor ho 1ms (‘onslstc'iilly 
Btood for an idea, from wliioh tlio idoaof reform cannot lie .separated 
— namely, the national idea, lie has, iiidc(Ml, hetMi nviai inoro 
of a natioiialifit than ho haa a roforiuer* Ilia n\ost imjmrtant 
literary work was a history of the beginning of Ainericun 
national expansion. Ho has treated all public qm^stions from a 
vigorous, even from an cxtrcino, national standpoint. No Ameri- 
can politician was more eager to assort the nutional inter(\st 
against an actual or a possible foreign enemy; iml not vvm 
William R. Hearst was more resolute to involve his eountry 
In a war with Spain. Fortunately, howovor, his aggressive 
nationalism did not, like that of so many other statesmen, faint 
from exhaustion as soon as tlioro were uo more foiHugii oiu^ 
mica to defy. Ho was the first political loader of tlie American 
people to identify the national principle with an ideal of rcronn. 
Ho was the first to realize tliat an American Htubunan (Mjuld no 
longer really ropresont tho national interest without becoming 
a reformer. Mr, Grover Cloveland Hh()we<l a glimmering of tho 
necessity of this afliliation; but he could not carry it far, bccausi^, 
as a sincere traditional Democrat, lui could not reach a clear under- 
standing of the meaning either of reform or of nationality. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, divined that an American Htati.'Hinan who 
eschewed or evaded the work of reform came inevitably to rcqire- 
aont either special and local intorests or oIho a men^ly Ihnirbou 
political tradition, and in this way was clisqualiruul for genuinely 
national service, Ho divined that the national i)riiicii)l<5 involved 
a continual process of internal reformation; and that tho reform- 
ing idea implied the necessity of more ofTnaent national organiza- 
tion. Consequently, when ho bccamo Ib’csidont of tlu; TInit(‘d 
States and the official rcprcHontativo of tho national inter(.‘Ht of 
the country, he attained finally his proper sphere of a(dion. Ho 
immediately began tho salutary and indisponsalde work of nation- 
alizing the reform movement. 

The nationalization of reform endowed the moviaiiont with 
new vitality and meaning. What Mr, Roosevelt really did was 
to revive the Hamiltonian ideal of constructivonatiouul legislation. 
During the whole of the ninetoenth century that ideal, wliilo ])y 
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no means dead, woa disabled by associations and conditions from 
active and efiScient service. Not until the end of the Spanish War 
was a condition of public feeling created, which made it possible 
to revive Hamiltonianiem. That war and its resulting policy 
of extra-territorial expansion, so far from hindering the process of 
domestic amelioration, availed, from the sheer force of the national 
aspirations it aroused, to give a tremendous impulse to the work 
of national reform. “ It made Americans more sensitive to a 
national idea and more conscious of their national responsibilities, 
and it indirectly helped to place in the Presidential chair the 
man who, as I have said, represented both the national idea and 
the spirit of refonn. The sincere and intelligent combination 
of those two ideas is bound to issue in the Hamiltonian practice 
of constructive national legislation. 

Of courae Theodore Roosevelt is Hamiltonian with a difference. 
Hamilton's fatal error consisted in his attempt to make the Fed- 
eral organization not merely the effective engine of the national 
interest, but also a bulwark against the rising tide of democracy. 
The new Federalism or rather new Nationalism is not in any 
way inimical to democracy. On the contrary, not only does 
Mr. Roosevelt believe himself to be an unimpeachable demo- 
crat in theory, but he has given his fellow-countrymen a use- 
ful example of the way in which a college-bred and a well-to-do 
man can become by somewhat forcible means a good practical 
democrat. The whole tendency of his programme is to give a 
democratic meaning and purpose to the Hamiltonian tradition 
and method. He proposes to use the power and the resources of 
the Federal government for the purpose of making his country- 
men a more complete democracy in organization and practice; 
but he does not make these proposals, as Mr. Bryan does, gingerly 
and with a bad conscience. He makes them with a frank and 
full Gonfidenco in an efficient national organization os the neces- 
sary agent of the national interest and purpose. He has com- 
pletely abandoned that part of the traditional democratic creed 
which tends to regard the assumption by the government of respon- 
sibility, and its endowment with power adequate to the respon- 
sibility as inherently dangerous and undemocratic. He realizes 
that any efficiency of organization and delegation of power which 
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is necessary to the promotion of the American national interest 
must be helpful to democracy. More than any other American 
political leader, except Lincoln, his devotion both to the national 
and to the democratic ideas is thorough-going and absolute. 

As the founder of a new national democracy, then, his in- 
fluence and his work have tended to emancipate American democ- 
racy from its Jeffersonian bondage. They have tended to give 
a new meaning to popular government by endowing it with larger 
powers, more positive responsibilities, and a better faith in human 
excellence. Jefferson believed theoretically in human goodness, 
but in actual practice Ms faith in human nature was exceedingly 
restricted. Just as the older ailstocratio theory had been to jus- 
tify hereditary political leadership by considering the ordinary 
man as necessarily irresponsible and incapable, so the early 
French democrats, and Jeffemon after them, made faith in the 
people equivalent to a profound suspicion of responsible official 
leadership, Exceptional power merely offered exceptional oppor- 
tunities for abuse. He refused, as fai’ as he could, to endow special 
men, even when chosen by the people, with any opportunity to 
promote the public welfare proportionate to their abilities. Bo 
far as his influence has prevailed the government of the country 
was organized on the basis of a cordial distrust of the man of ex- 
ceptional competence, training, or independence as a public official. 
To the present day tMs distrust remains the sign by which the 
demoralizing influence of the Jeffersonian democratic creed is 
moat plainly to be traced. So far as it continues to be influential 
it destroys one necessary condition of responsible and efficient 
government, and it is bound to paralyze any attempt to make 
the national organization adequate to the promotion of the 
national interest. Mr, Roosevelt has exhibited bis genuinely 
national spirit in nothing so clearly as in his endeavor to give to 
men of special ability, training, and eminence a better opportunity 
to serve the public. He has not only appointed such men to 
office, but he has tried to supply them with an administrative 
machinery which would enable them to use their abilities to the 
best public advantage; and he has thereby shown a faith in human 
nature far more edifying and far more genuinely democratic than 
that of Jefferson or Jackson. 
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Mr, Roosovoltj however, lias atill another title to diatinetion 
among the brethren of reform. He has not only luiiioiuili'/ed the 
movement, and pointed it in the direetion of a hettijr eoneeplion 
of (hnnoeruey, hut he has rallied to its banner th(^ oatensible, 
if not the very enthusiastie, support of the Ilepuldieiin ])arty, 
Ib^ has restonal that party to Homo sense of its Instoiie iiosition 
and inirpose. Ah the party wliieh before tlie War liad insisted on 
making the nation answerable for the solution of the slavery 
problem, it bus inherited Uh‘ tradition of national responsibility 
for the national good; but it was rapidly losing all scnne of its 
historie mission, and, like the Whigs, was constantly using its 
priiunplo and its pri'stign as a cloak for the aggrandi?icmont of 
special iut(^r(‘sts, At its worst it hud, indeed, earned some 
claim on the allegiance of pulriotie Americans by its dofense 
of llie (iscal system of the country against Mr. Bryan's well- 
meant lint dangerous attack, and by its a(Mjeptanee after the 
Spanish AVar of the responsibilitit's of extra-terriLorial expansion; 
hut there was grave danger that its alliance witli the ^Wcstod*' 
inlereHts would make it unfaithful to its past as the party of respon- 
sihle national action. It escapcnl smdi a fate oidy by an extremely 
narrow margin; and the fact that it did escape is due chiefly to 
the pmsonal iulliHuieo of Theodore Roosevelt. The Ilcpuldicuii 
party is still very far from being a wholly sineere agent of tlio 
luiiiomd reform in(,(‘reHt. Its ofliciul leadership is opposed to 
reform; and it (umnot lie made to take a single step in advance 
(*xe(‘pt undtT eomimlsioii, Ihit Mr. Roosoveit probnldy prevented 
it from drifting into the poHilion of an anti-reform party — 
which if it luul hiippeiu^d would have meant its niin, and would 
hav(‘ danuigi'd llie camsi^ of national reform. A Repuhlicau 
])urty whieh was untrue to tln^ principle of national r(?sponsibi)ity 
would have no rt^ason for (‘xisl(mc(S and tlie ncmocratic party, 
as we have seen, cannot become the party of national responsibility 
without being faithless to its owji enaul. 
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YII 

THE REFORMATION OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Before finishing this account of Mr. Roosovelt’s services as a 
reformer, and his place in the reforming movement, a aeiious ob- 
jection on the score of consistency mnst bo fairly faced* Even 
admitting that Mr. Roosevelt has dignified roform by identifying 
it with a programme of constructive national legislation, docs the 
fundamental purpose of hia reforming legislation differ essen- 
tially from that of Mr. Bryan or Mr. Hearst? How can he be 
called the founder of a new national democracy when the pur- 
pose of demooracy from hia point of view remains substantially 
the Jeffersonian ideal of equal rights for oli and special privileges 
for none? If, in one respect, he has been emancipating American 
democracy from the Jeffersonian bondage, he has in another 
respect been tightening the bonds, because he has continued to 
identify democracy vnth the legal constitution of ii aystejn of 
insurgent, ambiguous, and indiscriminate individual rights. 

The validity of such a criticism from the point of view of this 
book cannot be disputed, The figure of the “Square Deal/^ 
which Mr. Roosevelt has flourished bo vigorously in public ad- 
dresses, is a translation into the American vernacular of the 
Jeffersonian principle of equal rights; and in Mr. Roosevelt^s dis- 
sertations upon the American ideal he has expressly disclaimed 
the notion of any more positive definition of the purpose of Amori- 
oan democracy. Moreover, his favorite figure gives a sinister 
application to his assertions that the principle of equal rights is 
being violated. If the American people are not getting a “Square 
Deal,” it must mean that they are having the cards stacked 
against them; and in that case the questions of paramount 
importance are: Who are stacking the cards? And how can they 
be punished? These are precisely the questioriB whioh Hearst is 
always asking and Hearstism is seeking to answer. Neither has 
Mr. Roosevelt himself entirely escaped the misleading effects of 
his own figure. Ho baa too frequently talked aa if his opponents 
deserved to be treated as dishonest sharpers; and he has sometimes 
behaved aa if his suspicions of unfair play on their part were in- 
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juriniii; thi! tjouliioss of his jiulgmeut. Rut at bottom and in tho 
ItniK run Mr. UoosevoR is too fair-mimlod ii man and too patriotic , 
a citi/cii to IxM'oinc much the victim of his dangerous figure of tho 
"Square J)eah" lie iiiculcateH for tlie most part iii his political 
sin inonH a spirit, not of Huspiciou and hatred, but of mutual for- 
beiiran(!(^ and conUdeiico; and his inogramiiio of reform attaches 
more imporUuice to a revision of the rules of tho game than to 
the lr(aitimmb of the winners under the old rules ns one would 
treivt a dislioiu^st gambler. 

In truth, Mr. Roosevelt has been building citlicr better than ho 
knows or better than he eares to admit. Tho real meaning of his 
])rogrumme is more novel ami more radical than he himself has 
publicly proclaimed. It implies a conception of democracy and 
Us purpose very dilTenmt from the JelTeraoniau doctrine of equal 
rights. Evidt'nces of decq) antagonism cun be discerned between 
tho Hamilton metliod and spirit, represented by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and a (amception of diunoeruc.y which mak(‘s it consist funda- 
mentally ill the practical realization of any system of equal rights. 
The distrust with which thorough-going Jeffersonians regard Mr. 
RooseviR’s nationalizing prograinmo is a justifuvblo distrust, be- 
cause ellicient and r<‘sponsible national organization would bo 
dang<‘rons either to or in the sort of democracy which the doc- 
trine of e([Ual rights encourages — a democracy of Bu.spicious 
dis('onl,ent,of selfish claims, of factious agitation, and of individual 
am I idass aggnsssion. A thoroughly rc.sponsiblo and ofTicieut 
national organization would be dangerous in such a democracy, 
liecausc^ it miglit widl b(» captured by some coml>ination of local 
individual or class int(M‘esls; and the only effective way to guard 
ugaiiisL such a danger is to substitute for the Jefl'eraoniun democ- 
racy of imlividual riglits a ihanocracy of individual and social 
improvement. A democracy of individual rights, that is, must 
i'itlier snO'er re<*onstruction liy the logic of a process of Ghicient 
national (u ganizution, or (flse it may pervert that organization to 
llu‘ Hi'rviiu^ of its own aniliiguous, contradictory, and in the cud 
Hul»v(‘r.sivc‘ politii'id jiurposes. A better justification for these 
slalianenls must lai reserved for tlie succeediiig clmptor; bub in 
the mc‘jml ime ! will tuk<‘ the risk of asserting that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nationalism n-ally implies a dcmiocracy of individual and Bocial 
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improvement. Hia nationalizing programme him in efteet qnes- 
tioned the value of certain ruudanumtul Ainerienu Ulrim, ami if 
Mr. Roosevelt has nob himself outgrown these ideas, his niisr(‘ad- 
ing of his own work need not be u mutter of aurprise. It is wluit 
one would expect from the prophet of the Strenuous Life, 

Mr. Roosevelt 1ms done little to cneounige candid and consist- 
ent thinking. Ho 1ms preacliod the doctrine that the purniuount 
and almost the exclusive duty of the American citizen consists 
in being a sixty-horse-power moral motor-car. In his own career 
his intelligence has been the haiuhnaid of his will ; and tlu* balance 
between those facultica, ho finely exemjdiiied in Aliraluim Lincoln, 
has been destroyed by aheor exuborance of moral energy. But 
although his intolligenco ia merely the servant of his will, it is at 
least the willing and competent servant of a singlc-mimled master. 
If it has not been leavened by the rigorous routine of its work, 
neither has it been cheapened; and the sorviee has constantly 
been growing better worth while. During the course of his pul)lic 
career, hia original integrity of character has l)ecn iiitciiHihcd by 
the stress of his labors, his achievements, lusoxporioncc.s, and his 
exhortations. An individuality such as his — wrought with so 
much consistent purpose out of much variety of experieneo — 
brings with it an intellectual economy of its own and u sincero 
and useful sort of intellectual enlightenment. Ho may bo figured 
as a Thor wielding with power and efteot a sledge-hammer in the 
cause of national righteousness; and the aympabhetic oliH(jrvor, 
who is not stunned by the noise of the hammer, may oceaniojudly 
bo rewarded by the sight of sometliing more illuminating than a 
piece of robollious metal beaten into shape. Ho may be reAvard(j(l 
by Gortain unexpected gleams of insight, as if the face of tlie 
sledge-hammer were worn bright by hard service and ilaHhod in 
^ the sunlight. Mr. Roosevelt sees as far ahead and as nundi as he 
needs to see. He has an almost infallilde sense of where to strike 
the next important blow, and oven during the pomlerouH labors 
, of the day ho prudently and confulontly lays out th(! task of to- 
morrow. Thus while ho has contributed to tlic liberation of 
American intolligenco chiefly in tho senses that he has given Ins 
fellow-countrymou something to think about^ ho is very fur from 
being a blind, narrow, or unenlightened leader. 
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Doubtloes tlic only practical road of aclvanco at present is 
laborious, slow, and not too enlightened. For the time being 
the hammer is a mightier weapon than the sword or the pen. 
Americans have the habit of action rather than of thought. Like 
their forl)GaTs in England, they begin to do things, because their 
common sonso tells them that such things have to be done, and 
then at a later date think over the accomplished fact. A man 
in public life who told them that their '^noble national theory 
was ambiguous and distracting, and that many of their popular 
catch-words wore false and exercised a mischievous influence on 
publio affairs, wouUl do bo at Ins own personal risk and cost. 
Tl\c task of plain speaking must be suggested and justified by the 
achievement of a conHideruble body of national roc oust ructivo 
legislation, ami musk even then devolve largely upon men who 
have from the political point of view little to gain or to lose by 
their apparent lu^rcHies. The fact, however, that a responsible 
politician like Mr, lloo.sovelt must bo an example more of moral 
than of intellectual independence, increases rather than diminishes 
the eventual importance of consistent thinking and plain speaking 
as CBBcntial parts of the work of political reform. A reforming 
movement, whoso supportors never understand its own proper 
meaning and purpose, is sure in the end to go astray. It is all 
very well for ICnglishmen to do khoir thinking after the event, 
bocauHO tra<Ution Hob at the basifl of their national life. But 
Americans, as a nation, are consecrated to the realization of a 
group of ideas; ami ideas to be fruitful must square both with the 
facts to which they are applied and with one another. Mr. 
llooHCvelt and his hummer must be accepted gratefully, as the 
best available type of national reformer; but the day may and 
hIiouUI come when a national reformer will appear who can bo 
figured more in the guise of St. Michael, armed with a flaming 
Hworcl and winged fur flight. 



CHAPTER VII 


I 

nBCONBTBUCTrON; ITB CONDITIONS AND rUKPOSKB 

T he best method of approacliing a critical nwoiistriiction of 
Ainoi'ioan political ideas will be by incaiiH of an iinalj'siH of 
the meaning of democracy. A clear (Hipular under.slaiidinR of the 
contents of the democratic princiido is obviously of tli(f utmost 
practical political importance to the Amorienn pco|)le. Their 
loyalty to the idea of democracy, as they uiulerstand it, cannot 
be questioned. Nothing of any considerable political importance 
is done or loft undono in the Unitod Statc.s, iinles.s such action or 
inaction can be plausibly defciulod on democratic grounds; and 
the only way to securo for tho American people the boiicfit of 
a comprehensive and consistent political policy will be to dc'rivn 
it from a comprehensive and consistent conception of d('mocra<!y. 
Democracy os most frequently understood is essentially ami 
exhaustively defined as a matter of popular goverument; and 
Bucli a definition raises at once a multitude of time-honored, but 
by no moans superannuated, controversies. Tlio constitutioiinl 
liberals in England, in Prance, and in this country have alsvaya 
objected to democracy as so understood, l)ocnuRo of tho possible 
sanction it affords for tho substitution of a popular despotisni 
in tho place of tho former royal or oligarohic desimtisms. From 
their point of view individual liberty is tho grcati^st blessing 
which can bo secured to a people by a govornmont; and individ- 
ual liberty can bo permanently guaraiitecti only in ciiso political 
liberties are in theory and practice subordinated to (tivil liberties. 
Popular political institutions constitute a good servant, but 
a bad master. When introduced in moderation they keep 
the government of a country in eloso relation with well- 
informed public opinion, which is a necessary condition of po- 
litical sanitation; but if carried too far, such iiistitutiouH eom- 
promisQ the security of tho individual and tho Integrity of tlio 
state, They erect a power in tho state, which in theory is un- 
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limited uiul wliich constiuitly tends in practice to dispense with 
restrictions. A power which is theoretically absolute is under 
no obligation to respect the riglits cither of individuals or 
niinorities; and sooner or later such power will bo used for the 
purpose of oppressing the individual. The only way to secuio in- 
dividual liberty i.s, consequently, to organise a state in which 
the Sovereign jjower is deprivcil of any rational excuse or legal 
opportunity of violating certain essential individual rights. 

The foregoing criticism of deinoeriiey, defined ns popular gov- 
ernment, may have much practical importance; but there are 
objeotions to it on the score of logic. It is not n criticism of a 
certain conception of democracy, so much ns of democracy itself. 
Ultimate responsibility for tlie government of a community must 
reside somewhere. If the singhi monarch is practically dethroned, 
08 ho is by these liberal critics of democracy, some Sovereign 
power must be jn'ovided to take liis place. In England Parlia- 
ment, by mean.s of a steady oncroacinnent on the royal preroga- 
tives, has gratlually bocoino Sovereign; but other countries, such 
as Franco and the United States, which liavc wholly dispensed 
with royalty, cannot, oven if they would, make a legislative body 
Sovereign by the simple prooe.s3 of allowing it to usurp poAvor once 
enjoyed by the CroAvn. France did, indeed, after it bad finally 
dispensed with Legitiinacy, make tAvo attempts to found govern- 
ments in Avliioh the theory of popular Sovereignty Avns evaded. The 
Orleans monarchy, for instance, through the mouths of its friends, 
denied Sovereignty to tlic people, without being able to claim it 
for the King; and this insecurity of its legal framework Avns an in- 
direct cause of a violent (?xj)loHion of effective popular Sovereignty 
in 1848. Tlio apologists for the Seeoiul Empire admitted the 
theory of a Sovereign people, hut claimed tlint the Sovereign i)OAver 
could bo safely and efilciently n.sed ojily in case it were delegated 
to one Napoleon III — a view the correctness of Avhich the 
results of tlnj Imperial policy eventually teinlod to damage. 
There is in point of fact no logical escape from a theory of popular 
Sovereignty — once the tlu;ory of divinely appointed royal 
Sovereignty is rejected. An esoapo can bo made, of course, ns 
in England, by means of a compromise and a legal fiction; and 
such an escape can bo fully justified from the English national 
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point of view; but countries \vliicl\ have rejected the roynl and 
ariatocratio tradition aro forbidden this nieaiiH of escape — 
if escape it is. They aro obliged to admit the doctriiuJ of pu[>ular 
Sovereignty, They are obliged to proclaim a theory of unlimited 
popular powers, 

To be sure, a democracy may impose rules of action upon itself 
— as the Amorjoan democracy did in accepting the Federal 
Constitution. But in adopting the Federal Constitution blio 
American people did not abandon cither its reHponsil.)iliti(J8 or 
rights as Sovereign, Diflicult as it may bo to escape from the 
legal framework defined in the (Constitution, that body of law 
in theory remains merely an instrument which was made for tho 
people and which if necessary can and will be modified. A peoi)le, 
to whom was deniod tlio ultimate responsibility for its w(dfaro, 
would not have obtained the prime condition of genuine liberty. 
Individual freedom is important, but more important still is the 
freedom of a whole people to dispose of its own destiny; and I do 
not see how tho existence of such an ultimate ))Oi)ular political 
freedom and responsibility can bo denied by any one who has 
rejocted tho theory of a divinely appointed political order. Tlio 
fallibility of human nature being what it is, tho practical applica- 
tion of this theory will have its grave dangers; but these dangers 
are only evaded and postponed by a failure to i)laco ultimato 
political responsibility where it belongs, Wliile a country in tho 
position of Germany or Great Britain may be fully justified from 
tho point of view of its national tradition in merely compromising 
with democracy, other countries, sucli qb the Unit(^d Statics and 
France, which have earned tho right to dispense witli these com- 
promises, are at least building their political structme on the real 
and righteous source of political authority. Ecmooracy may mean 
sometliing more than a theoretically absolute popular governnujnt, 
but it assuredly cannot mean anything less. 

If, however, democracy does not moan anything less than popular 
Sovereignty, it assuredly does mean something more. It must at 
least mean an expression of tho Sovereign will, which will nob con- 
tradict and destroy tho continuous oxistonco of its own Soveroign 
power. Several times during tho political history of Franco in tho 
nineteenth century, tlic popular will lias expressed itself in a man- 
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nor lulvcrHO to iiopular iiolitical institutions. Assoinhlu's Inivo been 
elected by univ('i‘Hid auiTrnge, whose ten<let)cies linvo Ixicn re- 
actionary and undemocratic, and rvlio bnvo been supported in this 
reactionary poli(!y by an elteotivo jmblio oi)inion. Or the Erench 
people luive by means of a plelnscitc delcRated llieir Sovereign 
power to an Imperial dictator, who.se Avliole iiolitical sj'stem was 
inused on a deep susjneion of the source of his own authority. A 
particular group of political institutions or course of political 
action may, then, bo reimisentativo of the pojiular will, and yet 
may be undemocratic. Popular SovereiRnt 3 ' is self-con tiwllctory, 
unless it is expressed in a manner favorable to its own perpetuity 
anil Integrity. 

Tlio n.s.sortion of the doctrine of popidar Sovereignty is, con- 
sequently, rather the tieginning than the end of democracy. There 
can bo no democracy where the people do not rule; hut govern- 
ment by the peojile is not necessarily deinocratie. The ])opular 
will must in a demoeratio state lie expressed somehow in the 
interest of deinoeraey itself; and we have not traveled very far 
towards a satisfactory conceirtion of democracy until this demo- 
cratic purpose has received some di'nnition. In what way mast a 
democratic state imliavo in order to contrihuto to its own integrity? 

The ordinary Ainoriean answer to tins quc.Htiou is conlnincd in 
the assertion of Lincoln, that onr government is ''dedicated to the 
proposition that all men arc cnuitcd c(|unl,” Lineoln’s iihrnsing 
of the principle was due to the fact that the obnoxious and un- 
democratic system of negro slavery w'as nppermo.st in his mind 
when ho inado his (lettj'shurg addre.ss; hut he meant by his 
ns.sortion of the iirinciple of eiiunlily sulistantially what is meant 
to-day by tiie principle of “eiptnl rights for all and special privileges 
for none." ( iovernment by the people has its natural and logical 
complemimt iii govcrmnimt for the people, blvery stale with 
a legal framework must grant certain rights to individuals; 
and every stale, in so far ns it is eflieicnt, must guaranlee to the 
Individual that, his riglds, as legally ilefined, an; secure. Did an 
eH.scntially democratic state consi8l.H in the cireinnslance (hat all 
citi/ens enjoy these rights equally. If any citizen or imy group 
of eltizens mijoi's by virtue of the law any advantages over their 
follow-citizens, then the most sacred iirinciplc of democracy is 
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violated. On the other liand, tv eonnniinity in whicli no man or 
no group of men aro gmnteil hy law any ailvanhige over ( heir 
fellow-oitiiiens is the typo of the perfeet and fruitful dcinoeratio 
state. Society is organized iiolitically for the henelit of all tlie 
people. Such an organization may permit radical dilVerences 
among individuals in the opportunities and possessions they 
actually enjoy; but no man would he able, to imputiv his own 
succcs.s or failure to the legal framework of society. J'iveiy citizen 
would bo getting a “Scpiare Deal,” 

Such is the idea of the democratic state, whitth the. majority of 
good Americana believe to be entirely Hntisfa(!tory. It should 
endure indoFmitcly, becaiiHO it se(^ks to .satisfy every interest 
essential to associated life. The interest of the individual is 
protected, hccausoof the liberties ho securely <'njoy,s. Tin; general 
social interest Ls equally well inotoeted, becau.se tiai liberties en- 
joyed by one or by a few arc enjoyed by all. Tims the individual 
and tlio social interests aro automatically harjiionized. The 
virile democrat in pursuing his own intcro.st "under llu^ law” is 
contributing cdectivoly to the intere.st of society, whih* the sociial 
interest consists precisely in the promotion of these individual 
interests, in .so far us they can ho equally (i.xerciisfMl. The 
divergent demands of tlio individual and the social interest can 
bo reconciled by grafting the principle of equality on the thrifty 
treo of individual rights, and the ripe fruit thereof eon bo gathered 
merely by shaking the tree. 

It must be Iminodiatoly admitted, also, that tho principle of 
equal rights, like tho prlnoiplo of ultimate popular political re- 
sponsibility is tho expression of an essential aspect of democracy. 
There is no room for permanent legal privilogoa in a demooratio 
state. Such privileges may ho and frequently are defended on 
many excellent grounds. They may unquestionably contribute 
for a time to social and economic offioloncy and to individual 
indepondouco. But Avhatovor advantage may bo derived from 
such permanent discriminations must bo al)nndoncd by a de- 
mocracy. It cannot afford to give any one class of its citizens a 
permanent advantage or to othors a permanent grievance. It 
ceases to bo a democracy, just as soon as any permanent privileges 
are conferred by its institutions or its laws; and tliis equality of 
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aiul ubsoiice of pennaiipiifc privilogo is the expmssion of a 
fundainontal social interest. 

But the prineiple of t^qual rights, like the priueiple of ultimate^ 
]) 01 >ulai’ ]:»olitical responsibility, is not t^iiHicient; and beeaiisti of 
its insuflieieuey resultH in certain dangorons ambiguities and H(df- 
contradiebions. American political thinkers liave always repudi- 
ated the idea that b^^ equality of rights they meant anything like 
equality of perfonnanee or power. The utmost variiaics of in- 
dividual power and ability are bound to exist and are bound to 
bring about many tlifferent levels of individual nchievemont. 
Domoeraey both recognizes the right of the imlivulnal to use his 
powers to the utmost, and encourages him to do so by ofleriiig 
a fair field and, in case of Huc(?ess, an abundant reward, The 
democratic primsple reqvnrc.s ui\ equal start in the I'ace, while 
expecting at the same time an unequal finish. But Americans 
wlio talk in this way seem wholly blind to tint fact that under a 
legal system which holds ])nvale prop(‘rty sacred tlaue may b(^ 
equal rights, but tlierc cannot possibly l.>e any ecjunl opportunities 
for exorcising such nghts. The chance which the iiulividiml has 
to compote with liis fellows and take a prize in the raco is vitally 
affected by nmtorial conditions over which ho has no control. It is as 
if tlie c(unpetitor in a Maratlion ciumh country run were donicil 
]H‘oi)er nourishment or proper training, and was obliged U) t(J0 
tlu^ mark against rivals who had every benefit of food and discipline. 
lJnd('r smrh condiUous be is not ns batlly off as if lie were entirc^ly 
exclud<‘cl from the race. With the aid of e.xct^piional strength 
and intelligence ho may overcome the odds against him and win 
out. But it would bo absurd to claim, liecauso all tlio rivals toed 
the Hani(5 mark, that a miin'a victory or defeat depended e.xcbisively 
on his own (‘florts. Those who luiv(i enjoyed tlie benefits of weal! Ii 
and thorough education start with an ailvantage which can lie 
overcome only liy very excejitional num, — num so exeeplioiml, in 
fact, that the averagiMiompetitor without sueli lienefits feels him- 
self disqualified for tlu^ contest. 

Becuusi) of the amluguity indicated above, dilTerent people with 
dilTerent intercKtH, all of them good patriotic Americans, draw 
very dilTorent inferonce.s from tlio doctrine of equal rights. The 
man of eonsorvativo idiias and interests means by the rights, 
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which are to be equally exercised, only those rights which are 
defined and protected by tho law — the more fundamental of which 
are the rights to personal freedom and to private property. The 
man of radical ideas, on the other hand, observing, as he may very 
clearly-j that these equal rights cannot possibly be made really equiv- 
alent to equal opportunities, bases upon the same doctrine a more 
or leas drastic criticism of the existing economic and social order 
and sometimes of the motives of its beneficiaries and conservators. 
The same principle, differently interpreted, is the foundation of 
American political oHhodoxy and American political heterodoxy. 
The same measure of reforming legislation, such as the new Inter- 
state Commerce Law, seems to one party a wholly inadequate 
attempt to malce the exercise of individual rights a little more 
equal, while it seems to others an egregious violation of the principle 
itself. What with reforming legislation on the one hand and the 
lack of it on tho other, the once sweet air of the American political 
manaion is soured by complaints. Privileges and discriminations 
seem to lurk in every political and economic comer. The “people 
are appealing to the state to protect thorn against the usurpations 
of the corporations and the Bosses. The government is appealing 
to the courts to protect the shippers against the railroads. The 
corporations are appealing to the Federal courts to protect them 
from tho unfair treatment of state legislatures. Employers are 
fighting trades-unionism, because it denies equal rights to their 
employers. The unionists are entreating public opinion to protect 
thena against the unfairness of “government by injunction.” 
To the free trader the whole protectionist system seems a flagrant 
diBcifimination on behalf of a certain portion of the community. 
Everybody seems to be clamoring for a “Square Deal ” but nobody 
seems to be getting it. 

The ambiguity of the principle of equal rights and the resulting 
confusion of counsel are so obvious that there must be some good 
reason for their apparently unsuspected existence. The truth 
is that Americans have not readjusted their political ideas to the 
teaching of their political and economic experience. For a couple 
of generations after Jeffei'son had established the doctrine of equal 
rights as the fundamental principle of the American democracy, 
the ambiguity resident in the application of the doctrine was con- 
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cealed. The Jacksonian Democrats, for instance, who were con- 
stantly nosing the ground for a scent of unfair treatment, could 
discover no example of political privileges, except the continued 
retention of their offices by expeiienoed public servants; and the 
only case of economic privilege of winch they were certain, was 
that of the National Bank. The fact is, of course, that the great 
majority of Americana were getting a “Square DeaP' as long as 
the economic opportunities of a new country had not been developed 
and appropriated. Individual and social interest did substantially 
coincide as long os so many opportunities were open* to the poor 
and untrained man, and as long as the public interest demanded 
first of all the utmost celerity of economic development. But, 
as we have seen in a preceding chapter, the economic development 
of the country resulted inevitably in a condition which demanded 
on the part of the successful competitor either increasing capital, 
improved training, or a larger amount of ability and energy. With 
the advent of comparative economic and social maturity, the ex- 
ercise of certain legal rights became substantially equivalent to the 
exercise of a privilege; and if equality of opportunity was to bo 
maintained, it could not be done by virtue of iion-interferonce. 
The demands of the Higher Law*^ began to diverge from the 
results of the actual legal system. 

Public opinion is, of oom'se, extremely loth to admit that there 
exists any such divergence of individual and social interest, or any 
such contradiction in the fundamental American principle. Re- 
formers no less than conservatives have been doggedly deter- 
mined to place some other interpretation upon the generally 
recognized abuses; and the interpretation on which they have 
fastened is that some of the victors have captured too many 
prizes, because they did not play fair. There is just enough 
truth in this interpretation to make it plausible, although, aa wc 
have seen, the most flagrant examples of appai’ent cheating were 
due as much to equivocal rules as to any fraudulent intention. 
But orthodox public opinion is obliged by the necessities of its own 
situation to exaggerate the truth of its favorite interpretation; 
and any such exaggeration is attended with grave dangers, pre- 
cisely because the ambiguous nature of the principle itself gives 
a similar ambiguity to its violations, The cheating is understood 
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ae disobedience to the actual law, or aa violation of a Higher Law, 
according to the interests and preconceptions of the different 
reformers; but however it is understood, they believe them- 
selves to be upholding some kind of a Law, and hence endowed 
with some kind of a sacred mission. 

Thus the want of integrity in what is supposed to be the form- 
ative principle of democracy results, as it did before the Civil 
War, in a division of the actual substance of the nation. Men 
naturally disposed to be indignant at people with whom they 
disagree come to believe that their indignation is comparable to 
that of the Lord. Men naturally disposed to be envious and sus- 
picious of others more fortunate than themselves come to confuse 
their suspicions with a duty to the society. Demagogues can ap- 
peal to the passions aroused by this prevailing sense of unfair play 
for the purpose of getting themselves elected to office or for the 
purpose of passing blundering measures of repression. The type of 
admirable and popular democrat ceases to be a etatesman, attempt- 
ing to bestow unity and health on the body politic by prescribing 
more wholesome habits of living. He becomes instead a subli- 
mated District Attorney, whose duty it is to punish violations 
both of the actual and the Higher Law.^^ Thus he is figured 
08 a kind of an avenging angel; but (os it happens) he is an aveng- 
ing angel who can find little to avenge and who has no power of 
flight. There is an enormous discrepancy between the promises 
of these gentlemen and their performances, no matter whether they 
occupy an executive oflfice, the editorial chairs of yellow journals, 
or merely the place of public prosecutor; and it sometimes happens 
that public prosecutors who have played the part of avenging 
angels before election, are, as Mr. William Travers Jerome knows, 
themselves prosecuted after a few years of, office by their aggi’ieved 
constituents. The truth is that these gentlemen are confronted 
by a task which is in a large measure impossible, and which, so 
far as possible, would be either disappointing or dangerous in its 
results. 

Hence it is that continued loyalty to a contradictory principle 
is destructive of a wholesome public sentiment and opinion. 
A wholesome public opinion in a democracy is one which keeps 
a democracy sound and whole; and it cannot prevail unless the 
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iiidividiiala eompoaint^ it rotjogiiizo mutual tioa and responsibilities 
which lie deeper than any diffcroiicca of interest and idea. No 
fo I inula wlioae effect on public opinion is not binding and healing 
and unifying has any substantial claim to considoration ns tho 
essential and formative democratic idea. Belief in the principle 
of equal rights does not bind, heal, and unify public o])iniou. 
Its effect rather is confusing, distracting, and at worst, disintegrat- 
ing. A democratic political organization has no immunity from 
grievances. Tluiy are a necessary result of a complicated and 
changing industrial and social organism. Wlmt is good for one 
generation will often he followed by consequences that spell depri- 
vation for the next. What is good for one man or one class of 
men will liriiig ills to other men or classes of inou. What is good 
for the community as a whole may mean teniiiorary loss and a 
sense of injustice to a minority. All grievances from any oaiiRO 
should receive full exproHsiou in a democracy, but, inasmuch as tlie 
righteously disetontonted must bo always with uh, the fimdainontal 
democratic principle Hhould, al:)ovo all, counsel mutual forbearance 
and loyalty. The principle of equal rights encourages mutual 
suspicion and disloyalty. It tends to attrilnite individual and 
social ills, for which general moral, economic, nnd social oausoa are 
usually in large measure rcsimnsiblo, to individiiul wrong-doing; and 
in this way it arouses and inteiiHifies that personal and class hatred, 
whicli never in any society lies far below the Hurfacc. Men who 
hav(^ grievanceH are indamed into anger and resentment. lu 
claiming what th(‘y bc^lieve to ho their rights, they are in their own 
opinion acting on iaHuLlf not merely of their interestH, hut of an 
absolute democratic princii)le. Their angry resentment becomes 
transfoniKsl in th(‘ir own minds into righteouK indignation; and 
there may be turned loose upon the cominimity a liordo of self- 
Hijeldng fanatics — like unto those soldiers in tho religious wars 
wlio robbed and slaughtered their opponents in the sorvico of God. 

II 

DBMOOUACY AND DIBCIUMINATION 

The prineiplo of equal riglits has always ftpi)ealed to its more 
patriotic and sensible adherents as essentially an impartial rule 
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of politioal action — one that held a perfectly fair balance between 
the individual and society, and between dififerent and hostile 
individual and class interests. But as a fundamental principle of 
domocratio policy it ia aa ambiguous in this respect as it is in other 
respects. In its traditional form and expression it has concealed 
an extremely partial interest under a formal proclamation of im- 
partiality. The political thinker who popularized it in this country 
was not concerned fundamentally with harmonizing the essential 
interest of the individual with the essential popular or social 
interest. Jefferson^s political system was intended for the benefit 
only of a special class of individuals, viz., those average people 
who would not be helped by any really formative rule or method 
of discrimination. In practice it has proved to be inimical to in- 
dividual liberty, efficiency, and distinction. An insistent demand 
for equality, even in the form of a demand for equal rights, inevi- 
tably has a negative and limiting effect upon the free and able 
exercise of individual opportunities. From the Jefiersonian point 
of view democracy would incur a graver danger from a violation 
of equality than it would profit from a triumphant assertion of 
individual liberty. Every opportunity for the edifying exercise 
of power, on the part either of an individual, a group of individuals, 
or the state is by its very nature also an opportunity for its evil 
exercise. The political leader whose official power depends upon 
popular confidence may betray the tinist. The corporation em- 
ploying thousands of men and supplying millions of people with 
some necessary service or commodity may reduce the cost of pro- 
duction only for its own profit. The state may use its great au- 
thority chiefly for the benefit of special interests. The advocate 
of equal rights is preoccupied by these opportunities for the 
abusive exercise of power, because from his point of view rights 
exercised in the interest of inequality have ceased to be righteous. 
He distrusts those forms of individual and associated activity 
which give any individual or association substantial advantages 
over their associates. He becomes suspicious of any land of indi- 
vidual and social distinction with the nature and effects of which 
he is not completely familiar. 

A democracy of equal rights may tend to encourage certain 
expressions of individual liberty; but they are few in number and 
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limited in scope. It rejoices in the freedom of its citizens, pvo^ 
vided this freedom receives certain ordinoi'y expresaions. It will 
follow a political leader, like Jefferson or Jaclcson, with a blind 
confidence of which a really free democracy would not be capable, 
because such leaders are, or claim to be in every respect, except 
their prominence, one of the ''people/' Distinction of this kind 
does not separate a leader, from the majority. It only ties them 
together more firmly. It is an acceptable assertion of individual 
liberty, because it is liberty converted by its exercise into a kind 
of equality, In the same way the Ameiican democracy most cor- 
dially admired for a long timo men, who pursued^^more energetically 
and successfully than their fellows, ordinary business occupations, 
because they believed that such familiar expressions of indi- 
vidual liberty really tended towards social and industrial homo- 
geneity. Herein they were mistaken; but the supposition was 
rnade in good faith, and it constitutes the basis of the Jeffersonian 
Democrat's illusion in reference to his own interest in liberty. He 
dislikes or ignores liberty, orrly when it looks in the direction of 
moral and intellectual emancipation. In so far* as his influence 
has prevailed, Americans have been encouraged to think those 
thoughts and to perform those acts which everybody else is 
thinking and performing. 

The effect of a belief in the principle of "equal rights" on 
freedom is, however, most clearly shown by its attitude toward 
Democratic political organization and policy. A people jealous of 
their rights are not sufficiently afraid of special individual effi- 
ciency and distinction to take very many precautions against it. 
They greet it oftener with neglect than with positive coercion. 
Jeffersonian Democracy is, however, very much afraid of any 
examples of associated efficiency. Equality of rights is most in 
clanger of being violated when the exercise of rights is associated 
with power, and any unusual amoimt of power is usually derived 
from the association of a number of individuals for a common 
purpose. The most dangerous example of such association is not, 
however, a huge corporation or a labor union; it is the state. 
The state cannot be bound hand and foot by the law, as can a 
corporation, because it necessarily possesses some powers of legisla- 
tion; and the power to legislate inevitably escapes the limitation 
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of the principle of equal rights. The power to legislate implies 
the power to discriminate; and the best way consequently for a 
good democracy of equal rights to avoid the danger of discrimina- 
tion will be to organisie the state so that its power for ill will be 
rigidly restricted. The possible preferential inteitereiice on the 
part of a strong and efficient government must be checked by 
making the government feeble and devoid of independence. The 
less independent and efficient the several departments of the 
government are permitted to become, the leas likely tliat the govern- 
ment as a whole Avill use its power for anything but a really popular 
purpose. 

In the foregoing type of political organization, which has been 
very much favored by the American democracy, the freedom of 
the official political leader ia sacrificed for the benefit of the sup- 
posed freedom of that class of equalized individuals known as the 
^'people/' but by the ^'people” Jefferson and his followers have 
never meant all the people or the people as a whole. They have 
meant a sorb of apotheosized majority — the people in so far as they 
could be generalized and reduced to an average. The interests 
of this class were conceived as inimical to any discrimination which 
tended to select peculiarly efficient individuals or those who were 
peculiarly capable of social service. The system of equal rights, 
particularly in its economic and political application ftas worked for 
the benefit of aucli a class, but rather in its effect upon American 
intolligenoo and morals, than in its effect upon Araorican political 
and economic development. The system, that is, has only partly 
served the purpose of its founder and his followers, and it has failed 
because it did not bring with it any machinery adequate even to 
its own insipid and barren purposes. Even the meager social in- 
terest which Jefferson concealed under cover of hisdemandfor equal 
rights could not he promoted without some effective organ of social 
re3ponsil:)ility; and the Democrats of to-day are obliged, as we have 
seen, to invoke the action of the central government to destroy 
those economic discriminations which its former inaction hod en- 
couraged. But even so the traditional democracy still retains 
its dislike of centralized and socialized responsibility. It consents 
to use the machinery of the government only for a negative or 
destructive object. Such must always be tho cose as long as 
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it remains true to its fundamental principle. That principle de- 
fines the social interest merely in the tenns of an indiscriminato 
individualism — which is the one kind of individualism mur- 
derous to both the essential individual and the essential social 
interest. 

The net result has been that wherever the attempt to dis- 
criminate in favor of the average or indisciiminato individual has 
succeeded, it has succeeded at the expense of individual liberty, ef- 
ficiency, and distinction ; but it has more often failed than succeeded. 
Whenever the exceptional individual has been given any genuine 
liberty, he has inevitably conquered. That is the whole meaning 
of the process of economic and social development traced in certain 
preceding chapters. The strong and capable men not only 
conquer, but they seek to perpetuate their conquests by occupy- 
ing all the strategic points in the economic and political battle- 
field — whereby they obtain certain more or less permanent 
advantages over their fellow-democrats. Thus in so far as the 
equal rights are freely exercised, they are bound to result in in- 
equalities; and these inequalities are bound to make for their 
own perpetuation, and so to provoke still further discrimination. 
Wherever the principle has been allowed to mean what it seems 
to mean, it has determined and encouraged its own violation. 
The marriage which it is supposed to consecrate between liberty 
and equality gives birth to unnatural children, whose nature it 
is to devour one or the other of their parents. 

The only way in which the thorough-going adherent of the prin- 
ciple of equal rights can treat these tendencies to diBcrimuiation, 
when they develop, is rigidly to repress them; and this tendency 
to repression is now beginning to take possession of those Ameri- 
cans who represent the pure Democratic tradition. They propose 
to crush out the chief examples of effective individual and associated 
action, which their system of democracy has encouraged to develop. 
They propose frankly to destroy, so far as possible, the economic 
organization wliich has been built up under stress of competitive 
conditions; and by assuming such an attitude they have fallen 
away even from the pretense of impartiality, and have come o\it 
os frankly representative of a class interest. But even to assert 
this class interest efficiently they have been obliged to abandon, 
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it remains true to its fundamental principle. That principle de- 
fines the social interest merely in the terms of an indiscriminato 
individualism — which is the one kind of individualism mur- 
derous to both the essential individual and the essential social 
interest. 

The net result has been that wherever the attempt to dis- 
criminate in favor of the average or incliBcriminate individual has 
succeeded, it has succeeded at the expense of individual liberty, ef- 
ficiency, and distinction; but it has more often failed than succeeded. 
Whenever the exceptional individual has been given any genuine 
liberty, he has inevitably conquered. That is the whole meaning 
of the process of economic and social development traced in certain 
preceding chapters. The strong and capable men not only 
conquer, but they seek to perpetuate their conquests by occupy- 
ing all the strategic points in the economic and political battlo- 
field — whereby they obtain certain more or less permanent 
advantages over their fellow-democrats. Thus in so far as tho 
equal rights ore freely exercised, they are bound to result in in- 
equalities; and these inequalities are bound to make for their 
own perpetuation, and so to provoke still further discrimination. 
Wherever the principle has been allowed to mean what it seems 
to mean, it has determined and encouraged its own violation. 
The marriage which it is supposed to consecrate between liberty 
and equality gives birth to unnatural children, whose nature it 
is to devour one or the other of their parents. 

The only way in which the thorough-going adherent of the prin- 
ciple of equal rights can treat these tendencies to discrimination, 
when they develop, is rigidly to repress them; and this tendency 
to repression is now beginning to take possession of those Ameri- 
cana who represent the pure Democratic tradition. They propof>n 
to crush out the chief examples of effective individual and associated 
action, which their system of democracy has encoui’aged to develop. 
They propose frankly to destroy, so far as possible, the economic 
organization which has been built up under stress of competitive 
conditions; and by assuming such an attitude they have falkm 
away even from the pretense of impartiality, and have come out 
as franldy representative of a class interest. But even to assort 
this class interest efficiently they have been obliged to abandon, 
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in fact if not in v/ovdy their correlative principle of national irre- 
Bponsibility. Whatever the national interest may be, it is not to 
be oaBertod by the political practice of non-interference. The hope 
of automatic democratic fulfillment must be abandoned. The 
national government must atop in and discriminate; but it must 
discriminate, not on behalf of liberty and the special individual, 
but on behalf of equality and the average man. 

Thus the Jeffersonian principle of national irresponsibility can 
no longer be maintained by those Democrats who sincerely believe 
that the inequalities of power generated in the American economic 
and political system are dangerous to the integrity of the demo- 
cratic state. To tliis extent really sincere followers of Jefferson 
arc obliged to admit the superior political wisdom of Hamilton's 
principle of national responsibility, and once they have made this 
admission, they have implicitly abandoned their contention that 
the dootrine of equal rights is a sufficient principle of domocratio 
political action. They have implicitly accepted the idea that the 
public interest is to bo asserted, not merely by equalizing indi- 
vidual rights, but by controlling individuals in tlie exorciso of those 
rights. The national public interest has to be affirmed by positive 
and aggressive action. Tho nation has to have a will and a policy 
as well as the individiia!; and this policy can no longer be 
confined to the merely negative toslc of keeping individual rights 
from iDCooming in any way privileged. 

The arduous and responsible political task which a nation in 
its collective capacity must seek to perform is that of selecting 
among tlie various prevailing ways of exercising individual rights 
those which contribute to national perpetuity and integrity. 
Such selection implies Borao intcrforenco with the natural course 
of popular notion; and that intcrforenco is always costly and may 
be harmful either to tho individual or tlio social interest must be 
frankly admitted. He would bo a foolish Hamiltonian who 
would claim that a state, no matter how efficiently organized and 
ably managed, will not make serious and perhaps enduring mis- 
takes; but he can answer that inaction and irresponsibility are 
more costly and dangerous than intolUgent and responsible inter- 
ferciice. Tho practice of non-iutorferonoe is just as selective in 
its effects as the practice of state interference. It means merely 
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that the nation Is willing to accept tho results of natural soleotion 
instead of preferring to substitute tho results of artificial flolection. 
In one way or aiiothor a nation is bound to rocogiiizo tho roaults 
of selection- Tho Hamiltonian principle of national responsibility 
recognizes tho inevitability of seleotion; and since it is inevitablQ, 
is not afraid to intorforo on behalf of the aelootion of the really 
fittest, It a eelcctivo policy is pursued in good faith and with 
sufficient intoHigonce, the nation will at least be learning from 
its mistakes. It should find out gi’adually tho land and method 
of aelcctioiij which is most desirable, and how far Bolcctiou by non- 
interference is to bo preferred to active selection. 

As a matter of fact the Ainericaii democracy both in its central 
and ill its local governments has always practiced both methods of 
selection. The state governments have sedulously indulged in a 
kind of iutorferenco conspicuous both for its activity and its inef- 
ficiency. Tho Federal government, on tho other hand, has been 
permitted to interfere very much less; biitovou during the palmiest 
days of national irresponsibility it did not altogether escape active 
intervention. A protective tariff is, of course, a plain case of pref- 
erential class legislation, and so was the original Inter-state Com- 
merce Act. They wore designed to substitute artificial preferences 
for those effected by unregulated individual action, on the ground 
that the proposed inodifieation of tho natural course of trade would 
contribute to tlio gonoral economic prosperity. No loss preferential 
in purpose are the measures of reform recently enacted by tho 
central government. Tho amended Inter-state Commerce Law 
largely increaBos tho power of possible discrimination possessed by 
tho Federal Commission. Tho Pure Food Bill forbids many prac- 
tices, which have arise in connection mth tho manufacture of food 
jnoducts, and discriminates against tho perpetrators of such 
practices. Factory legislation or laws regulating tho hours of 
labor have a similar moaning and justification. It is not too mucli 
to say that substantially all the industrial legislation, demanded 
by tho ‘^people'' both hero and abroad and passed in the popular 
interest, has been based essentially on class discrimination. 

The situation which these laws are supposed to meet is always 
the same. A certain number of individuals enjoy, in tho beginning, 
equal opportunities to perform certain acts; and in the com- 
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petition rosiiUing therefrom eomoot tlic«oiiulivi duals or iissoeialluns 
obtain advautagea over their coin pc ti tors, or over their fidlow- 
citizens whom they employ or serve. SoinetimcH these advantiiges 
and the practices whcrol)y they are obtaiiunl arc prolitabh^ lu a 
larger number of people than they injure. Sometimes t]\c reviu'sc 
is true. In either event the state is uHually asked to intm’fcre l)y 
the class whoso economic position has been coinpronuHiHi. It 
by no moans follows that the state should mapnescc in thiH dmnuud. 
In many cases interference may be more costly than bmndieiul. 
Each case must bo considered on its merits, Hut whether in any 
particular case tlio state takes sides or remains impartial, it most 
assuredly lias a positive fimobion to perform on the promise, s. If 
it remains impartiab it simply agrees to alndo by the r(^sults of 
natural selection, If it intorferos, it seeks to replace natural with 
artificial discrimination, In both cases it authoriz(?s discriminations 
which in their effect violate the doctrine of equal rights.** Of 
course, a reformer can always claim that any particular imaisure 
of reform proposes merely to restore to the people a '' Squar(n)eal ; 
but that is simply an easy and thoughtless way of eoueealing 
novel purposes under familiar formulaH. Any genuine measurn 
of economic or political reform will, of (soursi?, give c(^rtain indi- 
viduals better opportunities than those they have becMi r(‘cently 
enjoying, but it will reach this result only by dejiriving other 
individuals of advantagcis which they have earned. 

Impartiality is the duty of the judge rath(5r tliun th(i statesman, 
of the courts rather than the govornmont, Tlio state wlucli pro- 
poses to draw a ring around the conflieting intereshs of its eitiztms 
andintorfero only on behalf of a fair figlit will lie obliged to inter- 
fere constantly and will never accomplish its purpose. In oconoinio 
warfare, the fighting can never be fair for long, and it is the busiiujss 
of the state to see that its own friends are victorious. It holds, 
if you please, itself a hand in the game. Tlut Ruveral play(irH are 
playing, not merely with one another, but with tlie politleal unci 
social bank. The security and perpetuity of the state, and of 
the individual in so far as ho is a social animal, ih?poml upon 
the victory of tlio national interest — as ropresent(id both in tho 
assurance of the national profit and in tho tlomiiuilioii of the 
nation^B trlondB. It is in tho position of the bank at Monto Carlo, 
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which does not pretend to play fair, but which frankly promul- 
gates rules advantageous to itself^ Considering the percentago 
in its favor and the length of its purse, it cannot possibly lose. It 
is not really gambling; and it does not propose to take any un- 
necessary risks. Neither can a state, democratic or other^viso, 
which believes in its own purpose. While preserving at times an 
appearance of impartiality so that its citizens may enjoy for 
a while a sense of the reality of their private game, it must on 
the whole make the rules in its own interest. It must help those 
men to win who are most capable of using their winnings for the 
benefit of society , 


III 

aONSTRUOTIVE DISCRIMINATION 

Assuming, then, that a democracy cannot avoid the constant 
assertion of national responsibility for the national welfare, an all- 
important question remains as to the way in which and the purpose 
for which this interference should be exercised. Should it be ex- 
ercised on behalf of individual liberty? Should it be exercised on 
behalf of social equality ? Is there any way in which it can bo 
exercised on behalf both of liberty and equality ? 

Hamilton and the constitutional liberals asserted that the state 
should interfere exclusively on behalf of individual liberty; but 
Hamilton was no democrat and was not outlining the policy of a 
democratic state. In point of fact democracies have never been 
satisfied with a definition of democratic policy in terms of liberty. 
Not only have the particular friends of liberty usually been hostile 
to democracy, but democracies both in idea and behavior have 
frequently been hostile to liberty; and they have been justified in 
distrusting a political rdgimo organized wholly or even chiefly for 
its benefit. La Liberty, says Mr. Emile Faguet, in the preface 
to his '^PoUtiques et Moralistes du Dix-Neuvi6me Si^cle” — 
liberty 8 ^oppose i PEgalit6, car La Liberty est aristocratique par 
essence. La Libert6 ne ee donne jamais, ne s'oetroie jamais; ello 
se conquiert. Or ne peuvent la conqu6rir que dea groupes sociaux 
qui ont su se donne la coh6renco, rorganisation et la discipline ot 
qui par consequent, sont des groupes ariatooratiques.” The 
o 
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fact that states organized exclusively or largely for the benefit 
of liberty are essentially aristocratic explains the hostile and sust 
picious attitude of democracies to'svardssuch a principle of political 
action. 

Only a comparatively small minority ore capable at any one 
time of exercising political, economic, and civil libeitiesin an able, 
efficient, or thoroughly worthy manner; and a regime wrought 
for the benefit of such a minority would become at best a state, 
in which economic, political, and social power would be very 
unevenly distributed — a state like the Orleans Monarchy in 
France of the "Bourgeoisie^' and the " Intellectuels.” Such i 
state might well give its citizens fairly good government, oa did 
the Orleans Monarchy; but just in so far as the moss of the people 
had any will of its own, it could not arouse vital popular interest 
and support; and it could not contribute, except negatively, to 
the fund of popular good sense and experience. The lack of such 
popular support caused the death of the French liberal monarchy; 
and no such regime can endure, save, as in England, by virtue of 
a somewhat abject popular acquiescence. As long as it does endure, 
moreover, it tends to undermine the virtue of its own beneficiaries. 
The favored minority, feeling as they do tolerably sure of their posi- 
tion, can scarcely avoid n habit of making it somewhat too easy for 
one another. The political, economic, and intellectual leaders 
begin to be selected without any sufficient test of their efficiency. 
Some sort of a test continues to be required; but the standards 
which determine it drift into a condition of being narrow, arti- 
ficial, and lax. Political, intellectual, and social leadership, in order 
to preserve its vitality needs a feeling of effective responsibility 
to a body of public opinion os wide, as varied, and as exacting os 
that of the whole community. 

The desirable democratic object, implied in the traditional 
democratic demand for equality, consists precisely in that of be- 
stowing a share of the responsibility and the benefits, derived from 
political and economic association, upon the whole community. 
Democracies have assumed and have been right in assuming that 
a proper diffusion, of effective responsibility and substantial bene- 
fits is the one means whereby a community can be supplied with 
an ultimate and sufficient bond of union. The American de- 
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mocracy has attempted to manufacture a sufEcient bond out of the 
equalization of rights: but such a bond is, as we have seen, either 
a rope of sand or a link of chains. A similar object must bo 
achieved in some other way; and the ultimate success of democracy 
depends upon its acliievement. 

The fundamental political and social problem of a democracy 
may be summarized in the following terms. A democracy, like 
every political and social group, is composed of individuals, and 
must be organized for the benefit of its constituent membom. 
But the individual has no chance of effective personal power 
except by means of the secure exercise of certain personal rights. 
Such rights, then, must be secured and exercised ; yet when they 
are exercised, their tendency is to divide the community into 
divergent classes. Even if enjoyed with some equality in the 
beginning, they do not continue to be equally enjoyed, but make 
towards discriminations advantageous to a minority. The state, 
as representing the common interest, is obliged to admit the 
inevitability of such classifications and divisions, and has itself 
no alternative but to exercise a decisive preference on behalf of 
one side or the other. A well-governed state will use its power 
to promote edifying and desirable discriminations. But if dis- 
criminations tend to divide the community, and the state itself 
cannot do more than select among the various possible cases of 
discrimination those which it has some reason to prefer, how 
is the solidarity of the community to be preserved ? And above 
all, how is a domocratio community, which necessarily includes 
everybody in its benefits and responsibilities, to be kept well 
united? Such a community must retain an ultimate bond of 
union which counteracts the divergent effect of the diseriminationa, 
yet which at the same time is not fundamentally hostile to In- 
dividual liberties. 

The clow to the best available solution of the problem is supplied 
by a consideration of the precise manner, in which the advantages 
derived from the efficient exorcise of liberties become mimical 
to a wholesome social condition. The hostility depends, not upon 
the existence of such advantageous discriminations for a time, 
but upon their persistence for too long a time. When, either 
from natural or artificial causes, they are properly selected, they 
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contribute at the time of their selcotiou both to individual and to 
social efflcioiicy. They have been earned, and it is botli just and 
edifying that, in so far as they have been earned, they should 
be freely enjoyed. On the other hand, they should not, so for as 
possible, bo allowed to outlast their own utility. They imist 
continue to be earned. It is power and opportunity enjoyed 
without being earned which help to damage the individual — ■ 
both the individuals wlio benefit and the individuals who con- 
sent — and which tend to loosen the ultimate social bond. A 
democracy, no less than a monarchy or an aristocracy, must 
recognize political, economic, and social discriminations, but it 
muBt alBO manage to withdraw its consent whenever these dis- 
criminations show any tendency to execssivo endurance. Tho 
essential wholoncss of tlm community depends absolutely on tho 
ceaseless creation of a political, economic, and social aristocracy 
and their equally incessant replacement. 

Doth in Its organization and in its policy a democratic state has 
consequently to seek two difforont ljut supplementary objects. It is 
tho function of such a state to vepresent tho whole community; 
and tlic whole community includes tho individual ns woll as the 
mass, the many as woll ns tho few. Tho individual ia merged 
in tho nmiw, unless he is eualdcd to exorcise efliciontly and iiide- 
poiidcntly hi.s own private and special purposes. Ho must not only 
be permitted, ho must ho eiicoiirngod to earn distinction; and tho 
best way in wliicli ho can bo cneouragod to earn distinction is, to 
reward distinction both by abiindaiit opportunity and cordial ap- 
preciation, Iiulividunl distinction, resulting from tlio efficient 
performance of B] 3 (icial work, is not only the foundation of all gen- 
uine individuality, but Is usually of the utmost social value. In 
80 far as it is eflicient, it has a tondoncy to be consiructivo. It 
both inserts .some member into tho social edifioo which forms for 
tho time being a dcBirablo part of tho whole structure, but it 
tends to establish a standard of achievement which may well form 
a ponnonent contribution to social amolioratioa. It is useful to 
the whole eomnumity, not because it is derived from popular 
sources or conforms to popular Btandards, but because It is 
formative and so helps to convert tho oommunity Into a well- 
formed whole. 
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Distinction, however, oven when it ia earned, always has a 
tendency to remain satisfied with its achievements, and to seek 
indefinitely its own perpetuation. When suoh a course is pursued 
by an efficient and distinguished individual, he is, of course, faithless 
to the moaning and the source of his own individual power, In 
abandoning and replacing him a democracy is not recreant to the 
principle of individual liberty. It is merely subjecting individual 
liberty to conditions which promote and determine its continued 
efficiency. Such conditions never have been and never will bo 
imposed for long by individuals or classes of individuals upon them- 
selves. They must bo imposed by the community, and nothing 
less than the whole community. The efficient exercise of indi- 
vidual power is necessary to form a community and make it whole, 
but the duty of keeping it whole rests with the community itself. 
It must consciously and resolutely preserve the social benefit, 
derived from the achievements of its favorite sons; and the 
moat effective means thereto is that of denying to favoritism of 
all kinds the opportunity of becoming a mere habit. 

The specific means whereby this necessary and formative favorit- 
ism can bo prevented from becoming a mere habit vary radically 
among the different fields of personal activity. In the field of in- 
tellectual work the conditions imposed upon the individual must 
for the most part bo the creation of public opinion; and in its 
proper place this aspect of the relation between individuality and 
democracy will receive special consideration. In the present con- 
nection, however, the relation of individual liberty to domooratic 
organization and policy can be illustrated and explained most help- 
fully by a consideration of the binding and formative conditions of 
political and economic liberty. Democracies have always been 
chiefly preoccupied with the problems raised by the exorcise of 
political and economic opportunities, because success in politics 
and business implies the control of a great deal of physical power 
and the consequent possession by the victors in a peculiar degree of 
both the motive and the means to perpetuate their victoiy. 

The particular frieuds of freedom, such os Hamilton and the 
French doctrinaires,^* have always believed that both civil and 
political liberty depended on the denial of popular Sovereignty 
and the rigid limitation of the suffrage. Of course, a democrat 
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cannot accept such a conclusion. He should doubtless admit that 
the possession of absolute Sovereign power is always liable to abuse; 
and if he is candid, he can hardly fail to add that democratic favorit- 
ism is subject to the same weakness as aiistocratic or royal favorit- 
ism. It tends, that is, to make individuals seek distinction not by 
high individual efficiency, but by compromises in the interest of 
useful popularity. It would be vain to deny the gravity of this 
danger or the extent to which, in tho best of democracies, the 
seekers after all kinds of distinction have been hyi^notized by an 
express desire for popularity. But American statesmen have 
not always been obliged to choose between Hamilton's unpopular 
integrity and Henry Clay's unprincipled bidding for popular favor. 
The greatest American political leaders have been popular without 
any personal capitulation; and their success is indicative of what 
is theoretically the most wholesome relation between individual 
political liberty and a democratic distribution of effective political 
power. The highest and most profitable individual political dis- 
tinction is that which is won from a large field and from a whole 
people. Political, even more than other kinds of distinction, 
should not be the fruit of a limited area of selection. It must be 
open to everybody, and it must be acceptable to the community 
as a whole. In fact, the concession of substantially equal political 
rights is an absolute condition of any fundamental political bond. 
Grave as are the dangers which a democratic political system in- 
curs, still graver ones are incurred by a rigidly limited electoral or- 
ganization, A community, so organized, betrays a fundamental 
lack of confidence in the mutual loyalty and good faith of its 
members, and such a community can remain well united only 
at the cost of a mixture of patronage and servility. 

The limitation of the suffrage to those who are individually 
capable of making the best use of it has the appearance of being 
reasonable; and it has made a strong appeal to those statesmen and 
thinkers who believed in the political leadership of intelligent and 
educated men. Neither can it be denied that a rigidly restricted 
suffrage might well make in the begimiing for administrative effi- 
ciency and good government. But it must never be forgotten that 
a limited suffrage confines ultimate political responsibility, not only 
to a number of peculiarly competent individuals, but to a larger 
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or Bmaller class; and in the long mn a class ia never to be trusted 
to govern in the interest of the whole community. A democracy 
should encourage the political leadership of experienced, educated, 
and well-trained men, but only on the express condition that their 
power is delegated and is to be used, under severe penalties, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. A limited suffrage secures govern- 
mental efficiency, if at all, at the expense of the political educa- 
tion and training of the disfranchised class, and at the expense, also, 
of a permanent and radical popular political grievance. A sub- 
stantially universal suffrage merely places the ultimate political 
responsibility in the hands of those for whose benefit governments 
are created; and its denial can be justified only on the ground that 
the whole community is incapable of exercising the responsibility, 
Such oases unquestionably exist. They exist wherever the indi- 
viduals constituting a community, as at present in the South, 
are more divided by social or class ambitions and prejudices than 
they are united by a tradition of common action and mutual 
loyalty. But wherever the whole people are capable of thinldng, 
feeling, and acting as if they constituted a whole, universal suffrage, 
even if it costs something in temporary efficiency, has a tendency 
to be more salutary and more formative than a restricted suffrage. 

The substantially equal political rights enjoyed by the American 
people for so many generations have not proved dangerous to the 
civil liberties of the individual and, except to a limited extent, not 
to his political liberty. Of course, the American democracy has 
been absolutely opposed to the delegation to individuals of official 
political power, except under rigid conditions both as to scope 
and duration; and the particular friends of liberty have always 
claimed that such rigid conditions destroyed individual political 
independence and freedom. Hamilton, for instance, was insistent 
upon the necessity of an upper house consisting of life-members 
who would hot be dependent on popular favor for their retention of 
office. But such proposals have no chance of prevailing in a sensible 
democracy. A democracy is justified in refusing to bestow per- 
manent political power upon individuals, because such permanent 
tenure of office relaxes oftener than it stimulates the efficiency 
of the favored individual, and makes him attach excessive impor- 
tance to mere independence. The official leaders of a democracy 
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Bhould, indeed, hold their officea under conditiona which will en- 
able them to act ojid think independently; but independence is 
really valuable only when the officeholder hoa won it from hia own 
followers. Under any other conditions it is not only peculiarly 
liable to abuse, but it deprives the wlaole people of that ultimate 
responsibility for their own welfare, without which democracy is 
meoningleBS. A democracy is or should be constantly delegating an 
effective Bhore in this responsibility to its official leaders, but only 
on condition that the power and responsibility delegated is partial 
and is periodically resumed. 

The only Americans who hold important official positions for 
life are the judges of the Federal courts, Radical democrats 
have always protested against this exception, which, nevertheless, 
can be permitted without any infringement of democratic principles. 
The peculiar position of the Federal judge is symptomatic of the 
peculiar importance in the American system of the Federal Consti- 
tution. A senator would be less likely to be an efficient and public- 
spirited legislator, in case he were not obliged at regular intervals 
to prove title to his distinction. A justice of the Supreme Court, 
on the other hand, can the better perform his special task, provided 
he has a firm and permanent hold upon his office. He cannot, to 
be sure, entirely escape responsibility to public opinion, but his 
primary duty is to expound the Constitution as ho understands it; 
and it is a duty which demands the utmost personal independence. 
The fault with the American system in this respect consists not in 
the independence of the Federal judiciary, but in the practical 
immutability of the Conatitution, If the instrument which the 
Supreme Court expounds could be altered whenever a sufficiently 
large body of public opinion has demanded a change for a suffi- 
ciently long time, the American democracy would have much 
more to gain than to fear from the independence of the Federal 
judiciary. 

The interest of individual liberty in relation to the organiza- 
tion of democracy demands simply that the individual officeholder 
should possess an amount of power and independence adequate to 
the efficient performance of his work. The work of a justice of 
the Supreme Court demands a power that is absolute for its own 
special work, and it demands technically complete independence. 
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An executive eliould, as a rule, serve for a longer term, and hold a 
position of greater independence than a legislator, because his 
work of enforcing the laws and attending to the business details of 
government demaiida continuity, complete responflibility within 
its own sphere, and the necessity ocoasionally of braving adverse 
eiuTents of pubhc opinion. The term of service and the technical 
independence of a legislator might well be more restricted than 
that of an executive; but even a legislator should be granted as 
much power and independence as he may need for the official 
performance of his public duty. The American democracy has 
Bhovm its enmity to individual political liberty, not because it has 
required its pohtical favorites constantly to seek reelection, but 
because it has since 1800 tended to refuse to its favorites during 
their official term as much power and independence as is needed 
for administrative, legislative, and judicial efficiency. It has been 
jealous of the power it delegated, and has tried to take away -with 
One hand what it gavo with the other. 

Taking American political traditions, ideals, institutions, and 
practices as a whole, there is no reason to believe that the American 
democracy cannot and will not combine sufficient opportunities 
for individual political distinction with an effective ultimate 
popular political responsibility. The manner in which the combi- 
nation has been made hitherto is far from flawless, and the Amori- 
can democracy has much to learn before it reaches an organization 
adequate to its own proper purposes. It must learn, above all, 
that the state, and the individuals who are temporarily responsible 
for the action of the state, must be granted all the power necessary 
to redeem that responsibility. Individual opportunity and social 
welfare both depend upon the learning of this lesson; and while it 
is still very far from being learned, the obstacles in the way are not 
of a disheartening nature. 

With the economic liberty of the individual the case is different. 
The Federahsts refrained from protecting individual political 
rights by incorporating in the Constitution any limitation of tho 
suffrage; but they sought to protect the property rights of tho 
individual by the most absolute constitutional guarantees. More- 
over, American practice has allowed the ilidlvidual a far larger 
measure of economic liberty than is required by the Constitution; 
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and this liberty wao granted in the expectation that it would 
benefit, not the individual os such, but the gi’eat mass of the 
Amorican people. It has undoubtedly benefited the great mass 
of the American people; but it has been of far more benefit to a 
comparatively few individuals. Americans ore just beginning to 
learn that the great freedom which the individual property-owner 
has enjoyed is having the inevitable result of all unrestrained exer- 
cise of freedom. It has tended to create a powerful but limited 
class whoso chief object it is to hold and to increase the power 
which they have gained; and this unexpected result has pre- 
sented the American democracy with the most difficult and radical 
of its problems. Is it to the interest of the American people as a 
democracy to permit the increase or the perpetuation of the 
power gained by this aristocracy of money ? 

A candid consideration of the foregoing question will, I believe, 
result in a negative answer. A democracy has aa much interest 
in regulating for its own benefit the distribution of economic power 
as it has the distribution of political power, and the consequences 
of ignoring this interest would bo as fatal in one case as in the other. 
In both instances regulation in the democratic interest is os far as 
possible from moaning the annihilation of individual liberty; but 
in both instances individual liberty should be subjected to condi- 
tions which will continue to keep it efficient and generally service- 
able, ludiviclual economic power is not any more dangerous than 
individual political power — provided it is not held too absolutely 
and for too long a time. But in both cases the interest of the 
community an a whole should be dominant; and the interest of the 
whole oomiminity demands a considerable concentration of eco- 
nomic power and responsibility, but only for the ultimate purpose 
of its more cfHciont exercise and the bettor distribution of its fruits. 

That certain existing American fortunes have in their making 
been of the utmost benefit to the whole economic organism is to my 
mind unquestionably the fact. Men like Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. James J. Hill, and Mr. Edward Harri- 
man have in the coumo of their business careers contributed enor- 
mously to American economic efficiency. They have been over- 
paid for tlielr services, but that is irrelevant to the question im- 
mediately imder consideration. It is sufficient that their economic 
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power has been just os much earned by substantial service as was 
the political power of a man like Andrew Jackson ; and if our coun- 
try is to continue its properous economic career, it must retain an 
economio organization which will offer to men of this stamp the 
opportunity and the inducement to earn distinction. The rule 
which has already been applied to the case of political power 
applies, also, to economic power. Individuals should enjoy as much 
freedom from restraint, as much opportunity, and as much respon- 
sibility as is necessary for the efficient performance of their work. 
Opinions will differ os to the extent of this desirable independence 
and its associated responsibility. The American millionaire and 
his supporters claim, of course, that any diminution of opportunity 
and independence would be fatal. To dispute this inference, how- 
ever, does not involve the abandonment of the rule itself. A dem- 
ocratic economic system, even more than a democratic political 
system, m\iBt delegate a large shore of responsibility and power 
to the individual, but under conditions, if possible, which will 
really make for individual efficiency and distinction. 

The grievance which a democrat may feel towards the existing 
economic system is that it makes only partially for genuine indi- 
vidual economic efficiency and distinction. The political power 
enjoyed by an individual American rarely endures long enough to 
survive its own utility. But economio power can in some measure 
at least be detached from its creator. Let it be admitted that the 
man who accumulates $60,000,000 in part earns it, but how about 
the man who inherits it? The inheritor of such a fortune, like the 
inheritor of a ducal title, has on opportunity thrust upon him. Ho 
succeeds to a colossal economic privilege which he has not earned 
and for which he may be wholly incompetent. He rarely inherits 
with the money the individual ability possessed by its maker, 
but he does inherit a “money power'* wholly, independent of his 
ovm qualifications or deserts. By virtue of that power alone he is 
in a position in some measure to exploit his fellow-countrymen. 
Even though a man of very inferior intellectual and moral caliber, 
he is able vastly to increase his fortune through the information and 
opportmiity which that fortune bestows upon him, and 'without 
making any individual contribution to the economic organization of 
the country. His power brings with it no personal dignity or effi- 
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oiency ; and for the whole material and meaning of his life he be- 
comes as much dependent upon his millions as a nobleman upon 
his title. The money which was a source of distinction to its 
creator becomes in the course of time a source of individual de- 
moralisation to its inheritor. His life is organized for the purpose 
of spending a larger income than any private individual can really 
need; and liis intellectual point of view is bounded by his narrow 
experience and his class interests. 

No doubt the institution of private property, necessitating, as it 
does, the transmission to one person of the possessions and earnings 
of another, always involves the inheritance of unearned power and 
opportunity. But the point is that in the case of very large for- 
tunes the inherited power goes far beyond any legitimate individ- 
ual needs, and in the course of time can hardly fail to corrupt its 
possessors. The creator of a large fortune may well be its master; 
but its inheritor will, except in the coae of exceptionally able indi- 
viduals, become its victim, and most assui’edly the evil social 
effects are as bad os the evil individual effects. The political bond 
which a democracy seeks to create depends for its higher value upon 
an effective social bond. Gross inequalities in wealth, wholly 
divorced from economic efficiency on the part of the rich, as effec- 
tively loosen the social bond as do gross inequalities of political 
and social standing. A wholesome social condition in a democracy 
does not imply uniformity of wealth any more than it implies 
uniformity of ability and purpose, but it does imply the association 
of great individual economic distinction with, responsibility and 
efficiency, It does imply that economic leaders, no less than politi- 
cal ones, should have conditions imposed upon them which will 
force them to recognize the responsibilities attached to so much 
power. Mutual association and confidence between the leaders 
and followers is as much a part of democratic economic organiza- 
tion aa it is of democratic political organization; and in the long 
run the inheritance of vast fortunes destroys any such relation. 
They breed class envy on one side, and class contempt on the other; 
and the community is either divided irremediably by differences of 
interest and outlook, or united, if at all, by snobbish servility. 

If the integrity of a democracy is injured by the perpetuation of 
unearned economio distinctions* it is also injured by extreme pov- 
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erty, whether deserved or not. A democracy whioh atjtempted 
to equalize wealth would incur the same disastrous faW' as a 
democracy which attempted to equalize political power; \)ut a 
democracy can no more be indifferent to the distribution of wealth 
than it can to the distribution of the suffrage. In a wholesome 
democracy every male adult should participate in the ultimate 
political responsibility, partly because of the political danger of 
refusing participation to the people^ and partly beoause of the 
advantages to be derived from the political union of the whole 
people. So a wholesome democracy should seek to guarantee to 
every male adult a certain minimum of economic power and reapon-* 
sibility. No doubt it is much easier to confer the suffrage on the 
people than it is to make poverty a negligible social factor; but 
the difficulty of the task does not make it the leas necessary. It 
stands to reason that in the long run the people who possess the 
political power will want a substantial share of the economic 
friuts. A prudent democracy should anticipate this demand. 
Not only does any considerable amount of grinding poverty con- 
stitute a grave social danger in a democratic state, but so, in general, 
does a widespread condition of pai’tial economic privation. The 
individuals constituting a democracy lack the first essential of 
individual freedom when they caimot escape from a condition of 
economic dependence. 

The American democracy has confidently believed in the fatal 
prosperity enjoyed by the people under the American system. In 
the confidence of that belief it has promised to Americans a sub- 
stantial satisfaction of their economic needs; and it has made that 
promise an essential part of the American national idea. The prom- 
ise has been measui’ably fulfilled hitherto, because the prodi- 
gious natural resources of a new continent were thrown open to 
anybody with the energy to appropriate them. But those natural 
resoui’ces have now in large measure passed into the possession of 
individuals, and American statesmen can no longer count upon 
them to satisfy the popular hunger for economic independence. An 
ever larger proportion of the total papulation of the country is 
taking to industrial occupations, and an industrial system brings 
with it much more definite social and economic classes, and a 
diminution of the earlier social homogeneity. The contemporary 
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wage-earner is no longer satisfied with the economio results of 
being merely au American citizen. Hia union is usually of more 
obvious use to him than the state, and he ia tending to make his 
allegiance to bis union paramount to his allegiance to the state. 
This is only one of many illustrations that the traditional American 
system has broken down. The American state can regain the loyal 
adhesion of the economically leas independent class only by positive 
service. What the wage-earner needs, and what it is to the inter- 
est of a democratic state he should obtain, is a constantly higher 
standard of living. The state can help him to conquer a higher 
standard of living without doing any necessary injmy to his em- 
ployers and with a positive benefit to general economic and social 
efficiency. If it is to earn the loyalty of the wage-earners, it must 
recognize the legitimacy of his demand, and make the satisfac- 
tion of it an essential part of its public policy. 

The Americaji state is dedicated to such a duty, not only by its 
democratic purpose, but by its national tradition. So far as the 
former is concerned, it is absurd and fatal to ask a popular majority 
to respect the rights of a minority, when those rights are inter- 
preted so as seriously to hamper, if not to forbid, the majority from 
obtaining the essential condition of individual freedom and devel- 
opment — via. the highest possible standard of living. But this 
absurdity becomes really critical and dangerous, in view of the 
fact that the American people, particularly those of alien birth and 
descent, have been explicitly promised economio freedom and 
prosperity. The promise was made on the strength of what was 
believed to bo nn inexhaustible store of natural opportunities; 
and it will have to be kept even when those natural resomces are 
no longer to bo had for the asking. It is entirely possible, of 
courfle, that the promise can never be kept, — that its redemp- 
tion will prove to bo beyond the patience, the power, and the 
wisdom of the American people and their leaders; but if it is not 
kept, the American commonwealth will no longer continue to 
be a democracy. 
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IV 

THU BBIDGU BETWEEN BBlVtOCHAOY AND NATIONALITY 

We are now prepared, I hope, to venture upon a more fruitful 
definition of democracy. The popular definitions err in describing 
it in terms of its machinery or of some partial political or economic 
object. Democracy does not mean merely government by the 
people, or majority rule, or universal suffrage. AH of these politi- 
cal forms or devices are a part of its necessary organization; but 
the chief advantage such methods of organization have is their 
tendency to promote some salutary and formative purpose. The 
really formative purpose is not exclusively a matter of individual 
liberty, although it must give individual liberty abundant scope. 
Neither is it a matter of equal rights alone, although it must al- 
ways cherish the social bond which that principle represents. 
The salutary and formative democratic purpose consists in using 
the democratic organization for the joint benefit of individual dis- 
tinction and social improvement. 

To define the really democratic organization as one which malccs 
expressly and intentionally for individual distinction and social 
improvement is nothing more than a translation of the statement 
that such on organization should make expressly and intentionally 
for the welfare of the whole people. The whole people will always 
consist of individuals, constituting small classes, who demand 
special opportunities, and the mass of the population who demand 
for their improvement more generalized opportmiities. At any 
particular time or in any particular case, the improvement of the 
smaller classes may conflict with that of the larger class, but tho 
conflict becomes permanent and irreconcilable only when it is 
intensified by the lack of a really binding and edifying public policy, 
and by the consequent stimulation of class and factional prejudices 
and purposes, A policy, intelligently informed by the desire 
to maintain a joint process of individual and social amelioration, 
should bo able to keep a democracy sound and whole both in senti- 
ment and in idea. Such a democracy would not be dedicated 
either to liberty or to equality in their abstract expressions, but to 
liberty and equality, in so foivas they made for human brotherhood. 
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As M, Pagiict says iu tlio introduction to his “Politiqnos ot Mora- 
listas (lu Dix-Neuvi(imo Sifiolc,” from which I Imvo alr<'a(Iy q\i<>t(\rl: 
^'Libert(5 ct Egiilite sout done contmdiotnircs ot oxcluHivt^s Tiiiio 
ct Tautro; mais la Frateriut6 los conciliia'aifc. La Fratornil,6 non 
aculeniont conciliorait la Liberty ot TEgalit/j, mais olio los fc^rait 
gOnoratriocs Ihmo ot Pautre.” Tlui two subordinab^ prinoiph^H, 
that is, ono representing tlio individual and thi) olla^r thi^ social 
interest, can by their subordination to the priueiph^ of human 
brotherhood, be made in tlio long run mutually heli)ful. 

The foregoing definition of the deinoiu’utic purpose in tlu) only 
ono which can entitle democracy to an essential siqx'riority to otluir 
forms of political organization. Democrats have always t(m(led to 
claim some such superiority for their methods and purposes, but 
in ense democracy is to bo considered merely as a piece of political 
machinory, or a partial political idea, the claim has no validity. 
Its superiority must be based upon the fact that <lemocvacy is tho 
best possible translation into political and social tcu’ins of an aiitliorl- 
tntivG and eomprehonsivo moral idea; and, proviiUul a (humx^ratic 
state honestly seeks to make its organization and ])oli(jy coutribuio 
to a better quality of individuality and a higher hmd of iissociatol 
life, it can within certain limits claim tho allcginnco of mankind 
on rational moral grounds. 

Tho proposed definition may sconi to bo botli vagno and com- 
monplace; but it none the loss brings witli it practi(;ul conso- 
quences of paramount importance. Tlio aubordination of tho 
machinery of democracy to its purpose, and tho (?ompndi(mHion 
within that purpose of thehiglier interests bothof lUv. individual and 
society, is not only exclusive of many jiartial and (utoiusuih idens, 
but demands both a reconstructive programme and an oflicicuit or- 
ganization. A government by tho people, wliich se(^ks an organ- 
ization and a policy beneficial to tho individual and to society, 
is confronted by a task ns responsible and difilcult as you please; 
Imt it is a spociflo task which domaiids the udojition of cortuiii 
specific and positive means. Moreover it is u task whi(!h the 
American democracy lias never sought con.s(nously tq achieve. 
American democrats have always hoped for individual and social 
amelioration as the result of tho operation of their domocratie 
system; but if any such result was to follow, Its achievement 
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wag to be a happy accident. The organization and policy of 
a democracy should leave the individual and society to seek their 
own amelioration. The democratic state should never discriminate 
in favor of anything or anybody. It should only discriminate 
against all soi-ts of privilege. Under the proposed definition, on 
the other hand, popular government is to make itself expressly 
and permanently responsible for the amelioration of the individual 
and society; and a necessary consequence of this responsibility 
is an adequate organization and a reconstructive policy. 

The majority of good Ainericaiis will doubtless consider that the 
reconstructive policy, already indicated, is flagrantly socialistic 
both in its methods and its objects; and if any critic likes to fasten 
the stigma of socialism upon the foregoing conception of democracy, 
I am not concerned with dodging the odiiun of the word. The 
proposed definition of democracy is socialistic, if it is socialistic 
to consider democracy inseparable from a candid, patient, and 
courageous attempt to advance the social problem towards 
a satisfactory solution. It is also socialistic in case socialism 
cannot be divorced from the use, wherever necessary, of the politi- 
cal organization in all its forms to realize the proposed democratic 
purpose. On the other hand, there are some doctrines frequently 
associated with socialism, to which the proposed conception of 
democracy is wholly inimical; and it should be characterized 
not so much socialistic, as unscrupulously and loyally nationalistic, 

A democracy dedicated to individual and social betterment is 
necessarily individualist as well as socialist. It has little interest 
in the mere multiplication of average individuals, except in so far 
as such multiplication is necessary to economio and political 
eflSiciency; but it has the deepest interest in the development of 
a higher quality of individual self-expression. There are two 
indispensable economic conditions of qualitative individual self- 
expression. One is the preservation of the institution of private 
property in some form, and the other is the radical transformation 
of its existing nature and influence. A democracy certainly can- 
not fulfill its mission without the eventual assumption by the state 
of many functions now performed by individuals, and without be- 
coming expressly responsible for an improved distribution of wealth ; 
but if any attempt is made to accomplish these results by violent 
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means, it will most assuredly prove to be a failure* An improve- 
ment in the distribution of wealth or in economic efficiency which 
cannot be accomplished by purchase on the part of the state or 
by a legitimate use of the power of taxation, must bo left to the 
action of time, assisted, of course, by such arrangements ns are 
immediately practical. But tho amount of actual good to the 
individual and society which can be effected at any o7ib iwie by 
an alteration in tho distribution of wealth is extremely small; and 
the same statement is truo of any proposed state action in the in- 
terest of tho democratic purpose. Consequently, while responsi- 
ble state action is an essential condition of any steady approach 
to the democratic consummation, such action will be wholly 
vain unless accompanied by a larger measure of spontaneous 
individual amelioration. In fact, one of the strongest arguments 
on behalf of a higher and larger conception of state responsibilities 
in a democracy is that the candid, courageous, patient, and in- 
telligent attempt to redeem those responsibilities provides one of 
the highest types of individuality — viz, tlie public-spirited man 
with a personal opportunity and a task which should bo enor- 
mously stimulating and edifying, 

Tlie great weakness of the most popular form of socialism con- 
sists, however, in its mixture of a revolutionary purpose with an 
international scope. It seeks the abolition of national distinctions 
by revolutionary revolts of the wage-earner against the capitalist; 
and in so far as it proposes to undermine tho principle of national 
cohesion and to substitute for it an international organization of 
a single class, it is lieaded absolutely in the wrong direction, 
Revolutions may at times be necessary and on the whole helpful, 
but not in case there is any other practicable method of removing 
grave obstacles to human amelioration; and in any event their 
tendency is socially disintegrating. The destruction or the weaken- 
ing of natioimlities for tho ostensible benefit of an international 
socialism would in truth gravely imperil the bond upon which 
actual human association is based. Tho peoples who have in- 
herited any sluire in Christian civilization are effectively united 
chiody by national habits, traditions, and purposes; and perhaps 
the most cffcctivo way of bringing about an irretrievable division 
of purpose among tliem would be the adoption by the class of wage- 
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oftriici'8 of tUe iirogramme of intcriiatioiml socialism. It is not 
too much to say that no pomumcnt good cun, under existing con- 
dition.s, come to the individual and society except through the 
pre.H(!rvation and the dcvclopineut of the existing system of na- 
tionalized states. 

lladical and cntlmein>stio democrats have usually failed to attach 
sufruiient importance to the tics whereby civilized men arc at the 
present time actually united. Imtsmuch as national traditions 
are usually associated with all sorts of political, economic, and 
social privileges and nlm.se,s, they have sought to identify tho 
higher soeial relation with the destruction of the national tradi- 
tion and tho substitution of an idiuii bond. In so <loing they are 
committing a disastrous error; nml ilemocracy will never bccorao 
really (ionstructivo until this error is recognized and demoo- 
racy abandons its former alliance with revolution. The higher 
human relation must bo brought al)out chi(!(ly by the improve- 
ment and the intensification of existing human relations. Tho 
only possible foundation for a better .social structure is tho existing 
social order, of which tho contemporary system of nationalized 
states forms tlio foundation. 

[ Loyalty to tho existing system of nationalized states docs not 
necessarily ^nl^an loyalty to an existing g()voi‘nment merely be- 
cause it exists. There have been, and still are, govormnciits whoso 
ruin is a necessary condition of poi)ular liberation; and revolution 
doubtless still has a subordinate part to play in the process of 
Iniinan amelioration. The lo3ndty wliioh a citizen owes to a 
government is dependent upon tho extent to which tho govern- 
ment is representative of national traditions and is organized in 
tho iiitorest of valid national purposes. National traditions and 
purposes always contain a largo infusion of dubious ingredients; 
but loyalty to them docs not necessarily moan tho uncritical and 
unprotesting aeceptanco of the national limitations and ahusos. 
Natiomility is a political and soclul ideal as well as the great con- 
temporary political fact. Loyalty to the national interest implies 
din'otion to a progressive principle. It demands, to hi; sine, 
that the iirogressivo principle be realized witliout any violation 
of fimdainoiital national ties. It demands tliat any national 
action taken for the benefit of tlio progressive principle be up- 
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proved by the official national organization. But it also serves 
as a ferment quite as much aa a bond. It bids the loyal national 
florvauts to fashion their fellow-countrymen into more of a nation; 
and the attempt to perform this bidding constitutes a very power- 
ful and wholesome source of political development. It con- 
stitutes, indeed, a source of political development which is of 
decisivQ importance for a satisfactory theory of political and social 
progress, because a people which becomes more of a nation has 
a tendency to become for that very reason more of a democracy. 

The assertion that a people which becomes more of a nation 
becomes for that very reason more of a democracy, is, I am aware^ 
a hazardous assertion, which can be justified, if at all, only at 
a conaiderablo expense. As a matter of fact, the two following 
ohapters will be devoted chiefly to this labor of justification. In 
the first of these chapters I shall give a partly historical and partly 
critical account of the national principle in its relation to de- 
mocracy; and in the second I shall apply the results, so achieved, 
to the American national principle in its relation to the American 
democratic idea. But before staiting this complicated task, a few 
words must be premised as to the reasons which make the attempt 
well woith the trouble. 

If a people, in becoming more of a nation, become for that very 
reason more of a democracy, the realization of the democratic 
purpose is not rendered auy easier, but democracy is provided with 
a ■simplified, a consistent, and a practicable progi^amme. An alli- 
ance is established thereby between the two dominant political and 
social forces in modern life. The suspicion with which aggressive 
Bidvocates of the national principle have sometimes regarded de- 
mocracy would be shown to have only a conditional justification; 
and the suspicion with which many ardent democrats have re- 
garded aggressive nationalism would be similarly disarmed. A 
democrat, so far as the statement is true, could trust the fate of 
his cause in each particular state to the friends of national progress. 
Democracy would not need for its consummation the ruin of the 
traditional political fabrics; but so far as those political bodies 
were iiiEormed by genuinely national ideas and aspirations, it 
could await confidently the proces.s of national development. In 
fact, the first duty of a good democrat would be that of rendering 
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to hia country loyal patriotic acrvice. Democrats would abandon 
tho task of iruiking over the world to suit their own purposes, until 
they had come to ii l)(!tter understanding with their ouai coinitry- 
men. Ono^s democracy, that is, would begin at home and it would 
for tho most part stay at home; and the cause of national well- 
being would derive invaluable assistance from tho loyal coopera- 
tion of good democrats. 

A great many obvious objections will, of course, be immediately 
raised agaiiist any such explanation of tho relation between 
democracy and nationality; and I am well aware that these 
objections demand the inost serious consideration. A generation 
or two ago tho European dcmoci'at was often by way of being an 
ardent nationalist; and u constructive relation between tho two 
I)rincipl(^s was accepted by many European political reformers. 
Tho events of the last fifty yours have, however, done ranch to sever 
the alliance, and to make European patriots auspicious of democ- 
racy, and European democrats susjiicious of patriotism. To 
what extent tlicso suspicions are justified, I shall discuss in tho 
next chapter; but tlmt discussion will bo undortakeii almost 
exclusively for al)taining, if poasiblo, some light upon our domestic 
situation, Tho formula of a constructive relation between the 
national and democratic j^rinciples has certain importance for 
European peoples, and particularly for Frenchmen: hut, if true, 
it is of a far superior importance to Americans, It supplies a 
constructive form for tho inogrcsaive solution of their political 
and social problems; and wliilo it impoaos on them responsibilities 
which tliey have sought to evade, it also offers compensations, 
tho lulvaiitago of which they have scarcely expected. 

Americans have always been both patriotic and democratic, 
just as they have always been friendly both to liberty and equality, 
bub in neither case have they lirought the two ideas or aH]iirations 
into mutually helpful relations. As democrats they have often 
regarded nationalism with distrust, and have consequently de- 
, prived their patriotism of any sunici(int substance and organization. 
As nationalists they have frequently regarded essential aspects ot 
democracy with a wholly unnecessary and embarrassing suspicion. 
They liave been after a fashion Hamiltonian, and Jofforsoninn 
after more of a fashion; but they have never recovered from tho 
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initial disagreement between Hamilton and Jefferson, If there is 
any truth in the idea of a constructive relation between democracy 
and nationality this disagreement must be healed. They must 
accept both principles loyally and um^eservedly; and by such 
acceptance their noble national theory '' will obtain a wholly 
unaccustomed energy and integrity. The alliance between the 
two principles will not leave either of them intact; but it will 
necessarily do more harm to the Jeffersonian group of political 
ideas than it will to the Hamiltonian. The latter^s nationalism 
con be adapted to democracy without an essential injuiy to itself, 
but the former^s democracy cannot be nationalized without be- 
ing transformed. The manner of its transformation has already 
been discussed in detail. It must cease to be a democracy of 
indiscriminate individualism, and become one of selected individ- 
uals who are obliged constantly to justify their selection; and its 
members must be united not by a sense of joint irresponsibility, 
but by a sense of joint responsibility for the success of their political 
and social ideal, They must become, that is, a democracy de- 
voted to the welfare of the whole people by means of a conscious 
labor of individual and social improvement; and that is precisely 
the sort of democracy which demands for its realization the aid 
of the Hamiltonian nationalistic organization and principle. 
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I 

NATIONALITY AND DEMOCRACY; NATIONAL ORIGINS 

W HATEVER the contemporary or the logical relation be- 
tween nationality and democracy as ideas and as political 
forces, they were in their origin wholly independent one of the other. 
The Greek city states supplied the first examples of democracy; 
but their democracy brought -with it no specifically national char- 
acteristics. In fact, the political condition and ideal implied by 
the word nation did not exist in the ancient world. The actual 
historical process, which culminated in the formation of the mod- 
em national state, began some time in the Middle Ages — a period 
in which democracy was almost an incredible form of political 
association. Some of the mediffival communes were not without 
traces of democracy; but modern nations do not derive from those 
turbulent little states. They derive from the larger pohtical divi- 
Bions into which Europe drifted during the Dark Agesj and they 
have grown with the gradually prospering attempt to bestow on 
the government of these Eui’opean countries the qualities of effi- 
ciency and responsibility. 

A complete justification of the foregoing statements would 
require a critical account of the political development of Western 
Europe since 400 b.c,; but within the necessary limits of the present 
discussion, we shall have to bo satisfied with the barest summary 
of the way in which the modern inational states originated, and 
of the relation to democracy which has gradually resulted from 
their own proper development. A gi’eab deal of misunderstanding 
exists as to the fundamental nature of a national as compoi'ed to 
a city or to an imperial state, because the meaning of the national 
idea has been obscured by the controversies which its militant asser- 
tion has involved. It has been identified both with a revolution- 
ary and a racial political principle, whereas its revolutionary or 
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racial asBociations aro essentially occasional and accidental. The 
modern national state is at bottom the moat intelligent and 
succesBful attempt which has yet been made to create a com- 
paratively stable, efficient, and responsible type of political as- 
sociation. 

The primary objects sought in political association are internal 
order, security from foreign attack, the authoritative and juBt 
adjustment of domestic differences and grievances, and a certain 
opportunity for individual development; and these several objects 
are really reducible to two, because internal order cannot be pre- 
served among a vigorous people, in case no sufficient opportunity 
is provided for individual development or for the adjustment of 
differences and grievances. Li order that a state may be relatively 
secure from foreign attack, it must possess a certain considerable 
area, population, and military efficiency. The fundamental 
weakness of the commune or city state has always been its in- 
ability to protect itself from the aggressions of larger or more 
warlike neighbors, and its correlative inability to settle its own 
domestic differences without foreign interference. On the other 
hand, when a state became sufficiently large and well organized to 
feel safe against alien aggression, it inevitably became the aggres- 
sor itself; and it inevitably carried the conquest of its neighbors 
just as far as it was able. But domestic security, which is reached 
by constant foreign aggression, results inevitably in a huge un- 
wieldy form of imperial political organization which is obliged by 
tlie logic of its situation to seek universal dominion. The Romans 
made the great attempt to establish a dominion of this kind; and 
while their Empire could not endm’e, because their military organi- 
zation destroyed in the end the very foundation of internal order, 
they bequeathed to civilization a political ideal and a legal codo 
of inestimable subsequent value. 

As long as men were obliged to choose between a communal or 
an imperial type of political organization, — which was equivalent 
merely to a choice between anarchy and despotism, — the problem 
of combining internal order with external security seemed insoluble* 
They needed a form of association strong enough to defend their 
frontiers, but not aufficiently strong to attack their neighbors witli 
any chance of continued success; and such a state could not exiab 
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unless its unity and integrity had soiuo moral basis, and unless 
the aggressions of exceptionally eflici(mt states were clicckcd by 
Hoino effective inter-state organization. The coexistence of such 
states domauded in its turn the general accoptanco of certniia 
common moral ties and standards among a group of neighboring 
peoples; and such a tic was furnished by tlu5 religious bond with 
wliicli Catholic Christianity united the p(H)plea of Western Europe 
— a bond whcrol)y the disordcjr and anarchy of tlie oarly Middle 
Ages WHvS converted into a vehicle of political and social cflucatiou. 
The members of the Christian body had inucli to fear from their 
fellow-Christians, Init they also luid mucli to gain. They shared 
many interesting and vital subjects of consultation; and oven 
whcJi they fought, as they usually did, they were likely to fight to 
sonic purpose. But beyond their quarrels Catholic Christians 
comprised one universe of discourse. They were soinoliow’ ro- 
sponsiblo one to another; and their mutual lies and responsibilities 
were most clearly demonstrated whenever a peeuliarly unscrupu- 
lous and insistent attempt avus made to violate them, As now 
and comparatively strong statics began to emerge from the con- 
fusion of tlio oarly Middle Ages, it was soon found that under 
the mnv conditions states which were vigorous enough to establish 
internal peace and to jn’otoct tlicir frontiers wore not vigorous 
enough to conquer their neighbors. Political elRcicncy was brought 
to a much bettor realization of its necessary limits and rasponsi- 
l)ilitics, becauBO of the moral and intellectual education which the 
adoption of Christianity had imposed upon the Western peoples, 
One of the earliest examples of political efficiency in mediroval 
Europe was the England of Edward I, whicli had begun to oxhi)}it 
certain characteristics of a national state. Order was more tliau 
usually well presorved. It was sliolterod l)y the Channel from 
foreign attack. The interest both of the nobles and of tlio people 
had been conBidcred in its political organization. A fair l)alanco 
was ituuutainod among the leading inernherB of the political body, 
so that tlie English kings could invade Franco with united national 
ariuh^H wliich eiusily defeated tlie incoherent rabble of knights 
and serfs whereby they were opposed, Nevertheless, wluiii the 
IGnglish, after the manner of otlicr efficient states, tried to conquer 
Franco, they Averc wholly unable to extinguish French resistanco, 
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as the similai* resistance of conquered peoples had bo frequently 
been extinguished in classic times. The French people rallied 
to a king who united them in their resistance to foreign domina- 
tion ; and the ultimate effect of the prolonged English aggression 
was merely the increasing national efficiency and the improving 
political organization of the French people. 

The English could not extinguish the resistance of the French 
people, because their aggression aroused in Frenchmen latent 
power of effective association. Notwithstanding the prevalence 
of a factious minority, and the lack of any habit or tradition of 
national association, the power of united action for a common 
purpose was stimulated by the threat of alien domination; and 
this latent power was unquestionably the result in some measure 
of the discipline of Christian ideas to which the French, in com- 
mon with the other European peoples, had been subjected. That 
discipline had, as has already been observed, increased men's 
capacity for fruitful association one with another. It had stimu- 
lated a social relationship much superior to the prevailing political 
relationship. It had enabled them to believe in an idea and 
to fight devotedly on its behalf. It is no accident, consequently, 
that the national resistance took on a religious character, and in 
Jeanne d'Ai*c gave birth to one of the most fragrant figures in 
human history. Thus the French national resistance, and the 
national bond thereby created, was one political expression of the 
power of cooperation developed in the people of Europe by the 
acceptance of a common religious bond. On the other hand, 
the use which the English had made of their precocious national 
organization weakened its foundations. The aggressive exercise 
of military force abroad for an object which it was incompetent 
to achieve disturbed the domestic balance of power on which the 
national organization of the English people rested, English 
political efficiency was dependent partly upon its responsible 
exercise; and it could not survive the disregard of domestic re- 
sponsibilities entailed by the expense in men and money of futile 
external aggression. 

The history of Europe os it emerged from the Middle Ages 
affords a continuous illustration of the truth that the increasing 
political efficiency of the several states was proportioned to the 
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cxoruiao of tlicir powers in a responsible maunor. The national 
cbivelopmcnt of the several states was complicated in the bogimiing 
by the religious wars; but those peoples suffered least from the''' 
wars of religum who did not in the end allow them to interfere 
with their primary political responsibilities. Spain, for iuBtanco, 
whose centuries of iigliting with the Moors had enormously de- 
veloped her military elRoieiicy, used this military power solely for 
the purpose of pui^suing i)olitical and religious objects autago- 
niatic or irr(dovant to tim responsibilities of the Spanish kings 
towards their own Hu1)joct3. The Spanish inouarcliy proolaimcd 
as its dominant political object the muintcuanco by force of the 
Catholic faith throughout Europe; and for three generations it 
wasted the superb military strength and the economic rosources 
of the Spanish people in an attempt to crush out Protestantism in 
Holland and England and to reenforce militant Catholioism in 
Erancc. Upon Germany, divided into a number of potty states, 
partly Protestant and partly Catholic, but with the Imperial 
power exerted on behalf of a Catholic and anti-national interest, 
the religious wars laid a lioavy hand . Her luck of political cohesion 
made her the prey of neighboring countries whoso population was 
numerically smaller, but which were better organized ; and the end 
of the Thirty Years* War left her both despoiled and exhausted, 
because her political organization was wholly incapable of realizing 
a national policy or of meeting the national needs. Great Britain 
during all this period was occupied with her domestic problems 
and interfered comparatively little in continental affairs; and the 
result of this discreet and sensible effort to adapt her national 
organization to her peculiar domestic needs was in the eighteenth 
century an extraordinary increase of national efficiency. Prance 
also emerged from the religious wars lieadcd by a dyiuxsty which 
really roprciscnted national aspirations, and which was alive in 
Homo r(jspects to its responsihilities toward the Frcuich people. 
The Bourbon monarchy consolidated the Frencli national organ- 
ization, encouraged French intellectual and religious life, and at 
times sought in an intolligeiit manner to improve the oconomio 
condi Lions of the country. For the first time in the history of 
continental Europe Homethiug re.sombling a genuinely national 
state was dovolopcd. Dificrences of religious opinion iiud been 
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Bubordinated to the political and social iaterests of the French 
people. The crown, with the aid'of a succession of able ministers, 
suppressed a factious nobility at home, and gradually made France 
the dominaat European Power. A condition of the attainment of 
botli of these objects was the loyal support of the French people, 
and the alliance with the monarchy, as the embodiment of Fi’eneh 
national life, of Frenchmen of ability and purpose. 

The French monarchy, however, after it had become the domi- 
nant power in Europe, followed the bad example of previous states, 
and aroused the fear of its neighbors by a pohcy of excessive aggres- 
sion. In this instance French domineering did not stimulate the 
national development of any one neighbor, because it was not con- 
centrated upon any one or two peoples. But it did tlneaten the 
oommon interests of a number of European states; and it awakened 
an unprecedented faculty of inter-state association for the protection 
of these interests. The doctrine of the Balance of Power waxed as 
the result of this experience into a living principle in European 
politics; and it imposed an effective check upon the aggression of 
any single state. France was unable to retain the preponderant 
position which she had earned during the early yeai's of the reign 
of Louis XIV ; and this mistake of the Bourbon monarchy was the 
cause of its eventual downfall, The finances of the country were 
wrecked by its military efforts and failures, the industrial develop- 
ment of the people checked, and their loyalty to the Bouihons 
undermined. A gulf was gradually created between the French 
nation and its official organization and policy. 

England, on the other hand, was successfully pursuing the op- 
posite work of national improvement and consolidation. She was 
developing a system of government which, while preserving the 
crown as the symbol of social order, combined aristocratic leader- 
ihip with some measure of national representation. For the first 
time in centuries the different members of her political body again 
began to function harmoniously ; and she used the increasing pow^r 
of aggression thereby secured with unprecedented discretion and 
good sense. She had learned that her military power could not be 
used with any effect across the Channel,- and that under existing 
conditions her national interests in relation to the other European 
Powere were more negative than positive. Her expansive energy 
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was concentrated on the task of building up a colonial empire in 
Asia and America; and in this task her comparative freedom 
from continental entanglements enabled her completely to van- 
quish France. Her success in creating a colonial empire antici- 
pated with extraordinary precision the course during the nineteenth 
century of European national development. 

In contemplating the political situation of Eui’ope towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the student of the origin of the power 
and piinciple of nationality will be impressed by its two divergent 
aspects. The governments of the several European states had 
become tolerably efficient for those purposes in relation to which, 
during the sixteenth century and before, efficiency had been most 
necessary. They could keep order, Their citizens were protected 
to some extent in the enjoyment of their legal rights. The 
several governments were closely associated chiefly for the purpose 
of preventing excessive aggression on the part of any one state 
and of preserving the Balance of Power. Unfortunately, however, 
these govemmonts had acquired during the turbulent era an 
unlimited authority which was indispensable to the fundamental 
task of maintaining order, but which, after order bad been secured, 
was sufficient to encourage abuse. Their power was in theory 
absolute. It was an imitation of Roman Imperialism, and made 
no allowance for those limitations, both in its domestic and foreign 
expressions, which existed as a consequence of national growth 
and the international system. Their authority at all times was 
keyed up to the pitch of a great emergency, It was supposed 
to be the immediate expression of the common weal. The 
common weal was identified with the security of society and the 
state. The security of the state dictated the supreme law. 
The very authority, consequently, which was created to preserve 
order and the Balance of Power gradually became an effective 
cause of internal and external disorder. It became a source not 
of, security, but of individual and social insecurity, because a 
properly organized machinery for exercising such a power and 
redeeming such a vast responsibility had not as yet been wrought. 

The rulers of the continental states in the eighteenth century 
explained and excused every important action they took by what 
was called Raison d’Etat^^ — that is, by reasons connected 
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with the public safety which justified absolute authority and 
extreme measures, Bub as a matter of fact this absolute authority, 
instead of being confined in its exercise to matters in which the 
public safety was really concerned, was wasted and compromised 
chiefly for the benefit of a trivial domestic policy and a merely 
dynastic foreign policy. At home the exercise of absolute author- 
ity was not limited to matters and occasions which really raised 
questions of public safety. In their foreign policies the majority 
of the states had little idea of the necessary and desirable limits 
of their own aggressive power. Those limits were imposed from 
without ; and when several states could combine in support of an act 
of international piracy, as in the case of the partition of Poland, 
Europe could not be said to have any effective system of public 
law. The partition of Poland, which France could and should 
have prevented, was at once a convincing exposui’e of the miser- 
able international position to which France had been reduced by 
the Bourbons, and the best possible testimony to the final moral 
bankruptoy of the political system of the eighteenth century. 

II 

THB IMPLIOATIONB OP NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1789 the bombshell of the French Revolution exploded under 
this fabric of semi-national and semi-deapotic, but wholly royalist 
and aristocratic, European political system. For the first time 
in the history of Enropean nations a national organization and 
tradition was confronted by a radical democratic purpose and 
faith. The two ideas have been face to face ever since; and 
European history thereafter may, in its broadest aspect, be oon- 
siderod as an attempt to establish a fruitful relation between 
them, In the beginning it looked as if democracy would, so far as 
it prevailed, be wholly destructive of national institutions and 
the existing international organization. The insurgent demo- 
crats sought to ignore and to eradicate the very substance of 
French national achievement. They began by abolishing all 
social and economic privileges and by framing a new polity based 
in general upon the English idea of a limited monarchy, partial 
popular representation, and equal civil rights; but, carried along 
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by tho momciitmn of their idctia and incensed by the disloyalty 
of tho king and his advisers and tho throat of invasioii, they ended 
by abolishing royalty, establisliing universal suffrage and dcclaj- 
iiig war ui)un every embodiment, whether at homo or abroad, 
of the older order. Tho I’cvolutionary French democracy pro- 
claimed a creed, not merely subvorsivo of all monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions, l>ut inimical to the substance and the 
Hpirit of nationality. Indeed it did not perceive any essential 
tlistinctiou betwcion the monarchical or legitimist and tho national 
principles; and the error was under tho ciroumstancca not un- 
natural. In the European political landscape of 1793 despotic 
royalty was a much more conspicuous fact than tho centuries of 
political association in wi>ieh the.se monarchies had been developed. 
Tint tile eyes of the Frencli democrats had been partially 
blinded by their own political interests and theories. Their 
tloinocracy was in tlieory (shiedy a matter of abstract political 
rights which resulted logically in a sort of revolutionary anarchy. 
The actual bonds wherel)y mon were united wore ignored. All 
traditional authority fell under suspicion. Fronohmen, in their 
devotion to their ideas and in their distrust of every institution, 
idea, or person a.ssociatod with tho Old Rdgimc, hacked at tho roots 
of tlioir national cohesion and undorrained tho foundations of 
Hociul order. 

To a disinterested political philosopher of that day tho antago- 
nism l)etw(!en tlio principlo of political authority and cohesion, 
ns represented by the legitimate monarchies, and the principle of 
popular Sovereignty represented by tho French democracy, may 
w(dl liave looked irretrievable. But events soon proved that such 
ftii inference could not bo drawn too quickly. It is true that tho 
French democracy, by breaking so violently the bonds of 
national association, perpetuated a division between their political 
organization and tho substance of their national life, which was 
bound in tlio eiul to constitute a source of weakness. Yet tho 
revolutionary democracy succeeded, nevertheless, in releasing 
sources of national energy, whoso existence had never before been 
BUspeetiMl, and in uniting the great body of tho French people for 
tlio p(!rforimm<!C of a grcnit tusk. Even though French national 
cohesion had b(!eu injured in one respect, French national cfTicieucy 
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was temporarily ao increased that the existing organization and 
power of tho other continental countries proved inadequate to 
resist it. When tho French democracy was attacked by its 
monarchical neighbors, the newly aroused national energy of the 
French people was placed enthusiastically at the service of the 
military authoritias. The success of the French armies, even dur- 
ing the cliflordem of the Convention and the corruption of the Di- 
rectory, indicated that revolutionary France possessed possibilities 
of national efficiency for superior to the Franco of the Old Regime. 

Neither tho democrats nor Napoleon had, in truth, broken as 
much as they themselves and their enemies believed with the 
French national tradition; but unfortunately that aspect of the 
national tradition perpetuated by them was by no means its 
best aspeot. The policy, the methods of administration, and the 
actual power of the Committee of Public Safety and of Napoleon 
were all inherited from the Old Regime. Revolutionary Th^auce 
merely adapted to new conditions the political organization and 
policy to which Frenchmen had been accustomed; and the most 
serious indictment to be made against it is that its excesses pre- 
vented it from dispensing with the absolutism which social dis- 
order and unwarranted foreign aggression always necessitate. 
The Revolution made France more of a nation than it had been in 
the eighteenth century, because it gave to the French people the 
civil freedom, the political experience, and the economic oppor- 
tunities which they needed, but it did not heal the breach which 
the Bourbons had made between the political organization of 
Franco and its legitimate national interests and aspirations. 
Franco in 1816, like France in 1789, remained a nation divided 
against itself, — a nation which had perpetuated during a derao- 
eratio revolution a part of its national tradition most opposed to 
the logic of its new political and social ideas. It remained, that 
is, a nation whose political organization and policy had not been 
adapted to its domestic needs, and one which occupied an anom- 
alous and suspected position in the European international system. 

On the other hand, French democracy and Imperialism had 
directly and indirectly instigated the greater national efficiency 
of the neighboring European states. Alliances among European 
monarohs had not been sufficient to check the Imperial ambitions 
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of Napoloon, as they had been sufFiciont to cheolc the career of 
Loiiia XIV, because behind a greater general was the loyal de- 
votion and the liberated energy of the French people; bub when 
outrages perpetrated on the national feclinga of Gennans and 
Spaniards added an enthusiastic popular support to the Imtrod 
wliich the European inonarchs cherished towards a domineering 
upstart, the fall of Napoleon became only a qucHtion of time. 
The excess and the abuse of French national efficiency and 
energy, consequent upon its sudden liberation and its perpetuation 
of an illogical but natural policy of national aggression, had the 
same effect upon ISurope as Euglisli aggression had upon the 
national development of Franco, Napoleon was crushed under 
a popular uprising, comparable to that of the French people, 
which had been the condition of his own aggrandizement. Thus, 
in spite of the partial antagonism between the ideas of tlie Freimh 
Revolutionary democracy and the principle of nationality the 
ultimate olToct of the Revolution both in France and in Europe 
was to incrouso the force and to enlarge the area of the national 
movomont, English national sentiment was enormously stimu- 
lated by tho strenuous wars of the Revolutionary epoch, The om- 
l)erH of Spanish national fcoliiigwore blown into spasmodic life. Tho 
peoph^s of Italy and Qermanylmd been possessed l^y the momentum 
of a (jommon political purpose, and had been stirred by proinlsca 
of luibional representation. Even Franoo, unstable tliough its 
political condition was, had lost none of tho results of tho Revo- 
lution for which it had fought in tho l^eginning; and if the 
Rourbons were restored, it was only on tho implicit eomlition 
tliat tho monarchy should bo nationalized. The Revolutionary 
domocrncy, subversivo as were its ideas, had started a new era 
for the European peoples of national and international con- 
structlon. 

Gf course, it was by no means obvious in 1815 that a construc- 
tive national and Internationa! principle had come to dominate 
tlie European political ey.stem. The Treaty of Vienna was an 
unprincipled compromise among tho divergent interests and claims 
of the dominant Powers, and tho triumphant monarchs ignored 
their promiscB of national reform or representation. For one 
whole g(>uoratioii they resolutely suppressed, so far as they wore 
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ablo, every symptom of nn insurgent denioeiatic or niilioniil idpn. 
They sought persistently and ingeiiioiiHly lo ident ify in Europe tlio 
principle of political integrity and or«ler with the taineiple of 
the legitiiniitc nioinircliy. Lnt obseurantisL as wm e ( he idi'as and 
the policy of the Holy Alliance, the politii'al system it esialdislied 
was an enormous improvement uiion tliat of the eightetmlli cen- 
tury. Not only \va.s the .sense of responsibility of lln^ govern- 
ing classes very inneh (jnickened, but the internal ional systejn 
was bns(!d on a eoinparatividy moral and rntiunal idea. For 
the first time in European history a group of riders, po.n.se.ssing 
in theory abaohi to authority and forming an apparenlly irresisliblo 
combination, oxoreiaod this power witli moderation. 'I’hey did 
not combine, an in the ease of tlie parlilion of Ihtlaiid, to lu'eak the 
poaoo and prey upon n defenseless neighbor, but lo keeji I he peace; 
and if to keep the peaen meant the snpiire.'^sion wherever pos- 
sible of liberal political ideas, it meant also tlie rt'iumeialioii of 
aggressivo foreign policies. In IbU way Europe obtained the rest 
whicli was necessary after tbe havoc of l lie ilevolnl ionary wars, 
while at the saino time tlm prinei|)le on which the Holy Alliancu 
was based was being put to thn test of ('.'cperiimce. Sueb a lest it 
could not stand. The people of Europe were mil eoiilent to 
identify the principle of political order, whether in iloim'stic or 
foreign afi'airs, with that of tegitiinale monarchy and will) Iho 
arbitrary political alignments of the Treaty of Vienna. .Sucli a 
settlement ignored the politieal force.s and ideas wliieh, wliilo 
originating in llovolutionary France, had none ihe less saved 
Europe from the eon8e(iuenee.s of Fremdi Kevoliilionnry and 
Imperial aggression. 

Beginning in 1848, Europe entered upon auollier period of revo- 
lutionary di.sturl)aiiee, which completely ilesiroyed the jiolitieul 
system of the Holy Alliance, At the mitsid, tliese revolnl inns wero 
no morn rospcetful of national traditions tlian was Hie French Uev- 
olution; and a.s long a.s they remained eliielly Miibversive in idea 
and purpose, they accomplished little. Hot after some nnsneccss- 
ful cxperimontiitioa, the new revolutionary movement gnuliially 
adopted a national programmo; and tliereafler, its Iriiimphs wero 
many and varied. For the first time in political history t he misin- 
ing of the national principle began to be nndmslood; ami it be- 
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came in the most explicit manner a substantial and a formative 
political idea. 

The revolutionary period taught European statesmen and polit- 
ical thinkers that political efiB-ciency and responsibility both im- 
plied some degree of popular representation. Such representation 
did not necessarily go as far as thorough-going democrats would 
like. It did not necessarily transfer the source of political au- 
thority from the crown to the people. It did not necessarily 
bring with it, as in France, the overthrow of those political and 
social institutions which constituted the traditional structure of 
the national life. But it did imply that the government should 
make itself expressly responsible to public opinion, and should 
consult public opinion about all important questions of public 
policy. A certain amount of political freedom was shown to be 
indispensable to the making of a nation, and the granting of this 
amount of political freedom was no more than a fulfillment 
of the historical process in which the nations of Europe had 
originated. 

The people of Europe had drifted into groups, the members of 
which, for one reason or another, were capable of effective political 
association. This association was not baaed at bottom on physical 
conditions, It was not dependent on a blood bond, because as a 
matter of fact the racial composition of the European peoples is 
exceedingly mixed. It was partly conditioned on geographical con- 
tinuity without being necessarily caused thereby, and was^wholly 
independent of any uniformity of climate. The association was 
in the beginning largely a matter of convenience or a matter of 
habit. Those associations endured which proved under stress 
of historical vicissitudes to be worthy of endurance. The longer 
any particular association endured, the more firm it became in 
political structure and the more definite in policy. Its citizens 
became accustomed to association one with another, and they 
became accustomed to those political and social foima wLicli 
supplied the machinery of joint action. Certain institutions and 
ideas were selected by the pressure of historical events and were 
capitalized into the effective local political and social traditioue. 
These traditions constituted the substance of the political and 
social bond. They provided the forms which enabled the people of 
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any group to realize a joint purpose or, if necessary, , to discuss 
serious differences. In their absence the very foundation of per- 
manent political cohesion was lacking. For a while the protec- 
tion of these groups against domestic and foreign enemies 
demanded, as we have seen, the exercise of an absolute political 
authority and the severe suppression of any but time-honored 
individual or class interests; but when compai’ative order had beeii 
secured, a higher standard of association gradually came to pre- 
vail. Differences of conviction and interest among individuals 
and classes, which formerly were suppressed or ignored, could no 
longer be considered either as so dangerous to public safety as to 
demand suppression or as so insignificant os to justify indifference. 
Effective association began to demand, that is, a new adjustment 
among the individual and class interests, traditions, and convic- 
tions which constituted the substance of any particular state; and 
such on adjustment could be secured only by an adequate ma- 
chinery of consultation and discussion. Cohesion could no longer 
be imposed upon a people, because they no longer had any suffi- 
cient reason to submit to the discipline of such an imposition. It 
had to be reached by on enlarged area of political association, by 
the full expression of individual and class differences, and finally 
by the proper adjustment of those differences in relation to the 
general interest of the whole community. 

As soon as any European state attained, by whatever means, a 
representative government, it began to be more of a nation, and 
to obtain the advantages of a more nationalized political organiza- 
tion. England's comparative domestic security enabled her to 
become jnore of a nation sooner than any of her continental neigh- 
bors; and her national efficiency forced the French to cultivate 
their latent power of national association. In France the govern- 
ment finally succeeded in becoming nationally representative with- 
out much assistance from any regular machinery of representation; 
but under such conditions it could not remain representative. 
One of its defects as a nation to-day is its lack of representative 
institutions to which Frenchmen have been long accustomed and 
which command some instinctive loyalty. Stimulated by French 
and English example, the other European states finally understood 
that some form or degree of popular representation was essential 
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to national cohesion; and little by little they have been grafting 
representative inatitutione upon their traditional political struc- 
tures. Thus the need of political and social cohesion was converted 
into a principle of constructive national reform. A nation is more 
or lees of a nation according as its memborfl are more or less capable 
of effeotive association; and the great object of a genuinely na- 
tional domestic policy is that of making such association candid, 
loyal, and fmitful. Loyal and fruitful association is far from de- 
manding mere uniformity of purpose and conviction on the part of 
those associated. On the contrary it gains enormously from a 
wide variety of individual differences, — but TOth the essential 
condition that such differences do not become factious in spirit 
and hostile to the utmost freedom of intercourse. But the only 
way of mitigating factiousness and misunderstanding is by means 
of some machinezy of mutual consultation, which may help to 
remedy grievances and whoso decision shall dcteimine the political 
action taken in the name of the whole community. The national 
principle, that is, which is precisely the principle of loyal and fruit- 
ful political association, depends for its vitality upon the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a constructive relation between the 
official political organization and policy and the interests, the 
ideas, and the traditions of the people as a whole. The nations 
of Europe, much as they suffered from the French Revolution 
and disliked it, owe to the insurgent French democracy their effec- 
tive instruction in this political truth. 

It follows, however, that there is no universal and perfect 
machinery whereby loyal and finitful national association can bo 
secured. The nations of Europe originated in local political groups, 
each of which possessed its own peculiar interests, institutions, and 
traditions, Their power of fruitful national association depended 
more upon loyalty to their particular local political tradition and 
habits than upon any ideal perfection in their new and experi- 
mental machinery for distributing political responsibility and 
securing popular representation. A national policy and organiza- 
tion is, consequently, essentially particular; and, what is equally 
important, its particular character is portly determined by the 
similaily special character of the policy and organization of the 
surrounding states. The historical process in which each of the 
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European nations originated included, as an essential element, the 
action and reaction of these particular states one upon the other. 
Each nation was fonned, that is, as part of a political system which 
included other nations. As any particular state became more of 
a nation, its inoreasing power of effective association forced its 
neighbors either into submission or into an equally efficient exercise 
of national resistanco. Little by little it has been discovered that 
any increase in the loyalty and fertility of a country's domestic 
life was contingent upon the attainment of a more definite position 
in the general European system; and that, on the other hand, any 
attempt to escape from the limitations imposed upon a particular 
state by the general system was followed by a diminished effi- 
ciency in its machinery of national association. 

The full meaning of those genera! principles can, perhaps, b© 
best explained by the consideration in relation thereto of the 
existing political condition of the foremost European nations 
— Great Britain, France, and Germany. Each of these special 
cases will afford an opportunity of exhibiting a new and a signifi- 
cant variation of the relation between the principles of nationality 
and the principles of democracy; and together they should enable 
us to reach a fairly complete definition of the extent to which, in 
contemporary Europe, any fruitful relation can be established be- 
tween them. What has already been said sufficiently indicates 
that the effective realization of a national principle, even in Europe, 
demands a certain infusion of democracy; but it also indicates 
that this democratic infusion cannot at any one time be carried 
very far without impairing the national integrity. How fai', then, 
in these three decisive cases has the democratic infusion been carried 
and what are the consequences, the promise, and the dangers of 
each experiment ? 


Ill 

NATIONALITY AND DBMOORAOY IN ENGLAND 

It has already been observed that England was the first Euro- 
pean state both in medieeval and modern times to reach a high 
de^ee of national efficiency. At a period when the foreign poli- 
cies of the continental states were exclusively but timidly dynastic, 
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uiul when tlieir doincBtic organizations illustrated the disadvan- 
tages of a tei)id autoeracy, Great Dritain had entered upon a 
foreign policy of national colonial expansion and was building up 
a represoututivo national floinestic organization. After several 
centuries of revolutionary disturbanco the English had regained 
their national balance without aacrilicing any of the time-honored 
elomouts in their national life. The monarchy was reconstituted 
as the symbol of tlui national integrity and as the crown of the 
social system. The herettitary aristocracy, which was kept in 
touch with the commoners because its younger sons were not 
noble and which was national, if not liberal, in spirit, became 
tluj real rulers of England; but its rule was supplemented by 
an elTective though limited measure of general representation. 
Tills organization was perfected in the nineteenth century. Little 
by little th(j area of |) 0 ])ulnr rei)rcsentation was enlarged, until it 
includtKl almost the whohj adult male population; and the govern- 
ment became more and more elTectively controlled l)y national 
public opinion. As a result of this slowly gathering but compre- 
hensive plan of natioJial organization, tlic English have become 
more completely united in spirit and i^urposo than are tlio people 
of any other country, The crown and the aristocracy recognize 
the? limitations of their positions and thoir inherited rcs])onsibiHtios 
to the gentry and the people. The commoners on tiicir side arc 
proud of their lords and of the monarchy and grant them full con- 
fidence. It is a unique instance of mutual loyalty and welUdis- 
tributed rosi)onsil)ility among social classes, differing widely in 
station, occupations, and wealth; and it is founded upon habit of 
jmid) consultation, coupled, as the result of the long persistenco of 
this liabit, with an unusual similarity of iiitollcctual and moral 
outlook. 

The result, until recently, was an exceptional degree of national 
efiiciency ; and in scrutinizing this national eniciency the fact must 
be faced that the political success of Groat Britain has apparently 
bctai due, not merely to her adoi)tion of tlic practice of national 
r(^i)rcscaitution, but to her abhorrence of any more sui^vcrsivc) demo- 
cratic ideas. On the one hand, the British have organized a politi- 
cal systeju which is probably more sensitively and comi)lotely 
r(!9i)onsiYu to a nationalized public opinion than is the political sys- 
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tcin of tlic American deinocraoy. On the other Imncl, tliia same 
nationalized political organization is aristocratio to the core — 
aristocratic without scruplo or qualification. Wliat is tho elTect 
ol this aristocratic organization upon tho efliciency and fertility 
of tho English political system ? Has it contributed in tho past 
to such efliciency ? Docs it still contribute ? And if so, how far ? 

Tho power of the English aristocracy is no doubt to ho justified, 
in part, by tlio admirable aorvico whioh has boon rciulored to tho 
country by tho nobility and tho gentry. During tho ciglitccnth and a 
part of tho nineteenth centuries tho iiolitical Icndersliip of tho Eng- 
lish people was on tho whole both cfiTiciont and edifying. During 
all this period their continental competitor.^ wore either burdened 
with autocratic olwourantism or else were wculicned by civil 
struggles and tho fatal consequences of military aggression. In 
tho moantime Groat Britain pursued a coiniiarutivcly tranquil 
course of domn.stic reform and colonial and industrial expausion. 
She was tho European Power whose political and industrial ener- 
gies were mo.st completely liberated and most successfully used; 
and as a consequence sho naturally tlriftcd into an extremely 
self-satisfied state of mind in respect to her political and cconomio 
organization and policy. But during tlio last quarter of tho niiio- 
toonth century political aiul oconomic conditions both began to 
change. The more important competing nations liatl by that timo 
overcome ttieir internal disorders, and l)y virtue of tlieiv domestic 
reforms had released now springs of national energy. Great 
Britain had to face much sovoror competition in tho fields both of 
industrial niul colonial expansion; and during all of those years 
she lias been losing ground. Her expansion has not entirely 
ceased; but imlustrially slic is being left Imliiiid by Germany and 
by tho United States, and her recent colonial acquisitions Imva 
been attained only at an cxce.SHivo cost. Inasmuch as sho has 
succeeded in retaining lior relative superiority on tho sea, sho 
has maintained her special position in tho Europoon political sys- 
tem; but the relatively greater responsibilities of the future 
coupled with her relatively smaller resources make lier future 
international standing dubioas. It looks as if there might be 
something lacking in tho national organization and policy with 
which Great Britain ha.s been so completely content. 
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Many Englishmen recognize that their national organization 
haa diminished in efficiency, and they are considering vailous 
methods of meeting the emergency. But to an outsider it docs 
not look as if any remedy, as yet seriously proposed, was really 
adequate, The truth is, that the existing political, social, and 
economic organization of Great Britain both impairs and misleads 
the energy of the people. It was adequate to the economic And 
political conditions of two generations ago, but it is at the present 
time becoming more and more inadequate. It is inferior in cer- 
tain esflontial respects to the economic and political organization 
of Groat Britain's two leading competitors — Germany and the 
United States. It is lacking in purpose. It is lacking in brains. 
It is lacking in faith. 

Just as Great Britain benefited enormously dm'ing a century 
and a half from her political precocity, so she is now suffering 
from the consequences thereof. The political temperament of 
her people, their method of organization, and their national ideals 
all took form at a time when international competition for colonies 
and trade was not very sharp, and when democracy had no philo- 
sophic or moral standing. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the country was longing for domestic peace, and it was willing 
to secure peace at any price save that of liberty. The leadership 
of the landed aristocracy and gentry secured to the British people 
domestic peace and civil liberty, and in return for these very 
gi’eat blessings they sold themselves to the privileged classes. 
These privileged classes have probably deserved their privileges 
more completely than has the aristocracy of any other country. 
They have been patriotic; they have shed their blood and spent 
their money on what they believed to be the national welfare; 
they introduced an honorable and an admirable esprit de corps 
into the English public service; and they have been loyal to the 
great formative English political idea — the idea of liberty. They 
have granted to the people from time to time as much liberty ns 
public opinion demanded, and have in this way maintained to the 
present day their political and social prestige. But although 
they have been, on the whole, individually disinterested, they have 
not been and they could not be disinterested as a class. Owning 
a 3 they did inuch of the land, they had as a class certain economic 
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interests. Possessing as they did certain special privilegeSj they 
had Qs a class certain political interests. These interests have been 
scrupulously presoiTed, no matter whether they did or did not con- 
flict with the national interest. Their landed proprietorship has re- 
sulted in certain radical inequalities of taxation and certain grave 
economic drawbacks. Their position as a privileged class made 
them hospitable only to those reforms which spared their privi- 
leges, But their privileges could not bo spared, provided Eng- 
lishmen allowed rational ideas any decisive influence in their 
political life; and the consequence of this abstention from ideas 
was the gradual cultivation of a contempt for intelligence, on 
excessive worship of tradition, and a deep-rooted faith in the value 
of compromise. In tho interest of domestic harmony they have 
identified complacent social subserviency with the virtue of loy- 
alty, and have erected compromise into an ultimate principle of 
political action. 

The landed aristocracy and gentry of England have been 
obliged to face only one serious crisis — the prolonged crisis oc- 
casioned by the transformation of Great Britain from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial community. The way the English privi- 
leged classes preseiwed their political leadership during a period, 
in which land was ceasing to be the source of Great Britain's 
economic prosperity, is an extraordinary illustration of their 
political tact and social prestige. But it must be added that their 
leadership has been preserved more in name than in substance. 
The aristocracy managed to keep its prestige and its apparent 
power during the course of the industrial revolution, but only on 
condition of the abandoiunent of the substance thereof. The 
nobility and the gentry became the privileged servants of the rising 
middle class. They bought off their commercial and industrial 
conquoroi*3 with the concession of free trade, because at the time 
such a concession did not seem to injure their own interests; and 
they agreed to let the English business man practically dictate 
the national policy. In this way they preserved their political 
and social privileges and have gradually so identified the interests 
of the well-to-do middle class with their interest that the two have 
become scarcely distinguishable. The aristocracy of privilege 
and the aristocracy of wealth are absolutely united in their devo- 
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tion to the existing political organization and policy of the United 
Kingdom. 

This bargain appeared to work very well for a while; but in- 
dications are accumulating that a let-alone economic policy has 
not preserved the vitality of the British economic system. The 
English farmer has lost ambition, and has been sacrificed to the 
industrial growth of the nation, while the industrial growth itself 
no longer shows its former power of expansion. The nation passed 
the responsibility for its economic welfare on to the individual; 
and the individual wth all his energy and initiative seems unable 
to hold his own against better organized competition. Its com- 
petitors have profited by the very qualities which Great Britain 
renounced when she accepted the anti-national liberalism of the 
Manchester school. They have shown under widely different 
conditions the power of nationalizing their economic organiza- 
tion; and in spite of the commission of many errors, particularly 
in this country, a system of national economy appears to moke 
for a higher level of economic vitality than a system of inter- 
nationd economy. At the present says Mr. 0. Elzbaoher 

in his Modern Germany,” ''when other nations are no longer 
divided against themselves, but have become homogeneous unified 
nations in fact and nations in organization, and when the moat 
progressive nations have become gigantic institutions for self- 
improvement and gigantic business concerns on cooperative prin- 
ciples, the spasmodic individual efforts of patriotic and ener- 
getic Englishmen and their unorganized individual action prove 
less efficient for the good of their country than they were formerly.” 
The political leaders of England abandoned, that is, all leadership 
in economic affairs and allowed a merely individualistic liberalism 
complete control of the fiscal and economic policy of the coimtry. 
The government resigned economic responsibility at the very 
time when English economic interests began to need vigilant pro- 
tection and promotion; and as a consequence of this resignation 
the English governing class practically surrendered its primary 
fmretion. What seemed to be an easy transferal to more com- 
petent shoulders of the national responsibility for the economic 
welfare of the country has proved to be a betrayal of the national 
interest. 
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Fiscal reform alone will, however, never enable Great Britain 
to compete more vigorously with either the United States or Ger- 
many. The diminiahed economic vitality of England must be 
partly traced to her tradition of political and social subserviency, 
which serves to rob both the ordinary and the exceptional Eng- 
lishmen of energy and efficiency. American energy, so far as it is 
applied to economic tasks, is liberated not merely by the abundance 
of its opportunities, but by the prevailing idea that every man 
should make as much of himself os he can; and in obedience 
to this idea tlie average American works with all his might towards 
some special personal goal. The energy of the average English- 
man, on the other hand, is impaired by his complacent accept- 
ance of positions of social inferiority and by his worship of degrad- 
ing social distinctions; and even successful Englishmen suffer 
from a similar handicap. The latter rarely push their business 
successes home, because they themselves immediately begin to 
covet a place in the social hierarchy, and to that end are content 
with a certain established income. The pleasure which the average 
Englishman seems to feel in looking up to the upper classes'^ 
is only surpassed by the pleasure which the exceptional English- 
man seems to feel in looking down on the 'Mower classes.^' Eng- 
lishmen have always congratulated themselves because their 
nobility was riot a caste; but the facts that the younger sons of 
the peers are commoners, and that a distinguished commoner may 
earn a peerage, only makes the poison of these arbitrary social 
discriminations the more deadly. An Englishman always has a 
chanoo of ^vinning an irrelevant but very gratifying social and 
political privilege. He may by acceptable services of the ordinary 
kind become os good as a lord. Some such ambition is nearly 
always the end to which the energy of the successful Englishman 
is directed, and its paii;icular nature hinders him from realizing 
the special purpose of his own life with an unimpeded will. 

The net result of the English ’system is to infect English social, 
political, military, and industrial life with social favoritism, and the 
poison of the infeotion is only mitigated by the condition that the 
" favorites must deserve their selection by the maintenance of a 
certain standard. This standard was formed a good many years 
ago when the conditions of efficiency were not so exacting as they 
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are to-day. At that time it was a sufficiently high standard and 
made, on the whole, for successful achievement. It demanded 
of the '^favorite” that ho be honest, patriotic, well-educated, 
gentlemanly, courageous, and a “good sort,^' but it wholly failed 
to demand high special training, intense application, unremitting 
energy, or any exclusive devotion to one's peculiar work. If an 
Englislnnan comes up to the regular standard, he can usually 
obtain his share of the good things of Enghsh life; but if he goes 
beyond, he falls under the social disqualification of being abnormal 
and peculiar. The standard, consequently, is not now an efficient 
standard ; and it is frequently applied with some laxity to the mem- 
bers of the privileged classes. A tacit conspiracy naturally exists 
among people in such a position to make it easy for their associates, 
friends, and relatives. The props and chances offered to a boy 
born into this class make the very most of his probably mod- 
erate deserts and abilities, and in occupying a position of re- 
sponsibility he inevitably displaces a more competent substitute. 
In our own country the enjoyment of such political favors is known 
as a /'pulV' and is a popular but disreputable method of political 
advancement, whereas in England the whole social, and a large 
part of the political, structure is constituted on the basis of a 
systematic and hereditary “pull.“ The spirit thereof is highly 
honored in the most sacred precincts of English life. It is sup- 
ported heartily and unscrupulously by English public opinion, 
and its critics are few and insignificant. 

When Englishmen come to understand the need of dissociating 
their national idea from its existing encumbrances of political 
privilege and social favoritism, they will be confronted by a re- 
constructive task of peculiar difficulty. The balance of the na- 
tional life, which has been so slowly and painfully recovered, will 
^ bo endangered by the weakening of any of its present supports. 

For centuries the existing system has been wrought with the ut- 
most patience and patriotism; and an Englishman may well shud- 
der at the notion of any essential modification. The good of tlie 
system is so mixed with the evil that it seems impossible to extri- 
cate and eradicate the latter without endangering English national 
I cohesion. Their traditional faith in compromise, their traditional 

^ dread of ideas, their traditional habit of acting first and reasoning 
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afterwards, has made the English system a hopeh^ssly eon fused 
bundle of semi-cflicicncy and Hcnu-ineflicioncy — just as it lias 
made the heat English social typo a gontlonian, Init a gonlleinau 
absolutely conditioned, tempered, and supplemented by a Ihinliy. 

While the process of becoming more of a democracy may very 
well injure — nt any rate for a while — English national con- 
sistency, England’s future as a nation is compromised l>y her 
fear of democracy. She has built her national organization on 
the idea that the national welfare i.s better promoted by a poimlur 
loyalty which entails popular immoliility, than by the exercise on 
the part of the people of a more iiulividual and less sulj.sorvient 
intellectual and moral energy. In so doing she has for the time 
being renounced one of tlie greatest advantages of a national 
political and social organization — the advantage of combining 
great popular energy with loyalty and fertility of associatioii. No 
doubt certain nations, because of their perilous international situa- 
tion, may be obliged to sacrince the moral and economic individ- 
uality of the people to the demands of politifuil socurily and elU- 
cicncy. But Groat Britain suffered from no siKdi necessity. After 
the fall of Napoleon, she was more secure from foreign interfereuco 
than ever before in her history; and slui could have ufl’ordcul, with 
far less risk than France, to identify her iiutiomii principle witli 
the work of popular liberation and amelioration. As a matter of 
fact, the logic of the reform movement whieli l)(;gan in hliiglaiul 
soon after tlio Treaty of Vienna, recpiired tlu; adoiitiou l>y lOnglund 
either of more democracy or of less. The privilegcal classes should 
cither have fought to preserve their peculiar responsibility for tho 
national welfare, or else, it they were obliged to surn’iidi'r their 
iillioritcd leadership, they sliould have also surremhn-ed their po- 
litical and social privileges. But Engli.Hhinen, terrillod l)y the dis- 
asters which French democratic nationalism had wrought u])ou 
Prance, preferred domestic harmony to the ))erils of any radical 
readjvistment of the balance of tlicir national lib;. Tlu; aristoc- 
racy and the middle classos coinproiniscid their dilTorence.s; and 
in tho compromise each of them sacrificed tho princli)lo upon which 
tho vitality of its action as a class dopemUal, while Itoth of them 
combined to impose subordination on the muss of the iMiople. 

Englishmen have, it is true, always remained faithful to tlicir 
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dominant political idea — the idea of freedom, and tlio Eiiglisii 
political and economic system is i)rccisely an example of the ulti- 
mate disadvaiitugc of basing national coliesion upon the applica- 
tion of such a limited principle. This ]n'in(;iple, as we have seen in 
the preceding chapter, always operates for the benefit of a minority, 
wliosc whole object, after thoylmvc once won certain peculiar ad- 
vantages, is to secure their porpotiiation. The wealthy middle 
class, wliicli at one time was the backbone of the Liberal party, 
has for the most part gone over to the Conservatives, because its 
intcrcvSt has become ns mucli opposed to political and economic 
equalitarianism as is that of tlio aristocracy: and the mass of the 
English pcoi)lc, whose liberation can never bo accomplished under 
the existing regiiuo of political and economic privilege, looks with 
complacency and awe upon the good time enjoyed by tlioir l^ottors. 
Popular bondage is the price of j\atioimi consistency. A century 
of industrial expansion and over half a century of free trade has 
loft the English people miser aldy poor and contentedly hopeless; 
and in the future the people cannot depend upon any iucronse oven 
of the small share of tlio benefits of industrial expansion, which 
they have hitherto obtained, liecause tlio national expansion is 
itself proceeding at a much slower rate, The dole, whicli is now 
being accorded in the shape of old-age pensions, may fairly bo 
compared to tho freo transportation to their honicH with which tho 
Bank of Monto Carlo assuages tlio feelings of its destitute victims. 
The national organization and policy is so arranged that tho 
majority must lose. The result will bo inevitably a diminution of 
the ability of the United Kingdom to hold its own in competition 
with its economic and political rivals; and in all probability this 
jiressuro from the outsido will oventually force tlio Eiiglibh nation 
to roconBidor the basis of its political and economic organization 
and policy. 


IV 

DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALITY IN ERANCB 

The recent history and the present position of Prance illustrato 
another jihase of the inter-dependence of tho national and tho 
democratic iirinciples. The vitality of English national lifo has 
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been impaired by its identification with an inadequate and aristo- 
cratic political principle. In France the effective vitality of the 
democracy has been very much lowered by certain flaws in the 
integrity of French national life. France is strong where England 
is weak and is weak where England is strong; and this divergence 
of development is by no means accidental. Just because they were 
the first countries to become effectively nationalized, their action 
and re-action have been constant and haveseiwed at once to develop 
and distinguish their national temporaments. The English in- 
vasions accelerated the growth of the French royal power and 
weakened domestic resistance to its ambitions. The English revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century made the Bourbons more than 
ever determined to consolidate the royal despotism and to stamp 
out Protestantism. The excesses of the French royal despotism 
brought as a consequence the excesses of the Revolutionary democ- 
racy. The Reign of Terror in its turn made Englishmen more than 
ever auspicious of the application of rational political ideas to the 
fabric of English society. So the ball was tossed back and forth — 
the national temperament of each people being at once profoundly 
modified by this action and reaction and for the same cause pro- 
foundly distinguished one from the other, The association has 
been more beneficial to Franco than to England, because the 
French, both before and after the Revolution, really tried to learn 
something from English political experience, whereas the English 
have never been able to discover anything in the political experi- 
ence of their neighbors, except an awful example of the danger 
of democratic ideas and political and social rationalism. 

The ideas of the French democracy were in the beginning revolu- 
tionary, disorderly, and subversive of national consistency and good 
faith. No doubt the French democracy had a much better ex- 
cuse for identifying democracy with a system of abstract rights 
and an indiscriminate individualism than had the American 
democracy. The shadow of the Old Regime hung over the 
country; and it seemed aa if the newly won civil and political 
rights could be secured only by erecting them into absolute condi- 
tions of just political association and by surrounding them with 
every possible guarantee. Moreover, the natural course of the 
French democratic development was perverted by foreign inter- 
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forenco and a constant condition of warfare; and if the French 
nation had been allowed to seek its own political salvation without 
intorfcronce, as was the English nation, the French democracy might 
have been saved many an error and excess. But whatever excuses 
may bo found for the disorders of the French democracy, the 
temporary effect of the democratic idea upon the national fabric 
was, imdoubtcdly, a rending of the roots of their national stability 
and good feeling. The successive revolutionary explosions, which 
have constituted so much of French history since 1780, have made 
Franco the victim of what sometimes scorn to bo mutually exclu- 
sive conceptions of French national well-being. The democratic 
radicals are intraiisigcant,^^ The party of tradition and authority 
is ” ultramontane.” The majority of moderate and sonsiblo people 
arc usually in control; but their control is unstable. The shadow of 
thcTcrrorand the Commune hang.s over cveryserious crisis hiFrcjich 
politics. The radicals jump to the belief that the interests and 
rights of the people have been betrayed anti that the traitors should 
bo Gxtorminated. Good Frenchmen suffer during those crises from 
nil obsossion of suspicion and fear. Tlieir mutual loyalty, their 
sense of fair play, and their natural kindliness are nil subrnerged 
mulcr a tyranny of desporato approhonsiou. The sooial l)ond is 
unloosed, and the prudent bourgeois thinks ohly of the preserva- 
tion of person and property. 

This iuspect of the French democracy can, however, easily be 
over-emphasized and usually is over-emphasized by foreigners. 
It is undoubtedly a living element in the composition of the con- 
tempovary Franco; but it was Ic.ss powerful at tho time of the 
(vommime tluvn at the time of tho Terror, and is less powerful to-day 
than it was in 1871. Frencli political history in tho ninoteoiith 
century is not to be regarded as a succession of meaningless revolu- 
tions, born of a spirit of reckless and factious inauboi'dinatioii, 
Init us the route whereby a people, inexperienced in solf-govornmcnt, 
Imve been gradually traveling towards the kind of self-government 
best fitted to tlicir needs. It is entirely possible that tho existing 
Republic, modified perhaps for tho purpose of obtaining a more 
ind(^pondent and a more vigorous executive authority, may in the 
cour.se of time give France the needed political and social stability. 
Tiiat form of government which was adopted at the time, bocauso 

H 
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it clivulecl Frenohnion the least, may become the form of govern- 
inoiit which unites Pi'enclimon by the strongest ties. Bismavek^s 
niiBunderHtanding of the French national chara(jter and political 
ncecifl Avns well betrayed when he favored a Republiij rather than a 
Legitimist inonarchy in France, because a Froiicli llopublic would, in 
his opinion, necessarily keep Franco a weak and divided neighbor. 
The Republic has kept Franco divided, but it has l)eoii leas divided 
than it would have been under any monarchical govenunent. It 
has sucecssfully weathered n number of very grave douiestio crises; 
and its perpetuity will probably depend primarily upon its ability 
to ficcuro and advance by practical incans the international stand- 
ing of France, The Republic has been obliged to meet a foreign 
peril more prolonged and more dangerous than that which has 
befalloii any French govornment since IGOO, From the time of 
lliclieliou until 1870, Franco was stronger than any of her continen- 
tal neighbors. Unless they wore united against her she had little 
to fear from tlioin; and her comparative strength tempted her to 
bo aggressive, careless, and experimental in her foreign policy. 
That policy was vacillating, purposeless, and frequently wasteful 
of tlio national resources. Eventually, it compromised the inter- 
nutional position of France. After 1871, for tlio first time in al- 
most three liinidrcd years, tho very safety of France in a time of 
ponce became actively and gravely imperiled. The third Republic 
reaped the fruit of all tho former trifling witli tho national interest 
of France and that of its neighbors; and the resulting danger was 
and is so ominous and so irretrievable that it has made and will 
make for intenml stability, If the Repul)lio can provide for French 
national defense and can keep for Franco the position in Europe 
to which she is entitled, the Republic will probably endure. And 
ill that case it will certainly deserve to endure, bccaiiso it will have 
fftcad and ovoreomo tlie most oxacting possible national peril, 
Even the most loyal friond of Franco can, however, hardly claim 
that tho French democracy is even yot thoroiiglily nationalized. 
It has done something to obtain national colicsion at liome, and to 
advance the national iutereat abroad; but evidences of the tradi- 
tional dissociation between French democracy and French national 
oflicioncy ami consistency are still plainly visible. Both tho 
domestic and the foreign policies of tho Republic have of late yearn 
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boon weakened by the persistence of a fnetiouH and anti-national 
spirit among radical French clcinocrals, 

Tlio most dangerous symptom of this autimatiounl democracy 
is that an a])purciitly increasing number of educated Fronclimen 
ar(^ ri'.helling against the burdiuis imposed upon the llepiildic by its 
perilous international position. They are touiling to seek socuriby 
and relief, not by strengthening tho national bond and hy loyalty to 
the fabric of their national life, but by personal disloyalty and 
national dissoluliou. Tho most oxtremc of democratic socialists 
do not hesitate to advocate armed rebellion against military serv- 
ice ill tlio iiitere.sb of international peace. They would fight their 
follow-countrymen in order to promote n union with foreigners. 
How far views of this kind lijivo come to prevail, an outsider cannot 
very well judge; but they arc said to be popular among the school 
teucheiH, and to have impaired the diHcipliiio of the army itself. 
Authoritative French journals claim that France euimob afford to 
run the risk of incurring the ill-will of Germany, oven in a good 
oauao, because tho country is no longer sure of its military ofTicicncy. 
There is no present danger of this niitl-nationulist dcinocracy 
capturing control of the French government, as did tho revolu- 
tionary democracy at an earlier dato; hut its exintouco is a source 
of weakness to a nation Avlioso jicrlloua international situation 
requires tho moat absolute patriotic devotion on. the part of her 
sous. 

Unfortunately, it is also true that the official domestic policy 
of tho llepublic is not informed by a genuinely national spirit. 
Just as tlioEngliHli national interest domanda the tom (lorary loosen- 
ing of traditional Imnds for the sake of securing national cohesion 
at a sniuller sacrifice of popular vitality, so, on the contrary, tho 
French national interest demands more of tho English spirit of 
coniproiniHo for the sake of national consistency. The wounds 
dealt to th(‘. integrity of Fronoh national life by the domestic con- 
flicts of four generations require binding and healing. Tiie Third 
H(‘pul)lio has on tho whoh^ boon more national in its domes tie 
policy than were any of tlio preceding French governments for 
over two lumdrod years; Init it lias still fallen far short of its tluty 
in that respect. Tho healing of one wound has always been fol- 
lowed by tho opening of another. Irrcconcilabio diCfercncl.'fl of 
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opinion still subsist; and they are 'rarely bridged or dissolved by 
any fundamental loyalty of patriotic feeling. The French have as 
yet been unable to find in their democracy any conscious ideal of 
mutual loyalty which provides a sufficient substitute for a merely 
instinctive national tradition. They have not yet come to real- 
ize that the success of their whole democratic experiment depends 
upon their ability to reach a good understanding with their fellow- 
countrymen, and, that just in so far as their democracy fails to be 
nationally constructive, it is ignoring the most essential condition of 
its own vitality and pei*petuity. 

The French democracy is confronted by an economic, as well as a 
political, problem of peculiar difficulty. The effects of the Revolu- 
tion were no less important upon the distribution of wealth in 
France than upon the distribution of political power. The people 
came into the ownership of the land; and in the course of time the 
area of this distribution has been increased rather than diminished. 
Furthermore, the laws under which property in France is inherited 
have promoted a similarly wide distribution of personal estate. . 
France is a rich country; and its riches are much more evenly 
divided than is the case in Great Britain, Germany, or the United 
States. There are fewer large fortimes, and fewer coses of poverty. 
The average Frenchman is a small, but extremely thrifty proprietor, 
who abhors speculation andis always managing to addeomething to 
his accumulations; and the French economic system is adapted to 
tills peculiar distribution of wealth. The scarcity in France of 
iron and coal has chocked the tendency to industrial organiza- 
tion on a huge scale. The strength of the French industrial system 
does not consist in the large and efficient use of machinery, but in 
its multitude of sldlled craftsmen and the excellence of their 
handiwork. In a system of this kind, labor naturally receives a 
large percentage of the gross product, and a larger proportion of 
wage-earners reach an independent economic position. At first 
sight it looks as if France was something like a genuine economic 
democraoy, and ought to escape the evils which thi-eaten other 
countries from an economic organization, in which concentrated 
capital plays a more important part. 

But the situation is not without another andless favorable aspect 
France, in becoming a country of small and extremely thrifty 
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property ownors, Ims also bocorac a country of partial economic 
parasites with very littlo personal initiative and energy. Iiulivicl- 
xial freedom has been sacrificed to ccoiiomio and social equality; 
aud this economic and social equality has not made for natiomil 
cohesion. Tho bourgeois, the mechanic, and the farmer, in so 
far as they have accumulated property, are exhilnting an extremely 
calculating individualism, of whicli tho most dangerous symptom 
IB the deeliiiG in tho birth-rate. Frenchmen arc boeoming more 
than ever disinclined to take the risks and assumo tho expense 
of having more than one or two children. Tho recent outbreak 
of anti-militarism is probably merely another illustration of tho 
increasing desire of tho French bourgeois for personal scoiirity, 
and the opportunity for personal onjoymont. To a foreigner it 
looks as if tlie grave political and social risks, which the French 
nation has taken since 1789, had gradually cultivated in individual 
Frenchmen an excessive personal prudence, winch adds to tho 
store of national wealth, but which no more conduces to economic, 
social, and political olTicioucy than would tho Incarceration of a fine 
army in a fortress conduce to military success. A nation or an 
individual who wishes to accomplish groat things must be ready, 
in Nietsoho^s phrase, '^to lived angorously'^ — to take those risks, 
■\vitliout which no really groat achievement is possible; and if 
Frenchmen persist in erecting tho virtue of thrift and tho demand 
for safety into tho predominant national characteristic, they are 
merely beginning a process of national corruption and dissolution. 

That any such result is at all iminiriont, I do not for a momeiib 
boliovo. Tlie time will come when tho danger of tlio present drift 
will bo undoratood, and will create its suiriciont remedy; and all 
good friends of democracy and human advancement should hope 
and boliovc that France will retain indefinitely her national vitality. 
If she should tirift into an insignificant position in relation to her 
jicighbors, a void would bo created which it would bo impossible 
to fill and Avbich would react doloteriously upon the whole Euro 
poan system. But such a result is only to be avoided by the general 
recognition among Frenchmen that the means which tlioy aro 
adopting to render their personal position more soouro is rendering 
their national situation more precarious. Tho fate of the French 
democracy is irrevocably tied up with tho fate of French na- 
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tioiml life, and tho best way for a Freiiohiimn to show liiinsc^lf a 
good democrat is to nialco tliuac saorinecs and to take those risks 
necessary fur the prestige and welfare of his country. 

V 

TlllQ nELA^TION OF OlOUMAN NATIONALITY TO DEMOCHAGY 

Tlic German Eiiipiro presoiits still another phase of tho rohitiou 
between democracy and nationality, and one which helps consider- 
ably towards an undorstaiiding of the varied possibilities of that 
relationship. The Gonnan national organiisatioii and policy was 
wrought in a manner entirely dilTorent from that of either France 
or England, In tho two latter countries political freedom was con- 
quered only as the result of successivo rovoIutioiiH; and the ruling 
claSBOSwero obliged to recognize tho source of tliese political rof- 
ormationa by renouneing all or a large part of tlioir inherited 
responaibilitics. In Germany, on the other luiiid, or rather in 
Prussia as tho maker of modern Germany, tlie various changes in 
the national organization and policy, whiijh Imve rcnulted in tlio 
founding of a united nation, originated citlua* with tho crowji or 
with tho royal counsclorH. The Prussian niouarohy bus, conse- 
quently, passed through tlic revolutionary period without abandon- 
ing its political leadership of the Prussian state. It 1ms created 
a national representative body; but it has nut followed tlio 
English example and allowed such a body to tie its luinds; and 
it has ronuiiiicd, consequently, the most completely r(jsi)onsiblo 
and representative monarchy in Europe, 

Up to the proHont time this responsibility aiul power have on the 
whole been doaorved by the maimer in wliicli they have bcuui ex(!r- 
olsod. German nationality o-s an enieiout polititmf and oi^ouomic 
force has been wrought by skillful and patriotic management out 
of materials afforded by military and political oi^portuiiities and 
latent national ties and traditions. During tlio oighteontb century 
tho Prussian monarchy came to understand that the road to effec- 
tive political power in Germany was by way of a military efUcioucy, 
disproportionate to tho resources and population of the Kingdom. 
In this way it was able to take advantage of almost every impor- 
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tant crisis to iucroaso its dominion and its prestige. Neither was 
Prussian national efficiency built up merely by a well-devised and 
pnicticablo policy of military aggression. The Prussian monaroliy 
had the good sense to accept the advice of domestic reformers dur- 
ing its period of adversity, and so contributed to the economic 
liberation and tlic educational training of its subjocts. Thus the 
modern German nation has been at bottom the work of admirable 
leadorship on the part of officially responsible loaders; and among 
those leaders the man who planned most olfoctivoly and aocom- 
pHshed tlio greatest results was Otto von Biamarok, 

It requires a very special study of European history after 1848 
to uudorstand how bold, how original, how comprehonsivo, and 
how adequate for their purpose Bismarck’s ideas and policy gradu-' 
ally bccamo; and it requires a very special study of Bismarck’s 
own biography to understand that his personal career, with all 
its transformations, exhibits an equally remarkable integrity, 
The Bismarck of from 1848 to 1861 is usually described ns a country 
squire, possessed by obscurantist modiroval ideas wholly incom- 
patible with his own subsequent policy. But while there are many 
superfleial contradictions between the country squire of 1848 and 
the Prussian Minister and Gorman Chancellor, the really peculiar 
quality of Bi-smarck’s intolligonco was revealed in his ability to 
develop a constructive Gorman national policy out of tho proju- 
dico.s and ideas of a Prussian “junker.” Bismarck, in 1848, was 
primarily an ardent Prussian patriot who believed that tho mon- 
archy was divinely authoriaed to govern tho Prussian people, and 
that any dizninution of this responsibility was false in principle 
and would bo baleful in its results. These ideas led him, in 1848, 
to oppose tho constitution, granted by Frederick William IV 
and to advocate tho ropressiozi of all revolutionziry upheavals, 
lie never essentially departed from these principles; but his e,x- 
pcrionco gradually taught him that they were capable of a different 
and more edifying application. Tho point of view from whicli 
his policy, his achiovomonts, and his career can best bo under- 
stood Is that of a patriotic Pruasian who was exclusively, intelli- 
gently, and uizserupulously devoted to tho welfare (zis he conceived 
it) of his country and his king. As a loyal Prussian he wished to 
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increase Prussian influence among the other German states, 
because that was the only way to improve her standing and great- 
ness as a European Power; and he soon realized that Austria 
constituted the great obstacle to any such increase of Prussian in- 
fluence, He and he only drew the one sufficient inference from this 
fact. Inasmuch as Piussia^s future gi-eatness and efficiency de- 
pended absolutely on the increase of her influence in Germany, 
and inasmuch as Austria barred her path, Prussia must be pre- 
pared to fight Austria, and must make every possible provision, 
both diplomatic and military, to bring such a war to a successful 
issue. Such a purpose meant, of 0001*86, the abandonment of the 
policy which Prussia had pursued for a whole generation. The 
one interest which Bismarck wanted the Prussian government to 
promote was the Prussian interest, no matter whether that interest 
meant opposition to the democracy or cofiperation therewith; and 
the impoitant point in the realization of this exclusive policy is 
that he soon found himself in need of the help of the German demo- 
cratio movement. His resolute and candid nationalism in the end 
forced him to enter into on alliance with the very democracy which 
ho had begun by detesting. 

It must be admitted, also, that he had in the beginning reason 
to distrust the Prussian and the German democracy. The German 
radicals had sought to compass the unification of Germany by 
passing resolutions and making speeches; but such methods, 
which are indispensable accessories to the good government of an 
established national community, were utterly incompetent to re- 
move the obstacles to German unity. These obstacles consisted 
in the particularism of the German princes, the opposition of 
Austria, and looming in the background the possible opposition 
of France; and Bismarck alone thoroughly understood that such 
obstacles could be removed by war and war only. But in order to 
wage war successfully, a coimtry must be well-armed; and in the 
attempt to arm Prussia so that she would be equal to asserting 
her interests in Germany, Bismarck and the king had to face the 
stubborn opposition of the Prussian representative assembly* Bis- 
marck did not flinch from fighting the Prussian assembly in the 
national interest any more than he flinched under different circum- 
stances from calling the German democracy to hie aid. When by 
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this policy, ftt onco bold ftiid ortutioue, of Prussian aggrandizemoiib, 
he had succeeded in bringing about war Avith Austria, he fearlessly 
announced a plan of partial unification, bused iij)on the supremacy 
of Prussia and a national parllainoiit elected by universal suffrage; 
and after the defeat of Austria, ho successfully carried this plan 
into effect. It ho happened that the special interest of Prussia 
coincided with the German national interest. It was Prussia's 
effectivo military power which defeated Austria and forced tlio 
princes to abate their particiilarist pretensions. It was Prussia's 
comparatively larger population wliioh made Bismarck insist 
that tlio German nation should bo an oflicieiit popular union rather 
than a more federation of Htatos* And it was Bismarck's expe- 
rience with the anti-nationalisin 'Miborulism " of tlie Pruasiaii 
assembly, eh^oted /is it w/is by a very restricted suffrago, which 
convinced him that tlie national interest could bo as well trusted to 
the good sonsG and tlio patriotism of the whole people as to the 
special interests of the '‘bourgooisio." Thus little by little tho 
fertile flced of Bismarck's Pruesian patriotism grow into a Gorman 
semi-demooratio nationalism, and it achieved this transformation 
Avithout any essential sncrifieo of its own integrity, He had been 
working in Prussia's interest throughout, but ho saw clearly just 
where tho Prussian interest l)loiidod with tho Gorman national 
interest, and just what moans, whether by way of military force 
or popular approval, wore necessary for tho sucoess of his patriotio 
policy. 

When tlio Prussian Minister-President became tlio Imperial 
Chancellor, ho pursued in tlio larger field a similar piirposo by 
dilToront means. Tho Gorman national Empire had been founded 
l)y means of tho forciblo coercion of its doincatio and foreign oppo- 
nents. It remained now to organizo and develop the now national 
state; and tho govorninont, under Bismarck's lead, made itself re- 
sponsible for tho task of organization and development, just as it 
had made itself responsible for tho task of unification. According 
to the theories of democratic inclividualistio " liberalism, " such 
an effort could only result in failure, becauae from tho liber/il 
poijit of view the one way to develop a modern industrial nation 
was simply to allow the individual every ]msalblo liberty, But 
Bismarck's whole scheme of national industrial orgajiizatioii looked 
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in a very different direction. He believed that the nation itself, 
as represented by its official leadei's, should actively assist in pre- 
paring an adequate national domestic policy, and in organizing the 
maohinery for its efficient execution. He saw clearly that the logic 
and the purpose of the national type of political organization was 
entirely different from that of a so-called free democracy, as ex- 
plained in the philosophy of the German liberals of 1848, the 
Manchester school in England, or our own Jeffersonian Democrats; 
and he Buccessfully transformed his theory of responsible adminis- 
trative activity into a comprehensive national policy. The army 
was, if anything, increased in strength, so that it might remain 
fully adequate either for national defense or as on engine of Ger- 
man international purposes. A beginning was made toward the 
creation of a navy. A moderate but explicit protectionist policy 
was adopted, aimed not at the special development either of rural 
or manufacturing industries, but at the all-round development of 
Germany as an independent national economic unit. In Prussia 
itself the railways were bought by the government, so that th6y 
should be managed, not in the interest of the shareholders, but in 
th at of the national economic system. The government encouraged 
the spread of bettor farming methods, which have resulted in the 
gradual increase in the yield per acre of every important agricul- 
tural staple, The educational system of the country was made of 
direct assistance to industry, because it turned out skilled scientific 
experts, who used their knowledge to promote industrial efficiency. 
In every direction German activity was organized and was placed 
under skilled professional leadership, while at the same time each 
of these special lines of work was subordinated to its particular 
place in a comprehensive scheme of national economy. This 
'^paternalism^* has, moreover, accomplished its purpose. German 
industrial expansion surpasses in some respects that of the United 
States, and has left every European nation far behind. Germany 
alone among the modem European nations is, in spite of the 
temporary embarrassment of Imperial finance, carrying the cost 
of modern military preparation easily, and looks forward confi- 
dently to greater Buccessee in the future. She is at the present time 
a very striking example of what can be accomplished for the popular 
welfare by a fearless acceptance on the part of the official leaders of 
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ecouomio as well as political responsibility, and by tho efficient 
and intelligent use of all available means to that end. 

Inevitably, however, Gorinany is suffering somewhat from the 
excess of her excellent qualities. Her leaders wore not betrayed by 
tho success of their foreign and domestic policies to attempt tho 
immediate accomplishment of purposes, incommensurate with tho 
national power and resources; but they wore tempted to become 
somewhat overbearing in their attitude toward their domestic 
and foreign opponents. No doubt a position which was conquered 
by aggressive leadership must bo maintained by aggressive leader- 
ship; and no doubt, oonsequently, tho German Imperial Power 
could not well avoid tho appearance and sometimes tho substance 
of being domineering. But tho conacquouco of the Bismarokian 
tradition of bullying and browbeating one’s opponents has boon 
that of intensifying the opposition to tho national policy and of 
compromising its success. Franco has been able to escape from 
tho isolation in wliich she was long kept by Bismarck after tho war, 
and has gradually built up a series of understandings with other 
Powers, more or loss inimical to Germany. Tho latter’s standing 
in Europe is not as high ns it was ton years ago, in spite of tho 
increased relative efficiency of her army, her navy, and her eco- 
nomic system . Moreover, an equally serious and dangerous opposi- 
tion has boon created at homo. Tho government has not sucoeeded 
in retaining tho loyal support of a largo fraction of tho Gorman 
people. A party which is composed for tho most part of working- 
men, and which has been increasing steadily in tho number of its 
adherents. Is utterly opposed to tho present policy and organi- 
zation of the Imperial government; and those Social Domoorata 
have for tho most part been treated by tho authorities with re- 
pressive laws and abusive epithets. Thus a schism is being created 
in the German national system which threatens to booomo a source 
of serious weakness to tho national efficiency and strength. 

That tho existence of some such domestic opposition is to a 
certain extent unavoidable must bo admitted. A radical inooin- 
patil)ility exists between the national policy of tho Imperial and 
Prussian governmouts and tho Social Domoeratio programme; and 
tho Imperial authorities could not conciliate the Social Democrats 
without abandoning the peculiar organization and policy which 
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have been largely so responsible for the extraordinary increase in 
the national well-being. On the other hand, it must also be re- 
membered that the Prussian royal power has maintained its nation- 
ally representative character and its responsible leadership quite as 
much by its ability to meet legitimate popular grievances and needs 
as by its successful foreign policy. The test of German domestic 
statesmanship hereafter will consist in its ability to win the sup- 
port of the industrial democracy, created by the industrial advance 
of the country, without impairing the traditional and the existing 
practice of expert and responsible leadership. The task is one 
of extreme difficulty, but it is far from being wholly impossible, 
because the Social Democratic party in Germany is every year be- 
coming less revolutionary and more national in its outlook. But 
at present little attempt is being made at conciliation; and the 
attitude of the ruling classes is such that in the near future none is 
likely to be made, In this respect they are false to the logic of the 
origin of German political unity. The union was accomplished 
with the assistance of the democracy and on a foundation of univer- 
sal suffrage. As Germany has become more of a nation, the democ- 
racy has acquired more substantial power; but its increase in 
numbers and weight has not been accompanied by any increase 
of official recognition. The political organization of Germany is 
consequently losing touch with those who represent one essential 
aspect of the national growth. It behooves the ruling classes to 
tread warily, or they may have to face adomestio opposition more 
dangerous than any probable foreign opposition. 

The situation is complicated by the dubious international 
standing of the German Empire. She is partly surrounded by 
actual and possible enemies, against whom she can make head- 
way only by means of continuous vigilance and efficient leadership; 
while at the same time her own national ambitions still conflict 
in some measure with the interests of her neighbor. Her official 
foreign policy since 1872 has undoubtedly been determined by the 
desire to maintain the peace of Europe under effective guarantees, 
because she needed time to consolidate her position and reap the 
advantages of her increasing industrial efficiency; but both Ger- 
man and European statesmen are none the less very conscious of 
: the fact that the German Empire is the European Power which has 
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most to gain in Europe from a Bucccssful war, Some Frenchmen 
still cherish plans of revenge for 1870; but candid French opinion 
is beginning to admit that the constantly increasing rcsourcoa of 
Germany in men and money make any doliboriito policy of that 
kind almost suicidal. Franco would lose much more by a defeat 
than she could gain from a victory, and the fruits of victory could 
not bo permanently held. Italy, also, has no unsatisfied ambition 
which a war could gratify, except the addition of a few thousand 
Austrian-Italians to her population. Russia still looks longingly 
toward Constantinople; but until she has done something to 
solve her domestic problem and rcorganijso her flnancGS, she 
needs peace rather than war. But the past successes of Germany 
and her new and increasing expansive power tcm])t her to cherish 
ambibiojis which constitute the chief mejinco to the international 
stability of Europe. She would have much to lose, but she 
would also have something to gain from the possible dis- 
integration of Austria-Hungary. She has possibly still more to 
gain from tho incorporation of Ilolluiid within the Empire. Her 
increasing commerce lias possessed her with tho idea of eventually 
disputing tlio supremacy of the sea with Groat Britain. And .she 
unquestionably expects to profit in Asia Minor from tho possible 
lircak-uj) of tho Ottoman Empire. How seriously such ambitions 
are entertained, it is dilRciiIt to say; and it is wholly improbable 
that more than a small part of this enormous programme of national 
aggrandizement will over bo realized. But when Gennany lias tho 
chance of gaining and holding such advantages as these from a 
successful war, it is no wonder that she remains the chief possible 
disturber of tho European peace. In her enso certainly tho fruits 
of victory look more seductive tiiau tho penalties of defeat loolc 
dangerous ; and tho roaoluto opposition to thopartial’disarmamont, 
which she has always olTorod at tho Hague Conforonce, is tho best 
evidence of tho unBati.sfled nature of hor ambitions. 

Germany's standing in the European system is, then, very far 
from being as woll-dcfined as are those of tho older nations, like 
Franco and Great Britain. The gradual growtli of a bettor under- 
standing between Franco, Great Britain, and Russia is largely due 
to an instinctive coalition of tho.se powers who would bo moat 
injured by an increase of tlie Gorman iiiQuonce and dominion; and 
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tlio SGiifio that Europe is becoming unitod against thorn makes Ger- 
man statesmeu more than over on tlioir guard and more than over 
impatient of an ombarnissing domestic opposition. Thus Ger- 
many's aggressive foreign policy has so far tended to increase the 
distanco between lior responsiblo loaders and the popular party; 
and there are only two ways in wliich this schism can bo healed. 
If German foreign policy should coutiiiuo to be as brilliantly suc- 
cessful as it was in the days of Bismarck, the nutliorities will have 
no difficulty in retaining the support of a sufficient majority of 
the German people — just as the victory over Austria brought 
King William and Bismarck forgiveness from thoir parliamentary 
opponents. On the other hand, any sovero setback to Germany 
in the realijiation of its aggressive plans would strengthen the 
domestic opposition and might load to a sovere internal crisis. 
It all depends upon whether German national policy has or has 
not overstepped the limits of practical and permanent achieve- 
ment. 

VI 

MILITARISM AWD NATIONALITY 

The foregoing considorations in respect to the existing inter- 
national situation of Germany bring mo to another and final aspect 
of the relation in Europe between nationality and doinooracy. 
One of the most difficult and (bo it admitted) one of the most dubi- 
ous problems raised by any attempt to establish a constructive 
relationship between those two principles hangs on the fact that 
hitherto national development has not apparently made for inter- 
national peace. The nations of Europe are to all appearances as 
belligerent as wore tho former European dynastic states. Europo 
has become a vast camp, and its governments are spending prob- 
ably a larger proportion of tho resources of thoir countries for mili- 
tary and naval purposes than did those of the eighteenth century. 
How can these warlike preparations, in which all tho European 
nations share, and tho warlike spirit which they have occasionally 
displayed, bo reconciled with tho oxlstonco of any constructive 
relationship between tho national and the democratic ideas ? 

The question can best bo answered by briefly reviewing tho 
claims already advanced on behalf of the national principle, I 
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have assorted from the start that tho national principle was wholly 
different in origin and somewhat different in meaning from tho 
principle of democracy. What has been claimed for nationality is, 
not that it can bo identified with democracy, but tliat ns a political 
principle it remained unsatisfied without an infusion of demooracy. 
But the extent to which this infusion can go and the forms which 
it takes are determined by a logic and a necessity very different 
from that of an absolute democratic theory. National politics 
have from the start aimed primarily at oiDcicncy — that is, at tho 
successful use of the force resident in tho state to accomplish tho 
purposes desired by the Sovereign authority. Among tho group of 
states inhabited by Christian peoples it lias gradually been dis- 
covered that tho cflicicnt use of force is contingent in a number 
of respects upon its responsible use; and that its responsible use 
means a limited policy of external aggrandizoinqnt and a partial dis- 
tribution of political power and responsibilities. A national polity, 
however, always remains an organization based upon force. In 
internal affairs it depends at bottom for its success not merely 
upon public opinion, but, if necessary, upon tho strong arm. 
It is a matter of government and coercion ns well as a matter of 
influence and persuasion. So in its external relations its standing 
and success have depond<!d, and still depend, upon tho offleiont use 
of force, just in so far as force is demanded by its own situation and 
tho attitudes of its neighbors and rivals. Tho democrats who dis- 
parage effleient national organization arc at bottom merely seeking 
to exorcise tho power of physical force in human affairs by tho use 
of pious incantations and heavenly words. That they will never 
do. The Christian warrior must accompany tho evangelist; and 
Christiairs are not by any moans angels. It is none the loss true 
that tho modern nations control the expenditure of inoro force 
in a more responsible manner than have any preceding political 
organizations; and it is none tho loss true that a further develop- 
ment of tho national principle will moan in tho end tho attachment 
of still stricter responsibilities to tho use of force both in tho inter- 
nal and external policies of modern nations. 

War may bo and has been a useful and justifiable engine of 
national policy. It is justifiable, moreover, not merely in such a 
case 08 our Ciyil War, in which a people fought for their own na~ 
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tional integrity. It wna, I believe, ju.stifiable in tlui case of the 
two M'ara which preceded the formation of the luodern Cienuan 
Empire. These wars may, iiuhjed, In; considered as decisive in- 
stances. Prussia did not drift into them, as we driftwl into the 
Civil War. They were deliberately lU'ovoked by Hismarek at a 
favorable moment, because they were necessary to the vmiiiealion 
of the Gernum people under Prussian leudenship; and I do not 
hesitate to say that he can bo justified in the a-ssumption of this 
onorniou.src.sponsibility. Tlio German national organization means 
increased security, happiness, and opportunity of dovelopincait for 
the whole German people; and inasmuch as the selfish in torests 
of Austria and Franco blocked the i)nth, Bismarck had his sulheient 
warrant for a deliberately i)lnnncd attack. No ilouht such an 
attack avul its results injured Franco and tho French people just 
ns it has benefited Germany; but Franco had to sufTcr that injury 
as a penalty for tho part sho hud as a matter of policy iilayed in 
Gorman affairs. For centuries a united Franco luul bellied to 
maintain for her own purposes a divided Germany; and when 
Germany herself bccamo united, itwas incvitablo, as Bismarck fore- 
saw in 1848, that French opposition must bo forcilily removed, 
and Bomo of the fruits of Froneli aggression bo reclaimed. That tho 
restitution demanded wont farther than was necessary, I fully 
believe; but tho partial abuse of victory does not dimlniBli tho 
legitimacy of tho German aggression. A war waged for an excel- 
lent purpose Contributes more to human amelioration than a 
merely artificial peace, — such as that established by tho Holy 
Alliance. Tho unification of Gorinany and Italy has not only 
helped to liberate tho ouergies of both tho Gorman and tho Italian 
people, but it has made tho political divisions of Europe conform 
much more nearly to tho lines within which tho people of Enropo 
can loyally and fruitfully associato ono with another. In fact, 
tho whole national movomont, if it has incroasod the proparatlonH 
for war, has diminished in number tho probable causes thereof; 
and it is only by diminishing tho number of caiLses whereby a 
nation has more to gain from victory than it has to lo.so by defeat 
that war among tho civilized powers can bo gradually extinguished. 

At tho present time it is, ns we have scon, tho Intornationnl 
situation and tho national ambitions of Russia and Germany 
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which constitute the chief throat to European pence. Germany’s 
existing position in Europe depends upon its alliance Avith Austria- 
Hungary. The Habsburg Empire is an incoherent and unstable 
state which is licld together only by dynastic ties and external 
pressure. Tlio Goi'inan, the Austrian, and the Hungarian interests 
all demand the perpetuation of the Hababurg dominion; but it is 
doubtful whether in the long run its largo Slavic population will not 
Gombiiio with its blood neighbors to break the bond. But whether 
the Gorman, Austrian, and Hungarian interest does or docs nob 
prevail, the fundamental national interests, which are compro- 
mised by the precarious stability of Austria-Hungary, are alone 
sufTicionb to make disarmament impossible. Disarmament means 
the preservation of Europe in ita existing condition; and such a 
policy, enforced by means of international guarantees, would bo 
almost as inimical to the foundation of a permanent and satisfac- 
tory international system now as it was in 1820. The fact has 
to be recognized that the ultimate object of a peaceable and 
stable European international situation cannot in all probability 
bo reached without many additional wars; and the essential point 
is that tlicsG Avars, Avhon they come, should, like the wars between 
Austria or Franco and Prussia, or like our Civil War, be fought to 
accomplish a desirable purpose and should bo decisive in result. 

Modern conflicts botAvecn olRcicntly organized nations tend to 
obtain just thi.s character. They are fought for a defensible pur- 
pose, and tliey accomplish a definite result. The penalties of de- 
feat are so disastrous that Avarfare is no longer wantonly incurred; 
and it Avill not bo provoked at all by nations, siioh as Italy or Franco, 
Avlio have loss to gain from victory than they have to lose from 
defeat. Moreover, the cost of existing armaments is so crushing 
that ail over increasing motive exists in favor of their ultimate re- 
duction. This motive Avill not operate as long as the loading Powers 
continue to have unsatisfied ambitions Avhich look praoticablc; 
hut eventually it will necessarily have its effect. Each war, ns it 
otjcurs, oven if it does nob finally settle some conflioting claims, 
Avill most assuredly help to teach tlie Avarrlng nations just how far 
they can go, and Avill help, consequently, to restrict its subsequent 
policy within practicable and probably inoflGn.sivG limits. It is by 
no moans an accident that England and France, the two oldest 
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European nations, arc the two wliose foroi(!;n polinc's aro iiest 
defined and, so far as Europe is eoaceined, least olTcaisive. For 
centurios these Powers fought and fought, heeause one of ( liein had 
aggroHsivo designs which apparently or really aneeteil tin; welfare 
of the other; but the result of this proh)ng(!d rivalry has lieini a 
constantly clearer understanding of their respt'cUvt^ national in- 
terests. Clear-headed au<l moderate statesmen lilce Talleyrand 
recognized immediately after the Revolution that the substantial 
interests of alihcralized Franco in Euroi)e were clostdy akin to those 
of Great Britain, and again and again in the nineteemth century this 
prophecy was justified. Again and again the two Powi^rs wore 
brought together by their interests only to he again divi<led hy a 
tradition of antagonism and misunderstanding. At i)reHoiit, how- 
ever, tlicy arc probably on better terms than ever before in the 
history of their relations; and this rc.sult is due to the definite and 
neocBsarily unnggre8.sivo charaetor of their Phiropean int(?r('stH. 
They have finally learned the limits of their po.Hsil)h» aehiovemont 
and could transgress thorn only by some net of folly. 

In the course of another fifty years the limits of possililo aggres- 
sion by Germany and Russia in Euroire will probably be very nuieh 
bettor defined than they nro to-day. These, two Powers will seek 
at the favorable moment to ncoonrpiish certain aggressive pur- 
poses which they secretly or openly entertain, and they will 
succeed or fail. Each success or failure will probably bo dcoislvo 
in certain respects, and will remove one or morn existing conllicts 
of interest or ambiguities of position. Whether this progressive 
specification of the practioable foreign policies of the several Powers 
will soon or will over go so far as to make some general international 
undorstancliiig possible, is n question which no man can answer; 
but ns long as the national principio retains its vitality, Ihero is no 
other way of ronohing a pormunont and fruitful inbirnational 
sottloincnt. That any one nation, or nnysmall group of nations, can 
impose its dominion upon Europe is contrary to every lessoii of 
European history. Such a purpose wotdd ho immeasurably 
beyond the power oven of 00,000,000 Gormans or 150,000,000 
Russians, or oven beyond the power of 00,000,000 Gormans allied 
with 160,000,000 Russians. Europe is capable of combining more 
ofleotually than over before to reslat any possible revival of im- 
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porialism; and the time will come when Europe, threatened by the 
aggrcasion of any one domineering Power, can call other continents 
to her aBsietancQ. The limits to the possible expansion of any 
one nation are established by certain fundamental and venerable 
political conditions. The penalties of persiatont transgression 
would bo not merely a sentence of piracy similar to that passed on 
Napoleon I, but a constantly diminishing national vitality on the 
part of the aggi'essor. As long as the national principle endures, 
political power cannot be exercised irresponsibly without becoming 
inefficient and sterile. 

Inimical as the national principle is to the carrying out either of 
a visionary ora predatory foreign policy in Europe, it does not imply 
any similar hostility to a certain measure of colonial expansion. 
In this, as in many other important respects, the constructive na- 
tional democrat must necessarily differ from the old school of 
democratic ^Miberals/^ A nationalized democracy is not leased on 
abstract individual rights, no matter wliothcr the individual lives 
in Colorado, Paris, or Calcutta. Its consistency is chiefly a matter 
of actual historical association in the midst of a general Christian 
community of nations. A people that lack the power of basing 
their political association on an accumulated national tradition and 
purpose is nob capable either of nationality or democracy; and that 
is tho condition of tho majority of Asiatic and African peoples. 
A European nation can undertake tho responsibility of governing 
these politically disorgauizod societies without any necessary danger 
to its own national life. Such a task need not be beyond its pliys- 
ical power, Idocuuso disorganized peoples have a comparatively 
small power of resistance, and a few thousand resolute Europeans 
can liold in submission many million Asiatics, Neither does it 
conflict with the moral l^asis of a national political organization, 
l 30 cauHo at least for a while tlio Asiatic population may well I30 
btiJicfitcd by more orderly and progressive government. Submis- 
sion to suoli a government is necessary as a condition of Bubsoquont 
}iolitical development. The majority of Asiatic and African com- 
inimities can only got a fair start politically by some such pre- 
liminary process of tutelage; and tho assumption by a European 
nation of sueh a responsibility is adc.sirablo phase of national disci- 
pliiio and a frequent source of genuine national advance, 
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Neither does an aggressive colonial policy make for unneceasary 
or meaningless wars. It is true, of course, that colonial expansion 
increases the number of possible occasions for dispute among the 
expanding nations; but these disputes have the advantage of 
rarely turning on questions really vital to the future prosperity of a 
European nation. They are just the sort of international differ- 
ences of interest which ought to be settled by arbitration or 
conciliation, because both of the disputants have so much more 
to lose by hostilities than they have to gain by military success. 
A dispute turning upon a piece of African territory would, if it 
waxed into war, involve the most awful and dangerous consequences 
in Europe. The danger of European Vars, except for national pur- 
poses of prime importance, carries its consequence into Africa and 
Asia. France, for instance, was very much irritated by the con- 
tinued English occupation of Egypt in spite of certain solemn prom- 
ises of evacuation; and the expedition of Marchand, which ended 
in the Fashoda incident, indirectly questioned the validity of the 
British occupation of Egypt by making that occupation strate- 
gically insecui’e. In spite, however, of the deliberate manner in 
which France raised this question and of the highly irritated condi- 
tion of French public opinion, she could not, when the choice had to 
be made, afford the consequences of a Franco-English war. In the 
end she was obliged to seek compensation elsewhere in Africa and 
abandon her occupation of Fashoda. This incident is typical; and 
it points directly to the conclusion that wars will very rarely occur 
among European nations over disputes as to colonies, unless the 
political situation in Europe is one which itself makes war desir- 
able or inevitable. A Bismarck could handle a Fashoda incident so 
as to provoke hostilities, but in that case Fashoda, like the Hohen- 
zollern candidacy in Spain, would be a pretext, not a cause. The 
one contemporary instance in which a difference of colonial inter- 
ests has caused a great war is the recent conflict between Russia 
and Japan; and in this instance the issues raised by the dispute 
were essentially different from the issues raised by a dispute over a 
colonial question between two European nations. The conflict 
of interests turned upon matter essential to tho future prosperity 
of Japan, while at the same time the war did not necessarily in- 
volve dangerous European complications. 
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The truth in that colonial expansion by modern national states 
is" to bo regarded, not as a cause of war, but as a safety-valve 
against war. It affords an arena in which the restless and adven- 
turous members of a national body oaii have their fling ^vithout 
dangerous couscquenecs, while at the same time it satisfies the 
desire of a people for some evidence of and opportunity for national 
expansion. The nations which, one after another, Imvo recog- 
nized the limits of their expansion in Europe have bc(ui those which 
have adopted a more or leas explicit policy of colonial acquisition. 
Spain was, indeed, a great colonial power at a time when her policy 
in Europe continued to be aggressive; but her European aggres- 
sions soon undorminod her natioi\al vitality, and her decadence in 
Europe brought her colonial expansion to a standstill. Portugal 
and Holland wore too small to chorisli visions of European aggran- 
dizement, and they naturally sought an outlet in Asia and Afrioa 
for their oiiorgica, After Great Britain had passed through her 
revolutionary period, she made rapid advances as a colonial power, 
because she realized that her insular situation rendered a inoroly 
dofonsivo European policy obligatory. Franco made a failure of 
her Amorioaii and Asiatic colonies as long as she cherished aohoraea 
of European aggrandizement. Her period of colonial expansion, 
Algeria apart, did not come until after the Franco-Prussiaii War 
and the death of her ambition for a Rhine frontier. Bismarck 
was oj^posed to colonial dovolopmont because ho believed that 
Germany should hiisbaiicl her strength for tlio preservation and the 
improvement of lior standing in Europe; but Germany's power of 
expansion domauded some outlet during a period of European 
rest. Throughout the reign of the present Emperor 'she has been 
picking up colonies wherever she could in Asia and Africa; and 
slio cherishes certain plans for the extension of Gorman influence 
in Asia Minor, It is characteristic of the ambiguous international 
])osition of Germany that she alone among the European Powers 
(except the peculiar ease of Russia) is expectant of an incroaso of 
power botli in Europe and other continents. 

In the long run Germany will, like Prance, discover that under 
existing conditions an aggressive colonial and aggressive European 
policy are incompatible. The more important her colonics be- 
come and the larger her oceanic commerce, the more Germany 
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Inys horaclf open to injury from n atroiiR muritimo ()o\vt?r, luul tlio 
more hostngoa slie is giving for good bolmvior in Europo. Un- 
less a nation controls the sea, (tolonies are from a military point 
of view a source of weakness. The coloniKing iintion is in tho 
position of a merchant who incrcnse.s hi.s ])u,sine.Hs hy means of a 
considorahle increnso of his doht.s. Hia use of the hoirowed eapitiil 
may bo profitable, but none the Ic.ss he makes Ids .stmiding at the 
time of an emergency much more precarious. In tho same way 
colonics add to tho resimnsibilitics of a nation and scatter it,s 
military rcfiourcos; and a nation placed in sneh a .situation is 
much less likely to break tho peace. 

Tho economic and imlitical development of Asia ami Africa l)y 
tho European Powers is in its infancy; and no certain predictions 
can bo made ns to its final effects upon the politi(!al relution.s among 
civilized liations. Many iin])ortaut questions in re.specd. tluussto 
remain ambiguous. Wluit, for instance, are the limits of a prai!- 
ticahlo policy of colonial expansion? In view of her luainliar 
economic condition and her threatened decronHO in j)o[nilation 
have those limits been trnnagrea.scd hy Franc(!? nav(! llufy h(icn 
transgressed by Great Britain ? Considering the enorinoJis in- 
crease in British responsibilities imposed I)y tho inaritimo ex- 
pansion of Germany, will not Gniat Britain ho oblig(‘d to adopt 
a policy of concentration rather than expansion? Is not her 
partial retirement from American waters tho first strip in such a 
policy? Is not tho Japanese ullinuco a dul>ious dovieo for tho 
partial shifting of burdens too heavy to hear? How long can 
Great Britain alTortl to muintuin her existing eontroi of tim sea? 
Is there any way of ending such a control save either by tho 
absolute exhaustion of Great Britain or by the estahlishmont of 
a stable international system under adequato guarantees ? Will 
tho ecoJioinio development of Asia lend to the awakening of 
other Asiatic states liko Japan, and the re-arrangoment of inter- 
national relations for the purpose of giving them their api>ro- 
priato places ? A multitude of such questions are raised hy tho 
transformation which is taking plane from a Euroiiean interna- 
tional system into apolitical system 'Composed chiefly of European 
nations, but embracing tho Avholo world; and these question.^ will 
prove to bo suffloiontly diffioult of solution. Bub in spito of tho 
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certainty tliat colonial Gxpaneion will in the end merely transfer 
to a larger area the coufliotsof idea and interest whoso effects have 
hitherto chiefly been confined to Europe — in spite of this certainty 
the process of colonial expansion is a wholly legitimate aspect of 
national development, and isuotnocessarilyiuimical to the advance 
of democracy, It will not make immediately for a permanent 
international settlement; but it is accomplishing a work ^vithout 
wliich a permanent international Bcttloniont is impossible; and 
it indubitably places every coloni/dng nation in a situation which 
makes the risk of hostilities dangerous compared to the possible 
advantages of military success. 

The chief object of this long digression has, I hope, now been 
achieved, My purpose has been to oxhilDit the European nations 
as a group of hi.storic individuals with purposes, opportunities, and 
limitations analogous to those of actual individuals. An individual 
has no meaning apart from the society in wliicli his individuality 
has been formed. A national state is capable of development 
only in relation to the society of more or less nationnlifjed states 
in the midst of wbicli its history has been unfolded. The grow- 
ing and maturing Individual is ho who comes to take a more definite 
and sorviooablo position in his surrounding society, — ho who 
performs excellently a special work adapted to his abilities. The 
maturing nation is in the same way the nation which is capable 
of limiting itself to the performance of a practicable and useful 
national work, — a work which in some specific respect accelerates 
the innrcli of Christian civilization. There is no way in which a 
higher type of national life can be obtained without a corresponding 
individual improvement on the part of its constituent members. 
Tlicro is similarly no way in which a permanently satisfactory 
Hy.stein of international relations can bo scoured, save by the 
increasing historical experience and effective self-control of related 
nuiioiia. Any country which declares that it is too good (or too 
democratic) to associate with the other nations and share the 
rtisponsibilitics and opportunities resulting from such association 
is comparabhi to the individual who declares himself to be too 
saintly for association with liis follow-countrymea. Whatever a 
mai\ or a nation gains by isolation, he or it necessarily loses in 
tlio discipline of oxporionco with its possible fruits of wisdom and 
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Bclf-control. Associfttion is a condition of individuulity. Tnlnr- 
national relations aro a condition of nationality. A iinivensal 
nation is ns nuich a contradiction in tcrmsas a univcrHal individual. 
A nation socking to destroy other nation.s i.s anaIogou.s to a innn 
who seeks to destroy the society in w'hieh he was Itorn. I/itllo hy 
littlo European history lias been teaching this le.ssoii; and in tho 
course of time tlio correlation of nationui development with tho 
improvoinont and delinition of international relations will prob- 
ably be embodied in Koino .set of international institutions. 

In tlie meantiino tho existing rivalries and enmities among 
European states mu.st not be under-estimated cillu'r in ilieir 
significance or their strength. In a way those rivalries havo 
becoino more iutomso than over before; and it is only too aiiparent 
that tho many-hoaded rulers of modern nations are as eaiuibh) of 
ohorishing personal and national dislikes ns were tho sovi'reign 
kings of other eonturics. These rivalries ami eninities will not bo 
dissolved by kind words and noblo Heiitiiueuts. Tlu' federation 
of Europe, liko tho unification of Cerumny, will noviT be brought 
about by congresses and amiiiablo rosolulions. It can be elTeeted 
only by the samo old moans of blood and iron. Tim nations will 
never agree upon a pormanent settlement until they havo tried 
again and again tho dangerous chances of war, and have morn to 
gain from peace than from military victory. Ibit sneh a time will 
bo postponed all tbc longer unless tho nations, like Franeo, Italy, 
England and tho United States, which aro at iiroHout Himuwely 
dosirous of peace, keep as well armed ns their more IielligiTcnt 
neighbors. When tho tug e-omes, tlm iH.siie will dc'pimd upon tho 
effeetivo force which such nations, when loyidly eombimsl, can 
oxort. It would bo fatal, consequently, for the paeilb; Powi'rs to 
seek to establish poaoo by a partial diinlnutionof their military 
efiioionoy. Such an action would merely encourage the belligcirent 
Powers to push their aggro.S8ive plans to tho limit, Tho former 
miust, on tho contrary, keep as woll armed ns their rosoureos and 
policy demand. Nationality is impaired and the national prin- 
ciple is violated just as soon ns a nation neglects any sort of 
effloleiioy which is required cither by its international position 
or by its national purposes, 
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THB AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS NATIONAL PRINCIPLE 

T he forogoing review of the relation which has come to tJubsiat 
in Europe between nationality and democracy should help ua 
to understand the peculiar bond which unites the American demo- 
cratic and national principles. Tho not result of that review was 
encouraging but not docisivc, As a conscqucnco of their develop- 
ment os nations, tho European ])coples have boon uiiublo to get 
along without a certain infusion of democracy; but it was for tho 
most part esaential to their national interest that such uu infusion 
should be strictly limited. In Europe tlio two ideals have never 
been allowed a frank and uncoJistraiiied relation one to tho 
other* They have been unable to live apart; but thoir marriage 
has Usually boon one of convonlonco; which was very far from 
implying complete mutual dopondciico and coiifidouco. No doubt 
the collective interests of tho Gorman or British people sulTor 
because sucli a lack of clependenco and confidcuoo exists; but 
their collective iiitoreats would RulTGr more . from a Huddoh or 
violent attempt to destroy tho barriers* Tlie nature and the 
history of tlic different democratic and national inoveinontB in 
tho several European countries at once tie them together and 
keep them apart. 

Tho peoples of Europo can only escape gracUmlly from tlio 
largo infusion of arbitrary and irrational material in thcirnational 
composition. Monarchical and aristocratic traditions and a certain 
measure of political and social privilege have remained an esaen- 
tial part of thoii national lives; and no less essential was an element 
of defiance in thoir attitude towunl their European ncighboiH. 
Hence, when tho principle of national Sovereignty was proclaimed 
os a substitute for the princij^le of royal Sovereignty, that prin- 
ciple really did not moan tlio sudden bestowal upon tho people 
of unlimited Sovoreigri power. ^'Tho true people/' said BiHiniirek, 
in 1847, then a country squire, ” is an invisible multitude of Hpirlts. 

206 
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It is the living nation — the nation organized for its historical 
mission — the nation of yesterday and of to-morrow. A nation, 
that is, is a people in so far as they are united by traditions and 
purposes; and national Sovereignty implies an attachment to 
national history and traditions which permits only the very 
gradual alteration of these traditions in the direotion of in- 
creasing democracy. The mistake which Prance made at the 
time of the French Revolution was preoisely that of interpret- 
ing the phrase '^souvrenet^ nationalo^^ as equivalent to immedi- 
ate, complete, and (in respect to the past) irresponsible popular 
sovereignty, 

The European nations are, oonsequently, not in a position to 
make their national ideals frankly and loyally democratic. Their 
national integrity depends upon fidelity to traditional ideas and 
forma quite as much as it does upon the gradual modification of 
those ideas and foims in a democratic direction. The orclorly 
unfolding of their national lives calls for a series of compromises 
which carry the fundamental democratic implication of the 
national principle as far as it con under the circunistaucos bo 
safely carried; and in no other way does a people exhibit its 
political common sense bo clearly as in its ability to be con- 
temporary and progressive without brealdng away from its histor- 
ical anchorage. A comparatively definite national mission and 
purpose clearly emerge at some particular phase of the indefinite 
process of internal and external readjustment; but such n mission 
and such purposes necessarily possess a limited sigaifienneo ami a 
special character. Restricted as they are by the facts of national 
history, they lack the ultimate moral significance of the demo ora tic 
ideal, which permits the transformation of patriotic fidelity into 
devotion to the highest and moet comprehensive interests of hu- 
manity and civilization. 

That on analogous condition exists in our own country, it would 
be vain to deny. The American people possessed a collective char- 
acter even before they possessed a national organization; and both 
before and after the foundation of a national government, these 
common traditions were by no means wholly democratic. Further- 
more, as we have frequently had occasion to observe, the Amorioan 
democracy in its traditional form has more often than not been 
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anti-national in instinct and idea. Our own country has, con- 
Boqiicntly, a problem to solve, similar in certain respects to timt 
of the European nations. Its national cohesion is a matter of 
historical association, and the facts of its historical association 
have resulted in a partial division and a misimderstanding be- 
tween its two fundamental principles — the pj‘inciples of nation- 
ality and democracy. 

In the case of the United States there is, however, to bo observed 
an essential dilTereiice. A nation, and partioularly a European 
nation, caruiot afford to become too complete a democracy all 
at once, because it would thereby bo uprooting traditions upon 
whicli its national cohesion depends. But there is no reason why 
a democracy camiot trust its interests absolutely to the care of the 
national intorcHt, and tlioro is in particular every reason why the 
American democracy should become in sentiment and conviction 
frankly, unscrupulously, ajul loyally nationalist. This, of course, 
i.s n heresy from the point of view of the American democratic 
tradition; but it is much less of a heresy from the point of view 
of Amorioan political praotico, and, whether heretical or not, it 
indicates the road whereby alone the American people can obtain 
political salvation. 

The AinoriGim democracy can trust its interest to the national 
interest, because American national cohesion is dependont, nob 
only upon certain forms of historical association, but upon fidelity 
to a democratic principle. A nation is a very complex politioal, 
social, and economic product — so complex that political thinkcrH 
in ompluvsizing one aspect of it arc apt to forgot other and equally 
essential aspects. Its habits and traditions of historical association 
constitute an indispensable bond; but they do not constitute the 
only bond, A specific national character is more than a group of 
traditions and institutions. It tends to bo a formative idea, 
whieli defines the situation of a country in reference to its neigli- 
boiH, and which is constantly seeking n better articulation and 
understanding among the various parts of its domestic life. Tlio 
English national idea is chiedy a matter of freedom, ))ut the principle 
of freedom is associated with a certain meoHuro of responsibility. 
The Oennan national idea is more diflTiciilt of precise descriiition, 
but it turns upon tlio principle of efficient and expert official leader- 
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ship toward what is na yot a Ims^y goal of niitional groalnnss. 
Tlio French national idea is clomocriitic, hut its d(M7iocracy is 
rendered dinicult by Eronch nationni insecurity, and ils value is 
limited by its eqiialitariau bias. Tho Ercmdi, like the Ani(a’icim, 
democracy needs above all to i)o thoroughly natiouidiztMl; and a 
condition of such u result is tho loyal a<l()j)tion of dcinocnuy as 
the national idea. Both French ainl American iial ioirnl lioln'sion 
depend upon tho fidelity of the national orguiuzid-ion to th(^ dcino- 
orutic idea, and tho gradual but iutentioual transbunuition of 
the substaneo of the national life in obediiMicn to a dmno(M'atic 
interest. 

Let U8 sock for this complicated formula a specdfic application. 
How can it bo translated into terms of contemporary American 
conditions? Well, in the first place, Amerioans are iicnl together 
by certain political, social, and economics luibits, institutions, and 
traditions. From tho political |)oijit of view Lh(’S(> forms of aHso(na- 
tion are at onco constitutional, Fedcu’al, and (l(‘in<}cratio. They 
are accustomed to Homo measure of political centralization, to 
a larger moasuro of local governmental responsibility, to a still 
larger measure of individual economic freedom. This group of 
political institutions and Imbits has been gradually pieci’d together 
under tho influenco of varying p{)lilicul id(Mis mid coiiditiouH. 
It contains many contradictory ingr(uli(‘nts, and not a few that are 
positively dangerous to the public health. Swvh ns it is, however, 
the American people am attached to this national tradition; find 
no part of it could boHuddcnlyor violently trunsformc^loruiutihited 
without wounding largo and iniportaut classes funong Mk^ AnKu ican 
people, both in their interests and foolingH. They luive Imhmi 
accustomed to assoeiato under certain (auulitions and on fu^rtuiii 
terms; and to alter in any important way those conditions and 
terms of association without fair noti<!o, full diHCUHsion, a de- 
monstrable need and a mifliolcnt consent of public o[)inion, would bo 
to drivG a wedge into tho substaneo of Anuirican niiLionfil cohesion. 
Tho American nation, no matter how much (or how little) it may 
be devoted to democratic political ami social ideas, cannot uproot 
aay essential clement in its national tradition witliout HfWfU’o 
penalties — as the American people discovered whim they decided 
to cut negro slavery out of tholr national componition. 
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On tho other Imiicl, thoir iiatiouul hoalth and consistency woro 
in the long run very mucli bcnofitcd by tho surgical operation of 
tho Civil War; and it was benefited because tho War oratlicatcd 
tho moat flagrant existing contradiction among tho various parts 
of tho American luitional tradition. Tliis instauco aufTicicntly 
showed, consoquently, that althoiigli nationality has its traditional 
basiflj it is far from being merely a conservative principle. At any 
one time tho current of national public opinion embodies a tem- 
porary accommodation among tlio different traditional ideafl, 
interests, conditions, and institutions. This balance of varying 
and perhaps conflicting clcinonts is constantly being destroyed by 
new conditions, — such, for instance, us tho gradual increase before 
the Civil War of tho North as compared to the South in wealth, 
population, and induHtrial cfllciency. Tho effect of thisdestruotiou 
of tho traditional balance was to bring out tho contradiction be- 
tween tho institution of negro slavery and tho American demo- 
cratic purpose — thereby necessitating an active conflict, and the 
triumph of one of those principles over tlie other. Tho unionist 
democracy conquered, and as tho result of that conquest a now 
balance was readied between the various ingrcclionta of American 
national life, During tho past generation, tho increased ofllcioncy 
of organization in business and politics, tho enormous growtliof an 
iri’CHponsible individual money-power, tlio much more dofinito 
division of the American people into possibly antagonistic classes, 
and the pressing practical need for export, responsible, and au- 
thoritative leadership, — these now conditions and demands have 
been by way of upsetting once more tlio traditional national bal- 
ance and of driving now wedges into American national cohesion. 
New contradictions have been developed between various aspects 
of the American natiuiud composition; and if the Aincrican 
people wisli U) escape tlio necessity of regaining their hoalth by 
means of another surgical operation, they must consider carefully 
how mucli of a reorganization of traditional institutions, policy, 
and ideas are i^ecessary for tho acliiovomont of a now and more 
stable national l)aUuice. 

In tho case of our own country, however, a balance is not to bo 
struck merely by tlio process of compromise in tho interest of 
hurinony. Our forb(Mirs tried that method in dealing with tho 
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Hlavcry problem Iroin 1820 to ISfiO, ami \v■(^ all know with what 
results. Aiiierieau national cohesion is u niattor of national 
integrity; and national integrity is a matter of loyalty to the ro- 
quli'omoiit.s of a democratic ichail. For better or woi'se the Ameri- 
can people have proclaimed thcmHelvc.s to Iw a diunocracy, and 
they have proclaimed that democracy means popidar taa)nomie, 
social, and moral emancipation. The oidy way to rtigain their 
national balance is to remove those obstaehw which tlu! econoinio 
development of the country has placed in the path of a belter 
democratic fuirillment. The economic and social iduinges t)f tho 
piust generation have brought out a .serious and a glaring (anitra- 
diction between tlm demands of a constnuitive ilemoiu'atic ideal 
and tho machinery of methods and instittitions, which hav(! been 
considered sulflcicnt for its realisation. This is tho fundanu'iital 
discrepancy which must bo at least partitdly eradicated before 
American national integrity can l)o triumiihautly re'-adirined. 
The cohesion, which i.s a condition of olTcastivo natioualitj', is en- 
dangered by such a contradiction, and as long as it exists the dif- 
ferent elements com])o.sing American scKuety will be pulling uiiart 
rather than together. The national princii)le becomes a iirinciplo 
of reform and reconstruction, (treciscly becau.se natiouid con- 
sistenoy is constantly demanding tho solution of contradictory 
ecunomio and political tcndcjicics, brought out by alterations in 
the conditions of economic and political ellicicncy. Its function 
is not only to pre.sorvo a balance among those divcirso tcmh'iicies, 
but to mako that halauco more than over expressive of a consistent 
and constniotivo domooratie ideal. Any disloyalty to democracy 
on tho part of Amorican national policy woidd iri tiie end prove 
fatal to Amorican national unity. 

Tlio American democracy can, consequently, safely trust its 
genuine interests to tho keeping of tho.se wlio represent the national 
interest. It both can do so, and it must do so. Only by faith in 
an efficient national organisation and by an exclusive and ag- 
gressive devotion to tho national welfare, can the American 
democratic ideal ho made good. If tlto Anuirican local common- 
wealths liad not been wrought by the Federalists into the form of 
ft nation, they would never have continued to bo domocraoioa; 
and the people collectively have Ijecome more of a dciuoeracy in 
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proportion as they have become more of a nation. Their democracy 
is to be realized by means of an intensification of thoir national 
life, just as the ultimate moral pui’pose of an individual is to be 
realized by the affirmation and intensification of its own better 
individuality. Consequently the organization of the American 
democracy into a nation is not to be regarded in the way that so 
many Americans have regarded it, — as a necessary but hazardous 
surrender of certain liberties in order that other liberties might 
be better preserved, — os a mere compromise between the demo- 
cratio ideal and the necessary conditions of political cohesion and 
efficiency. Its nationalized political organization constitutes the 
proper structure and veritable life of the American democracy. 
No doubt the existing organization is far from being a wholly 
adequate expression of the demands of the democratic ideal, but 
it falls equally short of being on adequate expression of the demands 
of the national ideal. The less confidence the American people 
have in a national organization, the less they are willing to surren- 
der themselves to the national spirit, the worse democrats they will 
be. The most stubborn impediments which block the American 
national advance issue from the imperfections in our democracy. 
The American people are not prepared for a higher form of democ- 
racy, because they are not prepared for a more coherent and in- 
tense national life. When they ore prepared to be consistent, 
constructive, and aspiring democrats, their preparation will neces- 
sarily take the form of becoming consistent, constructive, and 
aspiring nationalists. 

The difficulty raised by European political and economic develop- 
ment hangs chiefly on a necessary loyalty to a national tradition 
and organization which blocks the advance of democracy. Ameri- 
cans cannot entirely escape this difficulty; but in our country by 
far the greater obstacle to social amelioration is constituted by 
a democratic theory and tradition which blocks the process of 
national development. We Americans are confronted by two 
divergent theories of democracy. According to one of these 
theories, the interest of American democracy can be advanced only 
by an increasing nationalization of the American people in ideas, 
in institutions, and in spirit. According to the other of these 
theories, the most effective way of injuring the interest of democ- 
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raoy ia by an iucraiao in national autlwrity and a Kprond of tho 
national leaven. Thus Ainoneana, iinlike Englialimi'n, luivo to 
choose, not between a specific and ofiicient national tradition and 
a yagiio and perilous deniocratic ideal — they liav(! to choose 
between two democratic ideals, and they have to make this choice 
chiolly on logical and moral grounds. An Engiisliman or a Cler- 
man, no matter how clear his intelligence or fia vid his patriotism, 
cannot find any immediately and entirob'^ satiHlactory method 
of reconciling tlio national traditions and forms of organisation 
with tho demands of an uncompromi.siiig demoeracij'. An Ameri- 
can, on the otlicr hand, lias it rjuite witliin his power to aceciit 
a conception of democracy which proviilcs for the mdwtuutial 
integrity of Ids country, not only as a nation with an exidnsively 
democratic mission, but as a democracy with an o.sHcntially 
national career. 


II 

NATIONALITY AND OIONTHAIilZATION 

The Federal political organization lias alway.s teiidcfl to con- 
fuse to tho American mind tho relation between democracy and 
nationality. Tho nation as a legal body was, of course, er<?ated by 
tho Constitution, which granted to the (lentral government eertain 
specific powers and responflibilitics, and which almost to the same 
extent dimhiishod tho powers and tho rosponsihilitie.H of the separate 
states. Consequently, to tho grout majority of Americans, the 
process of increasing nationalization lia.s a tendency to mean 
raorcly an incroaso in the functions of tho central government. 
For tho same reason tho aflirmation of a constructive relation 
l5Gtwoeu tho national and tho democratic prineiplos is likely to ho 
interpreted merely as an attempt on the grouads of an absti'aet 
theory to limit state govornmout and to dlsjiiirage states viglits. 
Such an interpretation, however, would lio essentially erroneous. 
It would bo based upon tho very idea against whicli I have been 
continually protesting — tho Idea tliat tlie Amerioau nation, 
instead of embodying a living formative political principle, is 
merely tho political systom created by tho Federal Constitution; 
and it would end in tho absurd conoluaion that tho only way in 
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wliioh the Promise of American democracy oau bo fulfillGd would 
be by tho abolition of American local political inatitutionB. 

Tho nationalizing of American political, economic, and social 
life moans something moi'o than Federal centralization and some- 
thing very difYcront therefrom. To nationalize a people has never 
meant merely to coiitralizo their government. Little by little 
a thoroughly national political organization Inis come to moan in 
Europe an organization which combined effective authority with 
certain responsibilities to the people; but the national interest 
has been just as likely to clomand de-con tralization as it has to 
demand centralization. Tho Prussia of Frederick the Great, for 
instance, was over-centralized; and the restoration of tho national 
vitality, at which tho Prussian government aimed after tho dis- 
astors of 1800, necessarily took the form of rcinvigorating the 
local inembcrB of the national body. In this and many similar 
instances tho national interest and welfare was the end, and a 
greater or smaller amount of centralized government merely tho 
necessary machinery. Tho process of eoutralization is not, like 
tho process of nationalization, an essentially formative and en- 
lightening political transformation. When a people are being 
]iatiunalizcd, thoiv political, ccoiiomio, and social organization or 
policy is being coordinated with their actual needs and their moral 
ami political ideals. Governmental centralization is to bo regarded 
as ofio of tho many means which may or may not bo taken in 
order to effect this purpose. Like every other special aspoot of the 
national organization, it must bo justified by its fruits, There 
is no presumption in its favor. Neither is there any general pro- 
sumption against it. Whotlior a given function should or should 
not bo exorcised l)y tlio central government in a Federal system is 
from tile point of view of political logic a matter of expediency — 
with tho burden of proof resting on those who propose to alter 
any existing Constitutional arrangement. 

It limy be aflirmed, consequently, without paradox, that among 
those branches of the American national organization which are 
greatly in need of nationalizing is the central government. Almost 
every member of tho American political body has been at one time 
or another or in one way or another perverted to the service of 
special interests. Tho state governmonts and tlie municipal ad- 

T 
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ministi’fttiona liavo siimocl luoro in thin thuu tho central 

government; but tho central govcniinont itself bua been u gruv(5 
sinner. The Foclcrul uuthoritieB iiro rcsponHil^lo for tluj prevailing 
policy in respocit to military ponaionw, which ia one of tlnj inont 
flagrant Crimea over perpetrated ugainat tho luitional intt^rcHt, 
Tho Federal authorities, again, are res])ouBiblo for tho existing 
tariff HchoclulcB, which beiioiit a grouj) of Hi)ecial intenssts at tho 
expense of tho national welfare. The Federal authorities, finally, 
are roaponsihlo for tho Shernuin Anti-Trust Law, whoso existeueo 
oil tho statuto books is a fatal bar to tho treatment of the problem 
of corporate aggrandizement from tho standpoint of gmuiinoly 
national policy. These instances might be mnltiplied, bnt they 
euffico to show that the itieal of a cunstruetivo relation between 
tho American national and democratic principles docs not imj)ly 
that any particular pieco of IcgiHlation or policy is national liocuuso 
it is Fedorah Tho Federal no less than the state govijrninonts 
has boon tho victim of special interests; and when a group of stato 
or city ofTieials effectively assort tho juiblie interest ngain-nt tho 
private intercBts, cither of the machine or of the local corpornlionB, 
they arc acting just as pal])ably, if not just as comprehensively, 
for tho national welfare, as if tluar work henefiti’d the whole Ameri- 
can people. The jn’occ.ss of nationalization in its np])li(!atiou to 
Amorietm political organization means that political jiower shall 
bo distributed among tho central, stat(), and munit?ij)al onieials in 
such a manner tluifc it can bo ofllciently and rcHjionsihly exerted 
in tho intorost of those affoctod by its action. 

Bo it added, howovor, in the sumo breath, tluit under existing 
conditions and simply as a matter of ('xpediemey, the national 
advance of tho American democracy docs <l(?mund an increasing 
amount of centralized action and responsibility. In what respect 
and for whnt purpo.sca an increased Federal ])ower and reHjionHl- 
faility is dcsiraldo will be considered in a Hub.sequent clmpter. In 
this connection it is sufficient to insist that a more HOniimluim 
attontion to existing Federal responsihiliticjs, and tho incretiso of 
their number and scope, is tlio natural coiiHcqucMico of tlu^ in- 
creasing concentration of American industrial, political, ujkI social 
life. American government demands more ratlier than less centrali- 
zation merely and precisely because of tho growing centralizution 
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of Americftu activity. The state governments, either individually 
or by any practicable methods of cooperation, are not competent 
to deal offeotivoly in the national interest and spirit ^Yith the grave 
problems created by tlio aggrandizement of corporate and in- 
dividual wealth and tho increasing classification of the American 
people. They have, no doul)t, an essential part to play in tho 
attempted solution of these problems; and there are certain aspects 
of the whole situation which the Amoricaii nation, because of its 
Federal organization, can deal with much more offootually than 
con a rigidly centralized democracy like Franco. But the amount 
of responsibility in respect to fundamental national problems, 
which, in law almost as much as in practice, is left to tho states, 
exceeds tho responsibility which tho state governments are capable 
of ofHoieiitly redeeming. They aro attempting (or neglecting) 
a task whicli they cannot bo expected to perform with any olS- 
oionoy. 

• ' Tho fact that the states fail properly to perform certain essential 
functions such as maintaining order or administorlng justice, is 
no suffioiont reason for depriving them thereof. Functions which 
should bo bos towed upon tho central governraont aro not thoso 
whicli tho states happen to perform badly. They aro thoso which 
tho states, even with tlie best will in tho world, cannot be expected 
to perform satisfactorily; and among these functions tlio regulation 
of commerce, tlie organization of labor, and tho increasing control 
over property in tho public interest aro assuredly to be included. 
Tho best friends of local government in this country are those who 
seek to have its activity confinod with the limits of possible offi- 
cicncy, becauso only in caso its activity is so confinod can tho states 
continue to remain an essential part of a roally efficient and wolL 
cohrdinated national organization. 

Proposals to incrcaso tho powers of the central government are, 
however, rarely treated on their merits, They are opposed by tho 
majority of American politicians and newspapers as an unqualified 
evil. Any attempt to prove that tho existing distribution of 
responsibility is necessarily fruitful of economic and political 
abuses, and that an increase of centralized power offcm tho only 
chanco of eradicating these abuses Is treated ns irrelevant. It 
is not a question of tho expediency of a speoifio proposal, because 
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from kho krntlitional poinkof viowiuiy<!hiingointli(nlirwl.ioiu)rhi- 
crcoacd conkralizatiou wouM In; a violiikiou of Aini'riciiii (li'inoia'iuiy. 
Gonkralization is nioroly a nocc.ssary evil wliicli Iiuh Imm'ii furiicd 
jui far aa it should, aiul which ciiniiok ho carried any fai t hi’r ■witliuuk 
undortnining tlm foundations of tlio Atncriciin system. Tlui.s the 
familiar tlmory of many oxccllont Atncricim dt'iiiocrnls is rather 
tliat of a contradictory than a coastriictivo relation hctwe(;n tlio 
democratic and tho national idcids, The process of nationalisa- 
tion is perverted by them into a jnattor merely of centralisation, 
but the question of tho fimdaincntal relation ladween nationality 
and democracy is raised by their attitude, biHauisc (Ju! r('asons 
they advaneo against increasingly centralis(*d iiuthority would, 
if they should continue to i>rovaii, definitely and ai).solulely forliid 
a gradually improving coordination between Aincriism political 
organisation and American national economic needs or moral and 
intellectual ideals. Tho conception of thumua'acy out of which 
the suppo.sed contradiction between tlie d(nno(a‘nti(* and national 
ideals issues i.s the groat enemy of tho Ainerioim national advaneo, 
and is for that rca.son the great enemy of tho laud interests of 
democracy. 

To bo sure, any incronso in centralised pow(;r and reHiionsiljility, 
expedient 'or inexpedient, is injurious to certain aspticls of tradi- 
tional American democracy. But the fault in tlmt case lieawitlj 
tho democratic tradition; ami tho erroneouH and mishuiding 
tradition must yiclil l)oforn tho inarch of a constructive imtional 
democracy. Tho nationai advance will always be impeded Ity 
those misleading and erroneous ideas, and, what is more, it always 
should bo impeded by them, beeauso at bottom ideas of Lliis kind 
are merely an oxprcs.sion of tlio fact that the avei'ago American 
individual is morally and intellectually inadeiiuato to a serioii.s 
and consistent conception of his rcsiionsibililii's as a ileinotjrnt. 
An American national dcmoeracy must always prove its right to 
a further advance, not only by Olio deveiopmont of a policy and 
method aclcquato for tho particular occasion, but by its ability 
to overcome tho inevitable opposition of scirmli interests and erro- 
neous idea.s. The logic of ibs iiosition’ makes it the aggressor, 
just as the logic of its opponents’ position tIo.s them to a negntivo 
and protesting or merely insubordinate part. If tlio latter should 
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prevail, their victory would become tantamount to national dis- 
Bolution, cither by putrefaction, by revolution, or by both. 

Under the influence of certain practical domands, an increase 
has already taken place in tl\c activity of the Eedoral government. 
The incroase has not gono ns far us governmontnl efficiency de- 
mands, but it has gone far enough to provoke outbursts of protest 
and anguish from the '^old-fashioned Domocnits/' They profess 
to SCO the approaching extinction of tlie American democracy 
in wlmt tliey call the drift towards centralization. Such calamitous 
prodictions are natural, but they iiro none the less absurd. The 
drift of American politics — its instinctive and iinguided move- 
ment — is almost wliolly along the habitual road; and any cffiic- 
tive increase of Federal centralization can bo imposed only by moat 
strenuous efforts, by one of the biggest sticks which has ever 
been flourished in American politics, Tho advance made iji tliis 
direction is small compared to the actual needs of an efficient 
national organization, and considering tho mass of interest and 
prejudice which it must coi\tinuo to overcome, it can liardly con- 
tinue to progress at more tlian a snairs pace. Tho groat obstacle 
to American national fulflllinent must always be the clangor' that 
the American people will merely succumb to tlie demands of their 
local atid private interests and will permit their political craft to 
drift into a compromising situation — from which tho penalties 
of rescue may be almost as distressing as the penalties of sub- 
mission. 

The tradition of an Individualist and provincial democracy, which 
is the mainstay ot an an ti-national policy, does not include ideals 
which have to bo realized by aggressive action. Their ideals are the 
ones embodied in our existing system, and their continued vitality 
demands merely a policy of inaction enveloped in a cloud of sacred 
phrases, Tho advocates and the benoflciarics of tho prevailing ideas 
and conditions are little by little being forced into the inevitable 
attitude of the traditional Bourbon — tlic attitude of maintain- 
ing customary or legal riglits merely because they arc customary 
or legal, and predicting tho most awful conscquencos from any 
attempt to impair them. Men, or associations of men, who possess 
legal or customary rights inimical to tho public welfare, always 
defend those rights as the essential part of a political system, 
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wliiuli, if It in ovci'tlirowu, will provo doatruotive to iniblic pros- 
perity and aceurity. On no other ground oan they find a pliuiailde 
public excuse for their opposition. The Freiuih royal authority 
and aristocratic privileges were defended on these, grounda in 1780, 
and aa tlio event proved, with aonio show of reason. In the .snino 
way tho partial logislativo control of nationalized coriiorations 
now exorcised by the atate governincntfl, is ilefeiided, not on tho 
ground that it ha.s been well exercised, not even i)lausibly on tho 
ground that It can bo well exercised, It is defended almost ox- 
olusively on tho ground that any increase in tho authority of tho 
Federal government is dangeroua to the Ainoriean people. Rut 
tho Federal government belongs to tho Ajiierienn p(!Oj)lo oven more 
coinplotely than do ti)o state governmonts, bocauso a general 
ourrent of i)ublic opinion can act much more offeotively on tlio 
singlo Federal authority than it cun u])on tho many separato state 
authorities. Popular intercst.s have notlung to fear from a mea-suro 
of Federal oontralization, which bestows on the Feiicral government 
powers nccoiisary to tho fulllllimmt of it.s legitimate responsibilities; 
and tho American people cannot in the long run 1 h! deceivcal by 
pleas whicli bear tlio ovidonco of sucli a selllsh origin and have 
such dubious historical associations. The rightsand the iniwers both 
of states and individuals must bo competent to serve tlioir puriiosos 
efficiently in an oconomiciil and ooliorcnt national organization, 
or else they must bo superseded. A prejudice against centraliza- 
tion is na pornioiou.4, provided centralization is neoeasary, as a 
prejudice in its favor. All rights under tho law aro functions in 
a democratic political organism and must bo justified by their 
actual or presumable functional adequacy. 

I Tho ideal of a constructive relation between American nationality 
and Amoriciui democracy is in truth equivalent to a new Deidara- 
tion of Indopondcncc. It affirms that tiio American peopln aro 
freo toorgauizo their political, economic, and social life in theservico 
of a comprolumsivo, a lofty, and far-roaching democratic jniriiose. 
At tlio present time tlicro is a strong, almost a dominant, tendency 
to regard the existing Constitution with sniierstltions awe, and 
to shrink with liorror from modifying it ovon in tho smallest detail; 
and it is this superstitious fear of olinnging tho most trivial parts 
of tho fundamental legal fabric which brings to pass tho great 
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bondage of the American spirit. If such an al)joct worship of 
legal precedent for its own sake should continue, the America]! 
idea will have to bo fitted to tlie rigid and narrow lines of a few 
legal formulas; anti the ruler of the American spirit, like the ruler 
of the Jewish spirit of old, will become the lawyer. But it will not 
continue, in case Americans can be brought to understand and 
believe that the American national political organization should 
bo constructively related to their democratic purpose. Such an 
ideal reveals at once the real opportunity and the real responsibility 
of the American democracy. It declares that the democracy has 
a machinery in a nationalized organization, and a practical guide 
in the national interest, which aro adequate to the realization of 
the democratic ideal; and it declares also that in the long run 
just in so far ns Americans timidly or superstitiously refuse to 
accept their national opportunity and responsibility, they will 
not deserve the names cither of frocinen or of loyal democrats, 
There comes a time in the hi.story of every iiatio]i, when its inde- 
pondenco of spirit vanishes, unless it emnncipato.s itself in some 
measure from its traditional illusions; and that time is fast ap- 
proaching for the American people, Tlioy must oithor seize tho 
cimiico of a hotter future, or olso become a nation which is satisfied 
in spirit merely to repeat indefinitely the monotonous measures 
of its own past. 


Ill 

THE} PEOPLE AND THE NATION 

At the beginning of this discussion popular Sovereignty was 
declared to bo tlie essential condition of democracy; and a general 
account of tho nature of a constructive democratic ideal can best 
bo brought to a close by a definition of the meaning of the phrase, 
popular Sovereignty, consistent with a nationalist interpretation 
of democracy. Tho people aro Sovereign; but who and what are 
tho people ? and how can a many-hcadecl Sovereignty be made to 
work? Aro wo to answer, like Bismarck, that the ^Hrue people 
is an invisible multitude of spirits — the nation of yesterday and 
of to-morrow ? Such an answer seems scarcely fair to living 
people of to-day. Oji tho other hand, can wo reply that the Sover- 
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eiRii iK’oi)lo ia i“Oiistitut(;<l Ity imy chanin* iiiiijority \vhi(*li Imppi'iin 
to oltliiin c'ontrul of (lie (;ovoniiuont, iiiul Hint iJio (liTiHioiiH and 
act ions of tlio nuijorily lu u iiicvital dy and tiiioxi'i^ldionally dcnio- 
cralic? Buch an aaai>rti<tn of tlio doctiino of popidnr Bovcn'igiily 
would bestow absolute SovoioiKu autbority on nuMiHy a part of tlio 
p(io]de. Majority rule, uiuI(t certain proscribed coiiditiniiH, is 
a necessary coiislituent of any practitaibbi deniocratic orgaidza- 
tion; but tint actions or ilecisions of a nmjority need not bavo any 
binding moral and national iiuLbority. Majority rule is merely 

0110 incaiiH to an extremely <lifli(!iilt, reinob!, and complitniUid t'lul; 
and it is a pitjce of maclunery wliich is peculiarly liable to get 
out of order. Its arbitrary and dangerous tondencies can, as 
a matter of fuet, bo cheeked in many elTectual and legitimate 
ways, of wliich tlie most offcetiiul is the cherishing of u tradition, 
partly expressed in some body of fundamental law, that the true 
pcojilo are, us Bismarck declared, in some nieasuro an invisiblo 
multitude of siiirits — tlio nntion of yesterday and to-morrow, 
organized for its national historical mission. 

Tho phriuso popular Bovereignty is, eoiiseciueiitly, for us Ameri- 
cans equivalent to the phriwo “national .Sovereignty." Tho 
people are not Sovereign as individnals. They are not Sovereign 

111 roa.son and morals even when united into a majority. They 
become Sovereign only in so far as they succeed in reaehing ami 
oxprassiiig a collective purpose. But tliero is no royal and unim- 
poachabio road to the nttninmont of such a colleclivu will; mid 
tho best moans a democratic peuplo oim take in onlcr to assert 
its Sovereign authority with full moral elTect is to sock fullness and 
comsistency of national life. They are Sovereign in so far as they 
are unitoil in spirit and in purpose; uiul they uro united in so fur 
as thoy aro loyal one to another, to their joint past, and to tho 
Promise of their futuro. Tlie Promise of their future may soiiio- 
timoa doiiiuiul tho partial renuuoiiitioii of their past and the (lartiul 
aacriflcc of certain present iiitcrcsts; but the Incvitablo friutioii 
of nil such flacrificoB can be mitigated by mutual loyalty ami good 
faith. Sucrifioea of tradition and interest cun only ho ilomamlcd 
in caao tlioy contrihute to tho mitiomd purpose — to the gradual 
creation of a higher typo of individual and aasooiated life. Hence 
it ie that an oITootivo iucreuso in national coherence looks In tho 
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direction of the democratic consummation — of the morally and 
intollGotually aiithoritativo expression of the Sovereign popular 
will. Both the forging and the functioning of such a will are con- 
Btriiotivoly rclatod to the gradual achievement of the work of 
individual and social amelioration. 

Undesirable and inadequate forms of democracy always seek 
to dispense in one way or another with this tedious process of 
acliioviiig a morally authoritative Sovereign will. We Americana 
have identified democracy mth certain existing political and civil 
rights, and wo have, consequently, tended to believe that the 
doinocratio consummation was merely a matter of exercising and 
preserving those rights. The grossest form of this error was per- 
petrated when Stephen A. Douglas confused authoritative popular 
Sovereignty with tl\o majority vote of a few hundred ^'squatters^^ 
in a frontier state, and asserted that on democratic principles 
such expressions of the popular will should bo accepted ns final. 
But an analogous mistake lurks in all static forms of democracy. 
The bestowal and the exercise of political and civil rights are 
merely a method of organization, which if used in proper sub- 
ordination to the ultimate democratic purpose, may achieve in 
action something of the authority of a popular Sovereign will. 
But to cleave to the details of sucli an organization os the very 
essence of domocraoy is utterly to pervert the principle of national 
doinocrntic Sovereignty. From this point of view, the Bourbon 
who wishes tlio existing system with its mal-adaptations and con- 
tradictions preserved in all its laclc of integrity, commits an error 
analogous to that of the radical, who wishes by virtue of a majority 
vote immediately to destroy some osseiitial part of the fabric. 
Both of them conceive that the wliole moral and national authority 
of the democratic principle can bo invoked in favor of institutions 
already in existence or of purposes capable of immediate achieve- 
ment. 

On the other liand, there are democrats who would seek a oou- 
Humnmto democracy ^vithout the use of any political machinery. 
The idea that a liigher type of associated life can bo immediately 
realized by a saprome act of faith must always bo tempting to 
men who uuito sooia! aspirations with deep religious faith. It is 
a more wortliy and profound conception of democracy than the 
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docs not? A nation cannot merely discliarge ita unregonerate 
citizens; and the boat men in a nation or in any political society 
caimotovftdo the responsibility which thofiict of human imregener- 
acy places upon the whole group. After men had reached a certain 
stage of civilization, they frequently began to fear that the rough 
conditions of political association excluded the highest and most 
fruitful forma of social life; and they sought various ways of 
improving the quality of the association by narrowing its basis. 
They tried to found small . communities of saints who were con- 
nected exclusively by moral and religious bonds, and who in 
this way freed tliemsolves from the hazards, the distraction, and 
the violence inseparable from politioa! association. Such com- 
munities have inado at different times groat successes; but their 
success has not been permanent. The political aspect of associated 
life is not to bo evaded. In proportion as political organization 
gained in prosperity, efiicicncy, and dignity, special religious as- 
sociationa lost their indeijendonco and power. Even the most 
powerful religious association in the world, the Catholic Church, 
has been fighting a losing battle with political authority, and it is 
likely in the course of time to occupy in relation to the political 
powers n position analogous to that of tlio Greek or the English 
cliurch. The ultiniuto power to command must rest with that 
authority which, if iic(!eBsary, can force people to obey; and any 
plan of association which sooks to ignore tlio part which physical 
force plays in life is necosanrily iiicomploto. Just as formerly tho 
irnisponsihlo and iueaninglc.s3 uso of political power oronted the 
nowl of special religious associations, iiidopondont of tho state, 
BO now tho reaponsiljle, tho purposeful, and tlio effleiont uso of 
physical force, charactoristio of modern nations, has in ita turn 
made such indcpciideuco lc8.s neocaaary, and tends to attach a 
dilTcront function to the church. A basis of association narrower 
than tho whole coiiqilex of human powers and interests will not 
serve. National organization provides such a basis, Tho per- 
versity of human nature may cause its ultimate failure; but it 
will not fail beoauso it omits any essential constituent in tho com- 
position of a poriiuinont and fruitful human association. So far as 
it fulfills Us rcKponsibilltieH, it guarantees protection against preda- 
tory powers at homo and abroad. It provides in appropriate mcas- 
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uro for imlivUluiil freedom, for phyeieiil, mond, imd iidi'lli'etuol 
discipline, nud for sociid consistcney. It him prizi'-s lo ofl'er us well 
U8 coercion to exorcise; imd v’itli its fomidiitioiiH pliinteil (irmly in 
the past, its windows and portals look out towards a heller future. 
The tendency of its normal action is contimiaiiy, if very .slowly, 
to diminish the distance between the ideal of human brotherhood, 
and the political, economic, and social conditions, under which at 
any one timo men mana;;o to live toK<’ther. 

That is the truth to which the patriotic Americans Hlimild lirmly 
cleave. Tho modern nation, particularly iu so far as it is coiistruc- 
tivoly democratic, constitutes the best machinery as yet rieveloiicd 
for rai.sing the level of human us.sociatioiu It really leaehe.s men 
how they must fed, wluit they must think, and what they' mnst 
do, in order that they may live togetlier amicahly and prolitahly. 
Tho value of this school for its present purposes is inereused by 
its very imiiorfeetions, beoiuiso its impcrfeetioiis issue inevitably 
from the linporfoctions of human nature. Mmi being as imrcgcuor- 
ato as they are, all worthy human endeavor involves eoiiHeriueiiceH 
of battle and risk. Tlio heroes of the struggle must mainlaiu 
their aohiovomeiits and at times even promote their oitjects by com- 
pulsion. Thepulieoinan and tho soldier will coiiliiuie for an indeli- 
nito period to be guardians of the national schools, ami the mitions 
liave no reason to bo ashamed of this fact. It is luerely symluilie 
of tlio very comprehensiveness of their responsibililies — that 
they have to de/d with tho problem of htiimm inadmiuaoy and unre- 
goncracy in all its forms, — that they eannot evmle this prohlem by 
allowing oidy tho good boys to attend seliool — - that they eannot 
oven mitigate it by drawing too sbarp a distinution between tho 
good boys and tlio bad. Such indiHcriminate attendance in these 
national schools, if It is to be edifying, involves one practical (!un- 
sequonoo of dominant importance. lOvorybody witliiu llui .scliool- 
houso — masters, toaoliers, pupils and janitors, old jiupils ami 
young, good pupils and liad, must fool ono to another an imhi- 
stniotiblo loyalty. Such loyalty is merely tho subjective nsiH/ct of 
their inevitable mutual asHooiation ; it is merely tho recognition that 
as a worldly body they must all live or dio and conquer or fall to- 
gether. Tho existence of an invincible loyalty is a condition of the 
perpetuity of tho school. Tho man who boliovca hhnsclf wise is 
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nlwfiya tempted to ignore or undervalue tlio foolish brethren. 
The man who believes himself good is always tempted actively 
to dislike the perverse brethren. The man who insists at any cost 
upon having liis own way is always twisting the brethren into his 
friends or his enemies. But tlie teaching of the national school 
constantly tends to diminish these causes of disloyalty. Its tend- 
ency is to convert traditional patriotism into n patient devotion 
to the national ideal, and into a patient loyalty towards ono^s follow- 
countrymen as the visible and inevitable substance through which 
that ideal is to be expressed. 

In the foregoing characteristic of a democratic nation, we roach 
tlio decisive dilTcrenco between a nation which ia seeking to bo 
wholly doinocratic and a nation which is content to bo somi- 
democratic. In the scmi'dnmocratic nation devotion to the na- 
tional ideal does not to the same extent sanctify the citizen^s 
relation in feeling and in idea to his fellow-countrymen. The 
loyalty demanded by the national ideal of such a country may imply 
a partly disloyal and suspicious attitude towards large numbers 
of political associates. The popular and the national interests 
must necessarily in some measure diverge. In a nationalized 
democracy or a democratic nation the corresponding dilemma is 
mitigated. The popular interest can only be eflicieiitly expressed 
In a national policy and organization. The national interest is 
merely a more coherent and ameliorating expression of the popular 
interest. Its consistency, bo far as it is consistent, is the reflection 
of a more humanized concHtioii of human nature. It iiioronses 
with the increasing power of its citizens to deal fairly and to fool 
loyally towards their fellow-countrymen; and it cannot increase 
except tlirougli the overthrow of the obstacles to fair dealing and 
loyal feeling. 

The responsibility and loyalty whicli the citizens of a demo- 
cratic nation must feel one towards another is comprohcnslve and 
uiiinitigablo; but the actual behavior which at any one time 
tlio national welfare demands must, of course, bo specially and 
carefully diseriiniuated. National policies and acts will bo wel- 
come to some citizens and obnoxious to others, according to their 
Bpccial interests and opinions; and the citizens whoso intorcsts and 
ideas are prejudiced thereby have every right and should be 
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permitted every opportunity to protest in the most vigorous and 
persistent inuniior. Tlio nation may, liowcver, on its part demand 
that those protests, in order to bo lieediul and re.sj)ectod, must 
conform to certain conditions, Thoy must not l>o carried to tlio 
point of refusing obedience to the law. When private int(!ro,sts 
are injured by tlm nationid policy, the iirote.stant^ must bo able 
to show citiier tliat smdi injuries arc unnecessary, or else they 
involve luu’in to an CH.sontial i)ublic iut(;rest. All such protest 
must liiul an ultimate sanction in a group of constructive ileino- 
oratic ideas. Finally, the j)rotest must never bo made the (txcUHO 
for personal injustice or national disloyalty. Even if tlic national 
policy should betray indilTerenco to the fundamental Interests of 
a domooratio nation, as did that of the United States from 1820 
to 1800, the obligation of patient good faitli on the part of the 
protestauts is not diminisheil. Their protests may he as vivacious 
and a.s persistent ns tlte error demands. The supi)ortcr.s of the 
erroneous policy may l)o made the object of most drastic criticism 
and the unnompromLsing oximsuro. No effort slioidd he spared 
to secure the adoption of a more geiniiuoly national policy. Hut 
beyond all tiiis there remains a' still deeper nssiionsibility — that 
of dealing towards one’s fcllow-countrymoii in good faith, so that 
difforenccs of interest, of conviction, and of inorid purpose can he 
made the agency of a better undcrstaiuiing and a lirtniir loyalty. 

If a nation/d i)olicy olTends tlio integrity of Uio national idea, 
as for a while that of the American nation did, its mistake is sure 
to involve certain dLsastrons consequences; and tlicse consiiqueiices 
constitute, usually, the velticio of nece.ssnry natiunal discipline. 
The national soliool is, of course, the national life. Uo far as llie 
school is properly conducted, the methods of instruction are, if you 
please, pedagogic; but if the masters are blind or negligent, or 
if tlic scholars are unruly, there remains as a resouree tlio more 
painful and costly metliods of nature's instruction. A serious 
error will bo followed by its inevitable penalty, proportioned to 
tlic blindness and tlie perversity in wliicli it orginuted; and there- 
after the prosperity of the country's future will hang partly on tlio 
ability of tlio national intelligence to trace the penalty toils cause 
and to fix the ro.sponsil)ility. No matter liow loyal the dilTorent 
members of a national body may bo one to anotlier, their mutual 
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good faith will bicod to death, unlosa soino amoug them havo 
the iutolligoiicc to trace their national ills to thoir appropriate 
causes, and tlio candid courago to advocate the necessary remedial 
measiiros, At some point in the process, disinterested patriotism 
and good faith must bo reenforced by intellectual insight. A 
people arc saved many costly perversions, in case tho official school- 
masters are wise, and tho pupils neither truant nor insubordinate; 
but if the lessons are foolishly phrased, or the pupils refuse to learn, 
the school will never regain its proper disoiplinary value until 
now teachers have arisen, who understand both tho error and its 
consequences, and who can exorcise an effective authority over 
thoir pupils, 

Tho mutual loyalty and responsibility, consoquontly, embodied 
and inoulcated in a national school, depends for its effioient expres- 
sion upon the amount of insight and intolligenoo which it involves. 
Tho procc.‘33 of national education means, not only a discipline 
of tho popular will, but training in ability to draw inferences from 
tho national ex])erionco, so that tho national consciousness will 
gradually acquire an edifying state of mind towards its present 
and its future problems. Those problems are always olosely 
allied to the proWoins which havo been more or less completely 
solvcjd during the national history; and tho body of practical les- 
Hons which can be inferred from that history is tho best possible 
preparation for present and future omergeucios. Such history 
requires close and exact reading, Tho national experience is al- 
ways strangely mixed, Even tho successes of our mvn past, such as 
tho Federal organization, contain much dubious matter, demand- 
ing the most scrupulous diflontanglemont. Even the worst enemies 
of our national integrity, such as tho Soutliern planters, offer in 
some respects an edifying political example to a disinterested de- 
mocracy. Nations do not have to make serious mistakes in order 
to learn valuable lessoiiB. Every national action, no matter how 
trivial, wlii(!li is scrutinized with candor, may contribute to tho 
stock of national intellectual discipline — the result of which 
sliould be to form a constantly more coherent wliole out of tho 
H(ivei‘[il (^lementfl in the national compo.sition — out of the social 
and economic conditions, the stock of national opinions, and tho 
esflcntial national ideal And it is this essential national ideal 
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which inftkea it umlcsiniljlo for tlio luitioiuil coimciouanoHH to dwell 
too much on tlK)])ast or to doj)cnd too imicli upon tlio li'UHons of ox- 
pcricnco iilonu. Tlio Kimt experience K'ven to ii demoeratie nation 
must bo just an incorrigible l)ut jiatitait attempt to reulix.e its deino- 
cratio ideal — an attempt which must mold history as well as hang 
upon itslcssons. Tho function of thopatriotiepolilieal inteliigeiieoin 
relation to tlio fulfillment of tho national Promiae must bo to doviso 
moans for its redemption — means which have their relal.lons to 
tho past, their suitability to tho occasion, and their lamlribution 
towards a stop in advanco. The work is both (critical, expori- 
inontal, and purposeful. Mistakes will bo made, and th(;ii' ef- 
fects either corrected or turned to good aiiconnt. SuecesHes will bo 
achieved, and their elTecta must bo coolly appraised and carefully 
discriminated. Tho task will never bo entirely achiovc'd, but 
tho tedious and laborious advance will for every generation lio 
a triumphant aflirmation of tho nationalized democii’atio ideal as 
tho one really adequate political and social principle. 



CHAPTER X 


r 

A NATIONAL FORIDIGN POLICY 

T he logic of a national democratic ideal and the reaponsibilities 
of a national career in tho world involve a number of very 
dcrinitG Gonsoquonccs in respect to American foreign policy. They 
involve, in fact, a conception of the place of a democratic nation In 
relation to tho otlicr civilized nations, dilTcrent from that which has 
hitherto prevailed in this country. PecauBO of their geographi- 
cal sitnatioii anil their democratic inatitutioiiB, Americans have 
claimed and still claim a largo degree of national aloofness and 
independence; but such a claim could have been bettor defended 
several gonorations ago than it can to-day. Unquestionably tho 
geographical situation of tho United States must ahvays liave a 
decisive elf cot upon tlio nature of its policy in foreign affairs; and 
undoubtedly no coutso of action in respect to other nations can 
1)0 national Avithout serving tho intoresta of democracy. But 
precisely because an American foreign policy must bo candidly 
and vigorously national, it will gradually bring with it an increas- 
ingly com])licated group of international tics and duties. Tho 
American nation, just In so far as it believes in its nationality and 
is ready to become more of a nation, must aasumo a more definite 
and a more reaponsiblo place in the international system. It 
Avill liavo an increasingly important and an increasingly specific 
part to play in the political affairs of tho world; and, in spite of 
"old-fasliioned democratic'' scruples and prejudices, tho will to 
play that part for all it is worth Avill conetituto a beneficial and a 
necessary stimulus to the better realization of the Promise of our 
domestic life, 

A genuinely national policy must, of course, bo based upon a 
correct understanding of tho national interest in relation to those 
of its neighbors and associates. That American policy did obtain 
u 230 
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such a foundation during thn onriy ynars of Ainorican liistory is 
to bo tracud to tlin Bound political judgment of Washington and 
riainilton. JcITorson and the llcj>ul)licun.s did their best fi>r a 
while to poi'fiuado the American <]einocracy to follow the danger- 
ous course of the French democracy, and to I)aao its interna- 
tloiial policy not upon the firm ground of national interest, but on 
the troaoherouH sands of international dcmotu’atic propagaudisin. 
After a period of hesitation, the American ijeoplo, with their usual 
good sense in the face of a practical emergemiy, rallied to the prin- 
ciples subsequently contained in Washington’s Farewell Address; 
and the Jtiffersonian Republicans, when they came into control of 
the Federal govorninont, took over this concei)tion of American 
national policy together with the rest of the Federalist outfit. Hut 
like the rest of the Federalist organization and ideas, the national 
foreign policy was emasculated by the expression it rc<iciveil at 
the liands of the Republican.s. The conduct of American foreign 
affairs during the first fifteen years of the cmitury are an illustra- 
tion of the ills which may befall a ilemocraey during a erilical 
international period, when its foreign policy is managed by aimrty 
of anti-national patriots. 

After 181.5 the foreign policy of tin; United .States was deter- 
mined by a strict adherence to the principles enunciated in Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address. The adherence was more in the letter 
than ill the spirit, and tlio ordinary popular interiuetation, whieh 
prevails until the i)re.sent day, cannot he grantisl undivided ap- 
proval; hut BO far us its immediate jirohlems were coneerned, 
American foreign policy <lid not, on the wliohi, go astray. The 
United States kept resolutely clear of European ontaiiglements, 
and did not participate in international councils, except wlien 
the rights of neutrals were under discussion; and this ]ierHist(!nt 
neutrality was precisely the course which was neisled in ordi-r to 
confirm the international position of tlie country as well as to 
leave the road clear for Us own national dovelojunent. Hut cer- 
tain conscquonccH wore at an early date dedueed from a neu- 
tral policy whieh require more careful e.xamination. During the 
presidency of Monroe tho systematic isolation of the United .Stuliis 
in rc.spcct to Europe was developed, so far ns tlie two Ami^rien.s 
were concerned, into a more positive doctrine. It was proclaimed 
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that abstention on tlie part of the United States from European 
affairs sliould bo accompanied by a corresponding abstention by 
the European Powers from aggressive action in the two Americas. 
What our government proposed to do was to divide sharply tho 
democratic political system of the Americas from the monarchical 
and aristocratic political system of Europe. Tho European 
system, based as it was upon royalist legitimacy and privileges, 
and denying as it did popular political rights, was declared to 
bo inimical in spirit and in effect to the American democratic 
state. 

The Monroe Doctrine baa been accepted in this form ever since 
as an indisputable corollary of tho Farewell Address. Tho Ameri- 
can people and politicians cherish it as a priceless political heir- 
loom. It is considered to be the equivalent of the Declaration 
of Independence in the field of foreign affairs; and it arouses an 
analogous volume and fury of conviction. Neither is tins convic- 
tion merely tho property of Fourtli-of-July Americans. Our gravest 
publicists usually contribute to the Doctrine a no less emphatic 
acllicrcnce; and not very many years ago one of the most cnlight- 
ouod of American statesmen assorted that American foreign policy 
as n whole could bo sufficiently summed up in the phrase, ^'Tho 
Monroe Doctrine and tho Golden Rule.” Docs tho Monroo 
Doctrine, us stated above, deserve such uncompromising adhor- 
onco? Is it an adequate expression of tho national interest of the 
American dcmocmcy in the field of foreign affairs? 

At the time the Monroe Doctrine was originally proclaimed, it 
did unquestionably express a valid national interest of tho Ameri- 
can democracy. It was the American retort to tho policy of the 
Holy Alliance wliich sought to erect tho counter-revolutionary 
principles into an international system, and which suppressed, 
HO far as possible, all nationalist or dcunocratie agitation. Tho 
S]mnish-Amorican colonies had been winning their indcpendenco 
from Spain; and there was a fear, not entirely ill-founded, that 
tho Alliance would apply its anti-dcmocratic international policy 
to the case of Spain’s revolted colonics. Obviously the United 
States, both as a clemo(5racy and ns a democracy which liad won 
its independence ))y moans of a revolutionary war, could not ad- 
mit the 1‘ight of any combination of European states to suppress 
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imtioiml and democratic iipiiHinnc on tlic Amerieim conllin'iits. 
Our government would liave been wholly juKtified in resi.sting sueh 
infcorferenco with nil its available military fonte. Hut in uhat 
aouHO and upon whnt grounds was the United States juslilied in 
going farther than this, and in asserting that under no eireuni~ 
stances ahoukl there be any increase of European polilieal inllu* 
enco upon the American continents? What is Hu? {irojuiety and 
justice of such a declaration of conlimrntal isolation? What are 
its implications? And what, if any, are its dangers? 

In seeking an answer to these (lueslioiis we imist n?lurn to Mio 
Bourco of American foreign imlicy in the Farewell Address. That 
addre.ss contains the germ of a prudent and wise American national 
policy; but Hamilton, in preparing its pbrasing, wius guided ehielly 
by a consideration of the immediate needs and dangers of bis 
country. The JclTersoniau llepublienns in their {‘nthusiasm for 
the French Revolution proposed for a while to hiing nhout a 
permanent allianoo between France and tin? United States, the 
object whereof should be the propagation of the d(?moeralie iiu- 
litical faith. Doth Washington iiiul Hamilton snw clearly that 
such behavior would entmiglo the United States in all the vieis- 
situdos and turmoil which might attend the development of 
European democracy; and their favorite policy of iu?utrality and 
isolation imidicd both that the national interest of the Uniti'd 
vState^ was not concerned in merely European complications, ami 
that tho American people, unlike thos(!of Frunce?, did mil propose 
to make their ])oiitical principles an excu.se for inLernutioiial ug- 
grcB.sion. The Monroe Doctrine, a.s proclaimed in 1825 , rounded 
out this negative policy with a more positive ass('rtiim of principles. 
It declared that tho neutrality of tho American democracy, so far as 
Europe was coucorued, must bo balanced by the non-inb?i'vention 
of European legitimacy and aristocraoy in tho alfuirB of the Ameri- 
can continents. Now this extonsion of American foreign ijolicy 
was, ns wo have seen, justined, in so far as it was a inolest against 
any possible intorforonce on the part of tho Holy Alliance in Ameri- 
can pclitica. It was, moreover, justified in so far us it sought to 
Identify tho attainment of a dosiraltlo d(.‘inocratifi p\irposc! with 
American international policy. Of (tourse Ilumilton, when he 
tried to found tho international policy of bis country upon the 
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national interest, wholly failed to identify that interest with any 
positive democratic purpose; but in this, as in other respects, 
Hamilton was not a thorough-going democrat. While he was 
right in seeking to prevent the American people from allying them- 
selves with the aggressive French democracy, he was wrong in 
failing to foresee that the national interest of the United States 
was identified with the general security and prosperity of liberal 
political institutions that the United States must by every 
practical means encourage the spread of democratic methods 
and ideas. As much in foreign as in domestic affairs must the 
American people seek to unite national efficiency with democratic 
idealism. The Monroe Doctrine^ consequently, is not to be con- 
demned, as it has been condemned, merely because it went far 
beyond the limited foreign policy of Hamilton. The real ques- 
tion in regard to the Doctrine is whether it BCcks in a practicable 
way — in a way consistent with the national interest and inevitable 
international responsibilities — the realization of the democratic 
idea. Do the rigid advocates of that Doctrine fall into on error 
analogous to the error against wluch Washington and Hamilton 
wore protesting? Do they not tend, indirectly, and within a 
limited compass, to convert the American democratic idea into 
a dangerously aggressive principle ? 

The foregoing question must, I believe, be answered partly in the 
affirmative. The Monroe Doctrine, as usually stated, does give a 
dangerously militant tendency to the foreign policy of the United 
States; and unless its expression is modified, it may prevent the 
United States from occupying a position towards the nations of 
Europe and America in conformity with its national interest and 
its national principle. It should be added, however, that this 
uiiwholesomely aggressive quality is only a tendency, which will 
not become active except under certain possible conditions, and 
which can gradually bo rendered less dangerous by the systematic 
development of the Doctrine as a positive principle of political 
action in the Western hemisphere. 

The Monroe Doctrine has, of coumo, no status in the accepted 
system of International Law. Its international standing is duo 
almost entirely to its express proclamation as an essential part of 
the foreign policy of the United States, and it depends for its 
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wcMRht ui)oii tlie ability of tliia cniiiitvy to (.'onipi!! its l■('cogDit^o^^ 
by llu! aao of latent or ni’tiiiil military fom\ (!real llriliiiii haa^ 
ixirhups, tacitly acecptwl it, but no other Etiroiu'im country hag 
(lono ao, aufi a mnnl>er of Ihein liavo exiuessly stated that it en, 
tails consecpioaces against wliiidi they might sometime be oldiged 
atrcmioualy and forcibly to piailest. No fo|■eibl<^ protest has aa 
yet b(!en made, because no Kuro]>ean country 1ms had any tiling 
to gain from such a protest, eoni]im'ablo to the inevitable cost of a 
war with the United Stales. 

Tlic daugerously aggre.s.4ive tendency of tlm Monroe IDoctrine 
is not <lue to tlie fact that it derives its standing from the elTcctive 
military power of the United States. T!n^ reeognilioii ivliieh any 
prueliunation of a apeitilie principle of foreign policy receives 
will depend, in ease it eonlliets with the aeliial or possible interests 
of other luitioiiH, upon the military and naval power with which 
it can be inaintaincd. The (pie.stion as to wbellier a iiarticiilar 
doctrine is nn\vhole.somely aggressive depemls, eonsetinently, not 
upon the mei’o fact that it may provoke a war, but njum the doubt 
tliat, if it provokes a war, sueli a war ean be riglifeiuisly fought. 
Does the Doctrine, as usually stated, possibly or proliably commit 
tlicUnlteil Stales to an unrigiiteouswar— uwarin wliieli the United 
States would bo opposing a legitimato interest on the part of one 
or a group of European nations? ]')oeHan Aiiieriean foreign policy 
of the “Monroe I)oetrine and the noldeii Rule'' [iroelaim two 
parallel Hiirings of iiatioual action in foreign nlTinrs which may 
prove to 1)0 ineoinpatiblo? 

There is a danger that siieh may bo tlie case. The Monroe 
Dectriuo in its most popular form proelalmH a rigid policy of con- 
lineutal isolation — of America for the Americans and of Europe 
for the Europcnim. European nations may reluiii (txisting pos- 
se.saioiiH in the Americas, but such |)OHHessi()ns must not be in- 
crensctl. So far, no good. A European nation, which sought 
defiinitly to increaso its American possessions, in upitc of the ex- 
press deelaratioji of the United State.s llmt Bueh action would 
moan war, would desorvo tlio war tliereby incurred. But there 
are many ways of inerea.sing the political iiiHuemiO of European 
Powers in the Americas witlioiit actual territorial appropriation. 
The emigration from several European states and from Japan to 
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South America is sdready considerable, and is likely to increaso 
rather than diminiah. European commercial interests in South 
America are greater than ours, and in the future will become 
greater still. The South Americans have already borrowed large 
quantities of European capital, and will need more. The indus- 
trial and agricultural development of the South American states 
is constantly tying them more closely to Europe than it is to the 
United States. It looks, consequently, as if irresistiblo economic 
conditions were making in favor of an increase of effective Euro- 
pean influence in South America. The growth of that influence 
is part of the world-movement in the direction of the better utili- 
zation of the economic resources of mankind. South America 
cannot develop without the benefits of European capital, addi- 
tional European labor, European products, and European experi- 
ence and training; and in the course of another few generations 
the result will be a European investment in South America, which 
may in a number of different ways involve political complications. 
We have already had a foretaste of those consequences in the 
steps which the European Powers took a few years ago to collect 
debts due to Europeans by Venezuela. 

The increasing industrial, social, and financial bonds might 
not have any serious political consequences, provided the several 
South American states were possessed of stable governments, orderly 
political traditions, and a political standing under definite treaties 
similar to that of the smaller European states. But such is not 
the case. The alien investment in South America may involve 
all sorts of political complications which would give European 
or Asiatic Powers a justifiable right \mder the law of nations to 
interfere. Up to the present time, as we have seen, such inter- 
ference has promised to be too costly; but the time may well come 
when the advantages of interference will more than counter- 
balance the dangers of a forcible protest. Moreover, in ease such 
a protest were made, it might not come from any single European 
Power. A general European interest would be involved. The 
United States might well find her policy of America for the 
Americans result in an attempt on the part of a European coali- 
tion to bring about a really effectual isolation. We might find 
ourselves involved in a war against a substantially united Europe. 
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Such a danger seeniH Hu/ricioutly nunoto iit ])r('Hi>nl.; hiil. in the 
long run n policy which carricH isolutit)!! toit far i.s lunmd to i)r(tv(iko 
justifiable attempts to break it down. If Enroite uinl the Aiinn icaa 
are as much divided in political interest as tlu' Moiina' Doetiino 
seems to assert, tho time will inevitnlily arrive when the two 
divergent ))oliticftl .sy.steins lunst meet and fight; and jilenty of 
occasions for such a conlliet will arise, as sium as llu' imliey of 
isolation begins to conflict with the establishment of that political 
relation between Europe and South Annaieu demuiidetl hy huala- 
mcntal economic and social interests. Thus unil(>r eerlain ri'inolc 
but entirely possible conditions, the Ifocslrim* as now jirtadaimed 
and practiced might justify Europe in seeking to break it down 
by rcn,sona at least as valid as those of our own country in pro- 
claiming it. 

But if tho Monroe Doctrine could only be maintained l»y a war 
of this kind, or a succession of wars, it would defeat the very pur- 
pose which it is supposed to accomplish. It woidd embroil the 
United State.s and the two American eoiitiiu'iils in eontimud 
trouble wltii Europe; and it would (Uther have to be abandoned 
or else would carry with it incessant and enormous ex[iemlittires 
for military and naval purposes. Thci United >StateH would liavo 
to become a predominantly military power, armed to Ihe- tcetb, 
to resist or forestall European attack; and our country would havo 
to accept these consequemies, for the express purjiosti of ket'ping 
the Americas unsullietl by tho complications of Ihiropeim ixdilies. 
Obviously there is a contradiction in such a Hituation. The United 
States could fight with some show of reason a single lCiiro])enn 
Power, like Franco in 1805, which undertook ti i)oli<iy of American 
territorial aggrandizement; but if it W(;ro ohligcul to light a eon- 
Hidcrablo portion of Europe for tlio same purpose, it wouhl mean 
that our country was opposing a general, and pre.HUiuahIy u legill- 
mato, European intorest. In that event Aimirica woidd beeonK! a 
part of tho European political systtun with a vengeunee — a part 
whlcli in Its endeavor to escape from tho vicisBilndes of I'hiropeiin 
politics had brought upon itself a coiulitum of permanent ndlitary 
preparation and excitement. Consequently, in c«h(! tlie "Monroe 
Doctrine and tho Golden Rule" are to remain the foundation of 
American foreign policy, more prudence demands u systematio 
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attempt to prevent the Doctrine from arousing just and effective 
European opposition. 

No one can believe more firmly than myself that the foreign 
policy of ft democratic nation should seek by all practicable and 
inoffensive means the affirmation of democracyj but the challenge 
which the Moni’oe Doctrine in its popular form issues to Europe 
is neither an inoffensive nor a practicable means of affirmation. 
It is based usually upon the notion of an essential incompatibility 
between American and European political institutions; and the 
assertion of such an incompatibility at the present time con only 
be the result of a stupid or willful American democratio Bourbon- 
ism. Such an incompatibility did exist when the Holy Alliance 
dominated Europe. It does not exist to-day, except in one par- 
ticular, The exception is important, os we shall see presently; 
but it does not concern the domestic institutions of the European 
and the American states, The emancipated and nationalieed 
European states of to-day, so far from being essentially antago- 
nistic to the American democratic nation, are constantly tending 
towards a condition which invites closer and more fruitful asso- 
ciation with the United States; and any national doctrine which 
proclaims a rooted antELgonism lies almost at right angles athwart 
the road of American democratic national achievement, Through- 
out the whole of the nineteenth century the European nations have 
been working towards democracy by moans of a completer national 
organization; while this country has been working towards na- 
tional cohesion by the mero logic and force of its democratic ideal. 
Thus the distance between America and Europe is being dimin- 
ished; and Americans in their individual behavior bear the most 
abundant and generous testimony to the benefits which American 
democracy can derive from association with the European nations. 
It is only in relation to the Monroe Doctrine that we still make 
much of the essential incompatibility between European and 
American institutions, and by bo doing we distort and misinterpret 
the valid meaning of a national democratic foreign policy. The 
existing domestic institutions of the European nations are for the 
most part irrelevant to such a policy. 

The one way in which the foreign policy of the United States can 
make for democracy is by strengthening and encouraging those 
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political forces which niiiko for intcrnulioual ponce. Thi) oiio 
respect in which tho political sy-stcin, reprosojitiMl hy the United 
States, is still antagonistic to the European political sysliiin is 
that tho Euroj)cau system, whatever its ultimate tendency, is 
actually organized for aggrc-ssive war, that the chori.shcd ijurpose.s 
of some of its statc.s cannot he realized without war, and that the 
forces which hope to benefit hy war are slr()ng('r than tlu! forces 
which hope to heneiit hy pcac(!. That is the induhitalile reimon 
why the United States must nsnain aloof from the Europram sys- 
tem and must avoid scrui)ulously any entnngh'ments in the ooin- 
plicntod wch of Euroiiean international alTairs. Tlas jioliey of 
isolation ia in this respect ns wise to-day as it was at tin* time of 
its enunciation hy Washington and Hamilton; and nobody seri- 
ously propose.^ to depart from it. On tho other hand, the ha-sis 
for this policy is wholly independent of the dom(!slic institutions 
of the Eurojican nations. It derivo.s from tlu! fa('t that at any 
time those nations may go to war about (pie.stions in which tho 
United States has no vital interest. Tim geographical situation 
of the United States emaneipates her from these coidliets, and 
enables her to stand for the ultimate ilemocratie interest in inter- 
national peace. 

This j\istifiahlo policsy of isolation has, moreover, ceriidn im- 
portant consequences in res|) 0 (;t to tho foreign policy of the Hnitcid 
States in the two Americas. In this field, also, the United Slates 
must stand in every practicable way for a ptiaccdul internalional 
system, and whatever validity tlio Monrcai l!)oetrine maj' have in 
its relation to tho European nations is the outeoine of that ()l)li- 
gation. If Soutli and Central America were thrown op(>n to I'hiro- 
pcan colonial ambitions, they would lie involved very imndi more 
than they aro at present in the eoiiHefpienees of Eur()p(um wars. 
In this senso tho increaso of European |)olitieaI infbience in tho 
two Americas would bo uii uiulosirablo thing wbicdi the United 
States would have good reason to oijpose. In this sense tluj i>x- 
tonsion of the European sysbun to the Ameriium liemisphero 
would involve conKer|Uoncc.s inimical to dennjcraey. In IHill tho 
North was fighting, not merely to i)r(!.servo American national 
integrity, but to prevent the formation of a state on its Houtlusrn 
frontier which could persist only by virtue of a 15uropeau alliance, 
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and which would consequently have entangled the free republic 
of the Northern states in the network of irrelevant European 
complications. Such would be the result of any attempt on tho 
part of the European states to seek alliances or to pursue an 
aggi’Gssive policy on this side of the Atlantic. 

But it may bo asked, how can European aggressions in Amer- 
ica bo opposed, oven on the foregoing ground, ^vithout requiring 
enormous and increasing military preparations? Would not tho 
Monroe Doctrine, even in that modified form, involve the same 
practical inconsistency which has already been attached to its 
popular expression ? Tho answer is simple. It will involve a 
similar inconsistency unless effective means are taken to avoid 
the inevitable dangers of such a challenge to Europe — unless, 
that is, moans arb taken to prevent Europe from having any 
just cause for intervention in South America for tho purpose of 
protecting its own investment of men and money. The probable 
necessity of such intervention is due to the treacherous and un- 
stable political conditions prevailing on that continent; and the 
Monroe Doctrine, consequently, commits tho United States at 
least to the attempt to constitute in tho two Americas a stable 
and peaceful international system. During the next two or three 
generations the European states Avill bo too much preoccupied 
olaewhoro to undertake or even to threaten any serious or con- 
certed interference in South America. During that interval, 
while tlie Monroe Doctrine remains in its present situation of 
being unrecognized but unchallenged, American statesmen will 
have their opportunity. If the American system can be made 
to stand for peace, just as tho European system stands at present 
for war, then tho United States will have an unimpeachable reason 
in forbidding European intervention, European states would no 
longer have a legitimate ground for interference; it would bo im- 
possible for them to take any conoerted aotion, The American 
nation would testify to its sincere democracy both by its negative 
attitude towards a militant European system and by its positive 
promotion of a peaceful international system in the two Americas. 

On the other hand, if a stable international system either is 
not or cannot bo constituted in the two Americas, the Monroo 
Doctrine will probably involve this country in wars which would 
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bo not merely cxlmusting nnd deinornlizing, but fruitleHs. Wo 
should bo lighting to maintain a politieni .system whieli wt)ul<i 
bo in no casontiiil rc.spoot suiierior to tlio European politit'al sys- 
tem. The Soutii and Central Anairiean .states have l)e(«n atmo.st 
ns ready to fight among tlieinselve.s, and to eherish political jdans 
whicli can bo realized only by war, as the European stal.e.s. In 
tho couaso of time,, a.s they grow in population and wealth, th(>y 
also will ontcrtaiii more or hsss desirable proji'e.ts of exi)ansion; 
and tho ro,sulting conlliets would, the United .States pt'rnjitling, 
bo sure to involve European alliance.s and eomplicatioiiH. Why 
Bhould tho United State.s prepare for war in order to pre.sia-ve the 
integrity of states wliieh, if loft to themselves, might well hav(! an 
interest in eorapromising their own iinh.'pendenet?, and whiidi, 
unless subjected to an edifying pressure, \s'oul<l probably make 
comparatively poor use of the indeptnulence thi^ enjoyed? .Surely 
tho only vnlUl reason for fighting in order to provtmt the growtii of 
European political inlluenco in tho two Ameiieas is the eisaition 
of a political eystoin on behalf of whieJi it is worth while to fight. 

II 

A BTABLU AMBIUCAN INTERNATtONAr. flTRTriM 

Possibly some of iny readers will have inferred by this time that 
the o.stabliahmont of a peaceable international system in the two 
Americas is only a sanctimonious parapliraso for a policy on tho 
part of this country of political nggrandiziMHent in the Western 
hemisphere. Siicli an inference would he wholly unjust. Refore 
such a system can be established, tlie uso of compulsion may on 
some oocaslons bo necessary; but the United .Slates, acting in- 
dividually, could rarely afford to employ forcible means. An es- 
sential condition of tho realization of the proposoil Kystein would 
bo tho ability of Amcrioau statesmen to convince, thi; Lnlin- 
Ainerloans of tho disintcrestoduoss of their eountry’s intemtions; 
and to this end tho active cooporation of ono or more Latin- Ameri- 
can countries in tho realization of the plan would be iudispeusablo. 
The atatosmon of this country oan work without oodporation as 
long as they aro merely scokiug to arouse public seutiment in favor 
of suoh a plan, or as long os they aro oloaring away prolimlnary 
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obstacles; but no decisive step can be taken without assurance 
of support on the part of a certain proportion of the Latin-Amorican 
states, and the best way gi'adually to obtain such support has 
already been indicated by Mr. Elihu Root during his official 
term as Secretary of State. He has begun the work of coming to 
an understanding with the best element in South American opinion 
by his candid and vigorous expression of the fundamental interest 
of the United States in its relations with its American neighbors. 

Fifteen yeara ago the attempt to secure effective support from 
any of the Latin-Americau states in the foundation of a stable 
American international system would have looked hopeless. 
Countries with so appalling a record of domestic violence and 
instability could apparently be converted to a permanently 
peaceable behavior in respect to their neighbors only by the 
use of force. But recently several niches have been built into 
the American political structure on which a foothold may even- 
tually be obtained. In general the political condition of the 
more powerful Latin- American states, such as Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, has become more stable and more whole- 
some. If their condition of stability and health persists, thoir 
industrial and commercial prosperity will also continue; and little 
by little their political purposes will become more explicit and more 
significant. As soon as this stage is reached, it should be possible 
for American statesmen to estimate accurately the weight of the 
probable obstacles which any movement towards an international 
agreement would encounter. A series of particular stops could thon 
be taken, tending to remove such obstaoles, and, if wise, the whole 
question of an international agreement could be raised in some 
definite way. 

Such obstacles may prove to be insurmountable; but provided 
the Latin-Americons can be convinced of the disinterestedness 
of this country, they do not look insurmountable. Acquiesconco 
in a permanent American international system would, of course, 
imply a certain sacrifice of independence on the part of the several 
contracting states; but in return for this sacrifice their situation 
in respect to their neighbors would receive a desirable certifi- 
cation. They would renounce the right of going to war in return 
for a guarantee of their independence in other respects, and for 
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the consequent ohance of an indefinite period of orderly economic 
and social development. Whether they can ever be brought to 
such a renunciation will depend, of course, on the conception of 
their national interest which the more important Latin- American 
states will reach. As long oa any one of them cherishes objects 
which can only be realised by war, the international situation 
in the Western hemisphere will remain similar to that of Europe. 
An actual or latent aggressiveness on the part of any one nation 
inevitably provokes its neighbors into a defiant and suspicious 
temper. It is too soon to predict whether the economic and po- 
litical development of the Latin- Americans during the next gener- 
ation will moke for a warlike or a peaceful international organiza- 
tion; but considering the political geography of South America 
and the manifest economic interests of the several states, it does not 
look as if any one of them had as much to gain from a militant 
organization as it had from a condition of comparative interna- 
tional security. 

The domestic condition of some of the Latin-American states 
presents a serious obstacle to the creation of a stable American inter- 
national system. Such a system presupposes a condition of domes- 
tic peace, The several contracting states must possess permanent 
and genuinely national political organizations; and no such organ- 
ization is possible as long as the tradition and habit of revolution 
persists. As we have seen, the political habits of the more impor- 
tant states have in this respect enormously improved of late years, 
but there remain a number of minor countries wherein the right 
of revolution is cherished as the essential principle of their democ- 
racy. Just what can be done with such states is a Icnotty problem. 
In all probability no American international system will ever 
be established mthout the forcible pacification of one or more 
such centers of disorder. Coercion should, of course, be used 
only in the case of extreme necessity; and it would not be just 
to deprive the people of such states of the right of revolution, 
unless effective measures were at the same time taken to do away 
with the more or less legitimate excuses for revolutionary protest. 
In short, any international American political system might have 
to undertake a task in states like Venezuela, similar to that which 
the United States is now performing in Cuba. That any attempt 
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to secure domestic stability would be disinterested, if not success- 
ful, would be guaranteed by the participation or the express 
aoquieaceiioe therein of the several contracting states. 

The United States has already made an effective beginning 
in this great work, both by the pacification of Cuba and by the 
attempt to introduce a little order into the affairs of the turbulent 
Central American republics. The construction of the Panama 
Canal has given this country an exceptional interest in the prev- 
alence of order and good government in the territory between 
Panama and Mexico; and in the near future our best opportunity 
for improving international political conditions in the Western 
hemisphere will be found in this comparatively limited but, 
from a selfish point of view, peculiarly important field. Within this 
restricted area the same obstacles will be encountered as in the 
larger area, and success will depend upon the use of similar means 
and the exhibition of similar qualities. Very little can be achieved 
in Central America without the cooperation of Mexico, and 
without the ability to convince Mexican statesmen of the disin- 
terested intentions of this country. In the same way any recru- 
descence of revolutionary upheavals in Mexico would enormously 
increase the difficulties tod perils of the attempt, On the other 
hand, success in bringing about with Mexican cooperation a condi- 
tion of political security and comparative stability in Central 
America would augur well for the success of the larger and more 
difficult attempt to perform a similar work for the whole Ameri- 
can hemisphere. 

The most difficult task, however, connected with the establish- 
ment of a peaceful American international system is presented by 
Canada. In case such a system were constituted, Canada should 
most assuredly form a part of it. Yet she could not form a part of 
it without a radical alteration in her relations with Great Britain. 
Canada is tied to the British Imperial system, and her policy and 
destiny depends upon the policy and destiny of the British Empire. 
She is content with this situation, not merely because she is 
loyal to the mother country, but because she believes that her 
oasociation with Great Britain guarantees her independence in 
respect to the United States. Many Canadians cherish a profound 
conviction that the United States wishes nothing so much ns the 
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annexation of the Dominion; and tho oiie thing in the world 
which they propose to prevent is a succe^ful attack upon their 
independence. This is the natural attitude of a numerically 
weak people, divided by a long and indefensible frontier from a 
numerous and powerful neighbor; and. while the people of this 
country have done nothing since the War of 1812 positively to 
provoke such suspicions, they have, on the other hand, done nothing 
to allay them. We have never attempted to secure the good will of 
the Canadians in any respect; and we have never done anything 
to eBtablish better relations. Yet unless such better relations are 
established, tho United States will lose an indispensable ally in tho 
making of a satisfactory political system in the Western hemisphere 
while at the same time the American people will be in the sorry 
situation for a sincere democracy of having created only appre- 
hension and enmity on the part of their nearest and most intelligent 
neighbors. 

Under such circumstances the very first object of the foreign 
policy of the United States should be to place its relations with 
Canada on a better footing. There was a time when this object 
could have been accomplished by the negotiation of a liberal treaty 
of commercial reciprocity. If the commercial policy of the United 
States had been determined by its manifest national interest instead 
of by the interests of a group of special industries, such a treaty 
would have been signed many years ago. A great opportunity 
was lost when tho negotiations failed early in the eighties, because 
ever Bince Canada has been tightening her commercial ties with 
Groat Britain; and these ties will be still further tightened as 
Canada grows into a large grain-exporting country. But while 
it will be impossible to make an arrangement as advantageous as the 
one which might have been made twenty-five years ago, the 
national interest plainly demands the negotiation of the most satis- 
factory treaty possible at the present time; and if the special in- 
terests of a few industries are allowed to stand indefinitely in the 
way, we shall be plainly exhibiting our incompetence to carry 
out an enlightened and a truly national foreign policy. Wo shall 
be branding ourselves with the mark of a merely trading democracy 
which is unable to subordinate the selfish interests of a few of its 
citizens to the realization of a policy combining certain commer- 
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cial advantages with an essential national object. Just.aa the 
maintenance of the present high protective tariff is the cleareat 
possible indication of the domination of special over national inter’*^ 
csts in domestic politics, so the resolute opposition whicli these 
industries show to the use of the tariff as an instrument of a 
national foreign policy, suggests that tlio first duty of the United 
States as a nation is to testify to its emancipation from such 
bondage by revising the tariff. The matter concerns not merely 
Canada, but the South American Republics; and it is safe to say 
that the proaent policy of blind protection is an absolute bar to 
the realization of that improved American political system which 
is the correlative in foreign affairs of domestic individual aixd 
social amelioration. 

The desirable result of the utmost possible commercial freedom 
lictween Canada and the United States would be to prepare tlie 
way for closer political association, By closer political association 
I do not mean the annexationof Canada to the United States, Such 
annexation might not be desirable even with the coiLscnt of Canada. 
What I do mean is some political recognition of the fact that tho 
real interests of Canada in foreign affairs coincide with tho interests 
of tho United Statesrather than with the interests of Great Britain. 
Great Britain's interest in tho independence of Holland or in tho 
maintenance of tho Turkigli power in Europe might involve Eng- 
land in a European war, in which Canada would have none but 
a 8(intiinental stake, but from which she might suffer severe losses, 
At bottom Canada jxcccla for her political and commercial w’el- 
fare disentanglement from European complications just as much 
as doc.s tho United States; and tho diplomacy, official and un- 
official, of tho United States, should seek to convince Canada of tho 
truth of this statoment. Neither need a policy whicli looked 
in that direction necessarily incur tho enmity of Great Britain. 
In view of the increasing cost of her responsibilities in Eiiroiie and 
in Asia, England has a great deal to gain by concentration and by a 
partial retirement from tlio American continent, so far ns Biicii a 
rotireraent could bo effected without being recreant to her respoii- 
eibilities towards Canada. The need of such retirement has 
already been indicated by the climimition of her fleet in American 
waters; and if her expenses and difficulties in Europe and Asia 
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increase, she might be glad to reach some arrangement with Canada 
and the United States which would recognisse a dominant Cana- 
dian interest in freedom from exclusively European political vi- 
cissitudes. 

Such an arrangement is very remote; but it looks as if under 
certain probable future conditions, a treaty along the following 
lines might be acceptable to Great Britain, Canada/ and the United 
States. The American and the English governments would jointly 
guarantee the independence of Canada. Canada, on her part, 
would enter into an alliance with the United States, looking towards 
the preservation of peace on the American continents and the 
establishment of an American international political system. 
Canada and the United States in their turn would agree to lend 
the support of their naval forces to Great Britain in the event of a 
general Eui’opean war, but solely for the purpose of protecting 
the cargoes of grain and other food which might be needed by 
Great Britain. Sm’ely the advantages of such an orrangomerLfc 
would be substantial and well-distributed. Canada would feel 
secure in her independence, and would be emancipated from irrele- 
vant European complications. The United States would gain 
support, winch is absolutely essential for the proper pacification 
of the American continent, and would pay for that support only 
by an engagement consonant with her interest as a food-exporting 
power. Great Britain would exchange a costly responsibility for 
an assurance of food in the one event, which Britons must fear — 
viz., a general European war with strong maritime powers on tho 
other side. Such an arrangement would, of course, be out of the 
question at present; but it suggests the kind of treaty which might 
lead Great Britain to consent to the national emancipation of 
Canada, and which could be efifected without endangering Canadian 
independence. 

Any systematic development of the foreign policy of the United 
States, such as proposed herewith, will seem very wild .to the 
majority of Amorioans. They will not concede its desirability, 
because the American habit is to proclaim doctrines and policies, 
without considering either the implications, the machinery neces- 
sary to carry them out, or the weight of the resulting responsi- 
bilities. But in estimating the practicability of the policy proposed, 
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the essential idea must be disentangled from any possible methods 
of realizing it — suoh as the suggested treaty between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada. An agreement along those 
lines may never be either practicable or prudent, but the validity 
of the essential idea remains unaffected by the abandonment of a 
detail. That idea demands that effective and far-sighted arrange- 
ments be mEule in order to forestall the inevitable future objections 
on the part of European nations to an uncompromising insistence 
on the Monroe Doctrine; and no such arrangement is possible, 
except by virtue of Canadian and Mexican cooperation as well 
as that of some of the South American states. It remains for 
American statesmanship and diplomacy to discover little by little 
what means are practicable and how much can be accomplished 
imder any particular set of conditions. A candid man must admit 
that the obstacles may prove to be insuperable. One of any 
number of possible contingencies may serve to postpone its 
realization indefinitely. Possibly neither Canada nor Great Britain 
will consent to any accommodation with the United States. Possibly 
one or more South American states will assume an aggressive 
attitude towards their neighbors. Possibly their passions, preju- 
dices, and suspicions will make them prefer the hazards and the 
costs of military preparations and absolute technical independence, 
even though their interests counsel another course. Possibly 
the consequences of some general war in Europe or Asia will react 
on the two Americas and embroil the international situation to 
the point of hopeless misunderstanding and confusion. Indeed, 
the probabilities are that in America as in Europe the road to any 
permanent international settlement will be piled mountain high 
with dead bodies, and will be traveled, if at all, only after a series 
of abortive and costly experiments. But remote and precarious as 
is the establishment of any American international system, it is not 
for American statesmen necessarily either an impracticable, an 
irrelevant, or an unworthy object. Fail though we may in the will, 
the intelligence, or the power to carry it out, the systematic effort 
to establish a peaceable American system is just as plain and just 
as inevitable a consequence of the democratic national principle, 
as is the effort to make om' domestic institutions contribute to 
the work of individual and social amelioration. 
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III 

DBMOCRAOT AND PBACH 

A goimiucly ntiHonal foreign ])olicy for the Amorienn domoe- 
raoy is not cxluiosted by the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States already lias cisrtnin colonial intoresta; and tlioHC interoats 
may hereafter be extended. I do not propose nt the present 
stage of this disiai.ssion to rai.se the question a.s to the legitimacy 
in principle of a colonial policy on the part of a democratic nation. 
The validity of colonial o.spatision oven for a democracy is a mani- 
fest deduction from the foregoing political principles, ahvays assum- 
ing that the jicople whoso independence is thereby dimini.shcd 
are incapable of ofliciout national organisation. On the other 
hand, a deinocratie nation cannot righteously ignore an unusually 
high standard of obligation for the wolfaro of its colonial popula- 
tion. It would bo di.itiiietly recreant to its duty, in case it failed 
to provide for the economic j)rosperity of sucli a popidation, and 
for their educational discipline and social improvement. It by 
no means follows, however, that bceatiso there is no rigid objec- 
tion on democratic principloH to colonial expansion, there may 
not he the strongest practical objection on the score of national 
iivterc.sb to tlio acquisition of any particular territory. A roinoto 
(!olony is, under existing international comlitions, oven more of a 
rcBj)on.slbility than it is a soiireo of national power and ofllcioncy; 
and it is always a grave (piestion hoAV far tho aHsumi)tion of any 
particular re.spoii.sibility is worth while. 

Without entering into any spocifio disoussion, there can, I 
think, 1)0 little doubt that tho United States was jnstifled in assum- 
ing its existing responsibilities in rc-spoet to Cuba and its much 
more abundant respon8ibilitio.s in respect to Porto Rico. Neither 
can it be fairly claimed that hitherto tho United States has not 
dealt disintereHtodiy and in good faith with tho people of these 
islands. On the other hand, our aociuisition of tho Philip- 
pines raisas a sories of much more doubtful questionH. These 
Islands have been so far merely an oxpoiiHive obligation, from which 
little bonofit has resulted to this country and a comparatively 
moderate benefit to the Filipinos. They havo already cost an 
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amount of money far beyond any chance of compensation, and 
an amount of American and Filipino blood, the shedding of which 
constitutes a grave responsibility* Their future defense against 
possible attack presents a military and naval problem of the utmost 
difficulty, In fact, they cannot be defended from Japan except 
by the maintenance of a fleet in Pacific waters at least as lai'ge as 
the Japanese fleet; and it does not look probable that the United 
States will be able to afford for another generation any such con** 
eentration of naval strength in the Pacific. But even though from 
the military point of view the Philippines may constitute a source 
of weakness and danger, their possession will have the political 
advantage of keeping the American people alive to their interests 
in the grave problems which will be raised in the Far East by the 
future development of China and Japan. 

The future of China raises questions of American foreign policy 
second only in importance to the establishment of a stable Araeri- 
can international organization; and in relation to these questions, 
also, the interests of the United States and Canada tend both to 
coincide and to diverge (possibly) from those of Great Britain. 
Just what form the Chinese question will assume, after the in- 
dustrial and the political awakening of China has resulted in a 
more effective military organization and in greater powers both 
of production and consumption, cannot be predicted with any 
certainty; but at present, it looks as if the maintenance of the 
traditional American policy with respect to China, viz,, the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the free commercial development of that 
country, might require quite as considerable a concentration 
of naval strength in the Pacific os is required by the defense of the 
Philippines. It is easy enough to enunciate such a policy, just 
as it is easy to proclaim a Monroe Doctrine which no European 
Power has any sufficient immediate interest to dispute; but it is 
wholly improbable that China can be protected in its territorial 
integrity and its political independence without a great deal of 
diplomacy and more or less fighting. During the life of the 
coming generation there will be brought home clearly to the 
American people how much it will cost to assert its own essential 
interests in Cffina; and the peculiar value of the Philippines os an 
American colony will consist largely in the fact that they will 
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help American public opinion to realize more quickly than it 
otherwise would the complicationa and responsibilities created 
by Chinese political development and by Japanese ambition. 

The existence and the resolute and intelligent facing of such 
responsibilities are an inevitable and a wholesome aspect of 
national discipline and experience. The American people have 
too easily evaded them in the past, but in the future they cannot 
be evaded] and it is better so. The irresponsible attitude of 
Americans in respect to their national domestic problems may in 
part be traced to freedom from equally grave international re- 
sponsibilities. In truth, the work of internal reconstruction and 
amelioration, so far from being opposed to that of the vigorous 
assertion of a valid foreign policy, is really correlative and sup- 
plementary thereto; and it is entirely possible that hereafter the 
United States will be forced into the adoption of a really national 
domestic policy because of the dangers and duties incurred through 
her relations with foreign coimtries. 

The increasingly strenuous nature of international competition 
and the constantly higher standards of international economic, 
technical, and political efficiency prescribe a constantly improving 
domestic political and economic organization. The geographical 
isolation which affords the United States its military security 
against foreign attack should not blind Americans to the merely 
comparative nature of their isolation. The growth of modem 
sea power and the vast sweep of modern national political 
interests have at once diminished their security, and multiplied 
the possible sources of contact between American and European 
interests. No matter how peaceably the United States is inclined, 
and no matter how advantageously it ia situated, the American 
nation is none the less constantly threatened by political warfare, 
and constantly engaged in induBtriol warfare. The American 
people can no more afford than can a European people to neglect 
any necessary kind or source of efficiency. Sooner than ever before 
in the history of the world do a nation^s sins and deficiencies find 
it out, Under modern conditions a country which takes its 
responsibilities lightly, and will not submit to the discipline neces- 
sary to political efficiency, does not gradually decline, as Spain did 
in the seventeenth century. It usually goes down vnih. a crash, 
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as France did in 1870, or as Russia has just done. The effect of 
diminishing economic efficiency ia not as auddenly and dramatically 
exhibited; but it is no less inevitable and no less severe* And the 
service which the very intensity of modern international competi- 
tion renders to a living nation arises precisely from the search- 
ing character of the tests to which it subjects the several national 
organizations. Austria-Hungary has been forced to assume 
a secondary position in Europe, because the want of national 
cohesion and vitality deprived her political advance of all momen- 
tum. Russia has suddenly discovered that a corrupt bureau- 
cracy is incapable of a national organization as efficient os modern 
military and political competition requires. It was desirable in 
the interest of the Austrians, the Hungarians, and the Russians, 
that these weaknesses should be exposed; and if the Christian 
states of the West over become so organized that their weaknesses 
are concealed imtil their consequences become irremediable, 
Western civilization itself will be on the road to decline. The 
Atlantic Ocean will, in the long run, fail to offer the United States 
any security from the application of the same searching standards. 
Its democratic institutions mxist be justified, not merely by the 
prosperity which they bestow upon its own citizens, but by its 
ability to meet the standards of efficiency imposed by other nations. 
Its standing as a nation is determined precisely by its ability to 
conquer and to hold a dignified and important place in the society 
of nations. 

The inference inevitably is that the isolation which has meant 
so much to the United States, and still means so much, cannot 
persist in its present form. Its geographical position will always, 
have a profound influence on the strategic situation of the United 
States in respect to the European Powers. It should always 
emancipate the United States from merely European complica- 
tions. But, while the American nation should never seek a positive 
place in an exclusively European system, Europe, the United States, 
Japan, and China must all eventually take their respective places 
in a world system. While such a system ia still so remote that it 
merely shows dimly through the obscurity of the future, its mani- 
fest desirability brings with it ceHain definite but contingent 
obligations in addition to the general obligation of comprehensive 
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and thorough-going national efficiency. It brings with it tho 
obligation of interfering under certain possible circumstances in 
what may at fii’st appear to be a purely European complication; 
and this specific obligation would be the result of the general 
obligation of a democratic nation to make its foreign policy servo 
the cause of international peace. Hitherto, the American pref- 
erence and desire for peace has constituted the chief justification 
for its isolation. At some future time the same purpose, just in 
so far as it is sincere and rational, may demand intervention. 
The American responsibility in this respect is similar to that of 
any peace-preferring European Power. If it wants peace, it must 
be spiritually and physically prepared to fight for it, Peace will 
prevail in international relations, just as order prevails within, 
a nation, because of the righteous use of superior force — because 
the power which makes for pacific organization is stronger than 
the power which makes for a warlike organization. It looks 
as if at some future time the power of the United States might 
well be sufficient, when thrown into the balance, to tip the scales 
in favor of a comparatively pacific settlement of international 
complications. Under such conditions a policy of neutrality 
would be a policy of irresponsibility and miwiadom. 

The notion of American intervention in a European conflict, 
carrying with it either the chance or the necessity of war, would 
at present be received with pious horror by the great majority of 
Americans. Non-interference in European affairs is conceived, 
not as a policy dependent upon certain conditions, but as absolute 
law — derived from the sacred writings. If the issue should be 
raised in the near future, the American people would be certain 
to shirk it; and they would, perhaps, have some reason for a 
failure to imderstand their obligation, because the course of Euro- 
pean political development has not os yet been such as to raise 
the question in a decisive form. All one con say as to the existing 
situation is that there are certain Powers which have very much 
more to lose than they have to gain by war. These Powers are 
no longer small states like Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland, but 
populous and powerful states like Great Britain, Italy, and France. 
It may be one or it may be many generations before the issue of 
a peaceful or a warlike organization is 'decisively raised. When, 
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if over^ it is decisively raised, the system of public law, under which 
any organization would have to take place, may not Ido one which 
the Uiiitetl States could accept, iiiit the point is that, whenever 
and however it is raised, the Aincricim national leaders should 
confront it with a sound, well-informed, and positivo conception of 
the American national interest rather than a negative and ignorant 
conception. And there is at least a fair chance that suoh will 
be the case. The experience of the American people in foreign 
affairs is only beginning, and during the next few generations tlm 
growth of their traffic with Asia and Europe will afford tlicin every 
reason and every oppoj*tiinity to i^oudor seriously the great inter- 
national problem of poacc in its relation to the American national 
democratic ijiterost. 

The idea which is most likely to load them astray is the idea 
which vitiates tlie Monroe Doctrine in its popular form, — the idea 
of some essential incompatibility b(itwecu Europoauism and 
Americanism, That idea has given a sort of religious sanctity 
to the national tradition of isolation; and it will survive its own 
utility because it flattere Amorican democratic vanity. But if 
such an idea should prevent tho American nation from conbribiit- 
ing its influoncG to tlie establishment of a peaceful eystom in Europe, 
America, and Asia, such a nifimal would be a decisive stop toward 
Amorican democratic clcgcnorucy. It would either moan that 
the American nation preferred its apparently safe and easy isola- 
tion to the dangers and oomplications which would iuovital)ly 
attend tho final establishment of a just system of puldic law; or 
else it would moan that tho American people believed more in 
Americanism tlian thoy did in democracy. A decent guarantee 
of international peaco would be precisely the political condition 
which would enable tho European nations to release the K])rings 
of (lomocracy; and tho AmoricaniBin which was indifferent or siis- 
picioufl of the spread of democracy in Europe would incur and 
deserve the enmity of tlie European peoples. Su(di an attitude) 
would constitute a species of continental provincialism and 
chauvinism. Hence there is no shibboleth that patriotic Ameri- 
cans should fight more tenaciously and more fiercely than of 
Amorioa for tho Americans, and Europe for the Europeans. To 
make Pan-Americanism merely a matter of geography is to do- 
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privc it of all flcrioius meaning* Pau-Slavism or Pan-Germanism, 
baaed upon a racial bond, would bn a far more Bignificant political 
idea. The only ])os9iblo foundation of Pan-Americanism is an 
ideal democratic ])urposo — which, when translated into terms 
of international relations, demands, in the first place, the oataljlish- 
iiiont of a })a('ific system of public law in tlie two Americas, and 
in the se(!on(l place, an alliance with the pacific Eurojiean Powers, 
just in so far ns a .similar system Ims become in that coiitinont 
one of the poasibiliticH of practical politics. 



CHAPTER XI 


phoblbmb of rboonstruotion 
I 

STATU INSTITUTIONAt* RBFOBM 

I N the foregoing chapter I have traced the larger aspects of 
a constructive relation between the national and domooratio 
principles in the Odd of foreign politics. The task remains of 
depicting somewhat in detail the aspect which our more important 
domestic problems assume from the point of view of the same rela- 
tionship. Tlie general outlines of this picture have already been 
roughly sketched; but the mere sketch of a fruitful general policy 
is not enough. A national policy must be justiOed by the flexi- 
bility with which, without any loss of its integrity /at can be applied 
to specific problems, differing radically one from another in char- 
acter and significance. That the idea of a constructive relation- 
ship between nationality and democracy is flexible without being 
invertebrate is one of its gi-eatcst merits, It is not a rigid abstract 
and partial ideal, as is that of an exclusively socialist or an 
exclusively individualist democracy, Neither is it merely a com- 
promise, suited to certain practical oxigencics, between individ- 
ualism and socialism, Its central formative idea can lend itself 
to many different and novel applications, while still remaining true 
to its own fuiidumeatal interest. 

Flexible though the national ideal may bo, its demands are in 
one respect inflexible. It is the strenuous and irrevocable enemy 
of tlie poUcy of drift. It cun counsel patience; but it cannot 
abide colloetive indifference or irresponsibility. A constructive 
national ideal must at least seek humbly to be constructive. 
The only question is, as to how this responsibility for the collectivo 
welfare can at any one time ho most usefully redeemed. In tho 
case of our o^vn country at the present time an intelligent cou- 
coptiou of tiic national interest will counsel patient agitation rather 
than any hazardous attempts at radical reconstruotion. No 
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8uoh reform can be permanent, or even healthy, until American 
public opinion has been converted to a completer realization of 
the nature and extent of its national responsibilities* The ship 
of reform will gather most headway from the association of certain 
very moderate practical proposals with the issue of a deliberate, 
persistent, and far more radical challenge to popular political 
prejudices and errors. It will be sufficient, in cose our practical 
proposals seek to accomplish some small measure both of political 
and economic reconstruction, and in case they occupy some sort 
of a family relation to plans of the same kind with which American 
public opinion is already more or less familiar. 

In considering this matter of institutional reform, I shall be 
guided chiefly by the extent to which certain specific reforms have 
already become living questions. From this point of view it 
would be a sheer waste of time just at present to discuss seri- 
ously any radical modification, say, of the Federal Constitution. 
Certain transformations of the Constitution either by insidious 
effect of practice, by deliberate judicial construction, or by amend- 
ment are, of course, an inevitable aspect of the contemporary 
American political .problem; but all such possible and proposed 
changes must be confined to specific details. They should not 
raise any question as to the fundamental desirability of a system 
of checks and balances or of the other principles upon which the 
Federal political organization is based. Much, consequently, 
as a political theorist may be interested in some ideal plan of Ameri- 
can national organization, it will be of little benefit under existing 
conditions to enter into such a discussion. Let it wait until 
Americans have come to think seriously and consistently about 
fundamental political problems. The Federal Constitution is not 
all it should be, but it is better than any 8ubstitute''’upon which 
American public opinion could now agree. Modifications may 
and should somehow be made in details, but for the present not in 
fundamentals. On the other hand, no similar sanctity attaches 
to municipal charters and state constitutions. The ordinary 
state constitution is a sufficiently ephemeral piece of legislation. 
State and municipal political forms are being constantly changed, 
and they are being changed because they have been so extremely 
unsatisfactory in their actual operation. The local political 
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macliinery becomes, consequently, the natiiial and useful subject 
of reconstructive experiments, A policy of institutional reform 
must prove its value and gain its experience chiefly in this field; 
and in formulating such a policy reformers will be placing their 
hands upon the most palpable and best-recognized weakness in the 
American political system. 

A popular but ill-founded American political illusion ooncorns 
the Buccesa of their state governments. Americans tend to believe 
that these governments have on the whole served them well, 
whereas in truth they have on tlio whole been ill served by their 
machinery of local administration and government. Tho failure 
has not, perhaps, been as egregious or as scandalous as has been 
that of their municipal institutions; but it has been sufTicicutly 
serious to provoke continual but abortive attempts to improve 
them; and it has had so many dangerous consoqucnccs that tho 
cause and cure of their inefficiency constitute one of the most fun- 
damental of American political prol)lcm3, Tho consequences of 
tho failure have been mitigated because the weakness of the state 
govorninents has been partly concealed and redeemed by the com- 
parative strength and efficiency of the central government. But 
the failures have none the loss been BufficiGiitly distressing; and if 
they are permitted to continue, they will compromiBo tho success 
of tho American democratic experimont. The Federal govern- 
ment has done much to ameliorate tho condition of tho American 
people, whereas the state governments have done little or nothing. 
Instead of ropresonting, as a government should, tho hotter con- 
temporary ideals and methods, they have roflected at beat the 
average standard of popular behavior and at worst a standard 
decidedly below tho average. The lawlessness which so many 
Amoricana bemoan in American life must bo traced to tho inefR- 
cicncy of the state governments. If tho central government had 
shared this weakness, the American political organism would 
havo already dissolved in violence and bloodshed. 

The local authorities retain under the American Federal organiza- 
tion many of tho primary functions of govornmont. They pre- 
serve order, administer civil and criminal justice, collect taxes 
for general and local purposes, and are directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for tho system of public education. If it can bo proved 
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that the state governinentB have exercised any of these functions 
in an efficient manner, that proof certainly does not lie upon the 
surface of the facts. The provisions they have made for keeping 
order have been utterly inadequate, and have usually broken down 
when any serious reason for disorder has existed. A certain part 
of this violence is, moreover, the immediate result of the failure 
of American criminal justice. The criminal laws have been so 
carefully framed and so admirably expounded for the benefit 
of the lawyers and their clients, the malefactors, that a very large 
proportion of American murderers escape the proper penalty of 
their acts; and these dilatory and dubious judicial methods are 
undoubtedly one effective cause of the prevalence of lynching 
in the South. There is more to be said in favor of our civil than 
of our criminal courts. In spite of a good deal of corruption and 
of subserviency to special interests, the judges are usually honest 
men and good average lawyers; but the fact that they are elected 
for comparatively short terms has made them the creatures of the 
political machine, and has demoralized their political standards. 
They use court patronage largely for the benefit of the machine; 
and whatever influence they have in politics is usually exorcised 
in favor of the professional politician, If they do not constitute 
a positive wealcness in the system of local .government, they are 
certainly far from constituting a source of strength; and consider- 
ing the extent to which our government is a government of judges, 
they should exercise a far more beneficent influence than they do. 

Neither are the administrative and legislative responsibilities of 
the states redeemed with any more success. The tax systems of the 
several states are in a chaotic condition. Their basis consists of the 
old property tax, which under its application to modern conditions 
has become both unjust and unproductive, but which the state 
legislatures seem to be wholly incapable of either abandoning 
or properly transforming. In the matter of education the states 
have been, except in the South, liberal; but they have not been 
as intelligent and well-informed as they have been, well-inten- 
tioned, The educational system of the country is not only 
chaotic, but it is very imperfectly adapted to the needs of an 
industrial and agricultural democracy. Finally, if the legis- 
latures of the several states have ever don© anything to increase 
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rGspect for the wisdom and couservatism of American represent- 
ative governinont, it is certainly hard to discover iiiclioations 
thereof. The financial and economic legislation of the states has 
iiBiially shown incompotenco and frequently dishonesty. They Imve 
sometimes been ready to repudiate their debts. In tlieir relations 
to the corporatioi\s they have occuiiiod tho positions nltornatoly 
of blaclonailoi’s and creatures. They have been as ready to 
confiscate private property as thoy have to confer on it excessive 
privileges. If the word ‘'law'" means something less majestic 
and author it ati VO to Americans than it should, tho mass of trivial, 
contradictory, unwise, ophemeral, and corrupt iGgielatiou passed 
by the state legislatures is largely responsible, 

No doubt a certain part of this failure of the state governments 
is irrcmodiablc as long as existing standards of public and private 
morality prevail; but most assuredly a certain part is tho direct 
result of umviao organization. American state govorumontB 
have been corrupt and iuefiicient largely because thoy have been 
organized for the benefit of corrupt and inenTicient men; and as 
long as they continue to bo organized on such a basis, no porina- 
nent or substantial improvoinent cun bo expected. Moreover, 
any reorganization in order to bo olTcctivo must not deal merely 
with details and expcclionts. It must bo as radical as are tho 
existing disorganization and abuses. It must bo founded on a 
dilTcront relation between the executive and legislative branches 
and a wholly different conception of tho function of a state legis- 
lative body. 

Tlie demand for some such reorganization bos already become 
popular, particularly in tho West. A generation or more ago 
the makers of new state constitutions, being confronted by pal- 
pable proofs of tlic inefficiency and corruption of tho state govern- 
monta, sought to provide a remedy chiefly by limiting tho power 
of tho legislature. All sortn of important details, which would have 
formerly been loft to legislative action, were incorporated in the 
fundamontal law; and in tho same spirit severe restrictions wore 
imposed on legislative proceduro, designed to prevent tho most 
flagrant existing abuses. Those prudential measures have not 
served to improve tho legislatlvo output, and the reformer.s are 
now crying for more drastic remedies. In the West tho tendency 
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is to transfer legislative authority from a representative body 
directly to the people. A movement in favor of the initiative and 
the referendum is gaining so much headway, that in all probability 
it will spread throughout the country much os the Australian 
ballot did over a decade ago. But the adoption of the initiative 
and the referendum substitutes a new principle for the one which 
has hitherto underlain American local institutions. Represent- 
ative government is either abandoned thereby or very much re- 
stricted; and direct government, so far as possible, is substituted 
for it. Such a fundamental principle and tradition as that of 
representation should not be thrown away, unless the change can 
be justified by a specific, comprehensive, and conclusive analysis 
of the causes of the failure of the state governments. 

The analysis upon which the advocates of the initiative and the 
referendum base their reform has the merit of being obvious. 
American legislatures have betrayed the interests of their constit- 
uents, and have been systematically passing laws for the benefit 
of cormpt and special interests. The people must consequently 
take back the trust, which has been delegated to representative 
bodies. They must resume at least the power to initiate the legis- 
lation they want; and no law dealing with a really important 
subject should be passed without their direct consent. 

’ Such an analysis of the causes of legislative corruption and in- 
competence is not as correct as it is obvious. It is based upon 
the old and baleful democratic tendency of always seeking the 
reason for the failure of a democratic enterprise in some personal 
betrayal of trust. It is never the people who are at fault. Neither 
is the betrayal attributed to some defect of organization, which 
neglects to give the representative individual a sufficient chance. 
The responsibility for the failure is fastened on the selected individ- 
ual himself, and the conclusion is di*awn that the people cannot 
trust representatives to serve them honestly and efficiently, The 
course of reasoning is precisely the same as that which prompted 
the Athenian democracy to order the execution of an unsuccessful 
general. In the case of our state legislatures, a most flagrant be- 
trayal of trust has assuredly occurred, but before inferring from 
this betrayal that selected individuals cannot be trusted to leg- 
islate properly on behalf of their constituents, it would be just as 
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well to inquire whether Individual incompetence and tui*pitude are 
any sufficient reason for this particular failure of representative 
institutions. 

Afl a matter of fact they are no sufficient reason. Wlien a large 
number of individuals to whom authority is delegated exorcise 
that authority improperly, one may safely infer that the system 
is at fault as much as the individuah Local American legislative 
organization has courted failure, Both the system of represen- 
tation and functions of the representative body have been ad- 
mirably calculated to debase the quality of the representatives 
and to nullify the value of their work. American state legisla- 
tures have really never had a fair opportunity. They have almost 
from the beginning been deprived of any effective responsibility. 
The state constitutions have gradually hedged them in with so 
many restrictions, have gone so much into detail in respect to 
state 6rganization and policy that the legislatures really had com- 
paratively httle to do, except to deal with matters of current busi- 
ness. They offered no opportunity for a man of ability and 
public spirit. When such men drifted into a local legislature, 
they naturally escaped oa soon as they could to some larger and 
less obstructed field of action. If the American people wont 
better legislatures, they must adopt one of two courses. Either 
they must give their legislative bodies something more and better 
to do, or else they must arrange so that these bodies will have a 
chance to perform an inferior but definite service more capably. 

The legislatures have been corrupt and incapable, chiefly be- 
cause they have not been permitted any sufficient responsibility, 
but this irresponsibility itself has had more than one cause. It 
cannot be traced exclusively to the diminished confidence and 
power reposed in representative bodies by the state constitutions. 
Early in the nineteenth century, the legislatures were granted al- 
most full legislative powers; and if they did not use these powers 
well, they used them much better than at a later period. Thoir 
corruption began with the domination of the political machine; 
and it is during the last two generations that their powers and 
responsibilities have been more and more restricted. They have 
undoubtedly been more corrupt and incompetent in proportion 
as they have been increasingly deprived of power; but the re- 
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strictions imposed upon them have been as much an effect aa a 
cause of their corruption. There is a deeper reason for their 
deficiencies; and this reason is connected with mal-adaptation of 
the whole system of American state government to its place in a 
Federal system. The Federal organization took away from the 
states a number of the most important governmental functions, 
and in ceHain respects absolutely subordinated the state to the 
nation. In this way the actual responsibilities and the powers of 
the state governments were very much diminished, while at tho 
same time no sufficient allowance for such a diminution was made 
in framing their organization. Their governments were organized 
along the same lines as that of an independent state — in spite 
of the fact that they had abandoned so many of the responsibili- 
ties and prerogatives of independence. 

The effect of this mal-adaptation of the state political institu- 
tions to their place in a Federal system has been much more im- 
portant than is usually supposed. The former were planned to 
fulfill a much completer responsibility than the one which they 
actually possessed. The public business of a wholly or techni- 
cally independent state naturally arouses in its citizens a much 
graver sense of responsibility than does the public business of a 
state in the American Union. The latter retained many impor- 
tant duties; but it surrendered, if not the most essential of its 
functions, at least the most critical and momentous, while in the 
exercise of the remainder it was to a certain extent protected 
against the worst consequences of mistakes or perversities. It 
surrendered the power of maldng peace or declaring war. Its 
relation to the other states in the Union was strictly defined, so 
that it had no foreign policy and responsibilities corresponding to 
its purely domestic ones. Its citizens were aware that the pro- 
tection of such fundamental institutions as that of private prop- 
erty was lodged in the Federal government, and that in the end that 
government had the power to guarantee them even against the 
worst consequences of domestic disorder. Thus the state gov- 
ernments were placed in the easy situation of rich annuitants, who 
had surrendered the control of some political capital in order to 
enjoy with less care the opportunities of a plethoric income. 

The foregoing comment is not intended as any disparagement 
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of n Federal os contrasted with a centralized political system. 
Its purpose is to justify the statement that, in a Federal system, 
local political institutions should be adapted to their necessarily 
restricted functions. The state governments were organized as 
smaller copies of tho central government, and the only alterations 
in the type permitted by 'the Democrats looked in the direction 
of a further distribution of rcspoiisibility. But a system which 
was adapted to the comprehensive task of securing tho welfare 
of a whole people might well fail as an engine of merely local gov- 
ernment, — oven though tho local government retained certain 
major political functions. As a matter of fact, such has been tho 
ease, Tlic system of a triple division of specific powers, each one 
of which was vigorous in its o^vn sphere wliilc at tho same time 
checked and balanced by tho other branches of the government, 
has certain advantages and certain disadviuitages, Its groat ad- 
vantage is its comparative safety, because under it no one function 
of government can attain to any dangerous excess of power. Its 
great disadvantage consists in tho division of responsibility among 
three independent departments, and the possibility that tho public 
interest would suffer either from lack of cooperation or from actual 
conflicts. In the case of Urn goneral government, tho comparative 
safety of tho system of checks and balances was of paramount 
importance, bocauso tho despotic exercise of its vast powers would 
have wrecked the whole American political systom, Oji the other 
haiul, the disadvantages of such a system — its division of re- 
ponsibility and tho possible lack of corporation among tho several 
departments — wore mitigated to a considerable', it not to asufii- 
cieut, extent. National parties came into oxistenoo with the 
function of assuming a responsibility which no single group of 
Federal officials possossed; and in their inanagomciit of national 
affairs, the partisan lenders were prompted by a certain amount of 
patriotism and interest in the public welfare. Even at Washing- 
ton tho system works badly enough in certain respects; but in 
general tlio dominant party can be held to a measure of responsi- 
bility; and (iffoctive cotiperation is frequently obtained in matters 
of foreign policy and the like througli the action of patriotic and 
disinterested motives. 

In tlie state governments the advantages of a system of checks 
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and balances were of small importance, while its disadvantages 
were magnified. The state governments had no reason to sacrifice 
concentrated efficiency to safety, because in a Federal organiza- 
tion the temporary exercise of arbitrary executive or legislative 
power in one locality would not have entailed any irretrievable 
consequences, and could not impair the fundamental integrity of 
the American system. But if a state had less to lose from a be- 
trayal by a legislature or an executive of a substantially complete 
responsibility for the public welfare, it was not protected to the 
same extent as the central government against the abuses of a 
diffused responsibility. In the state capitals, as at Washington, 
the national parties did, indeed, make themselves responsible for 
the management of publio affaii's and for the harmonious coopera- 
tion of the executive and the legislature; but in their conduct 
of local business the national parties retained scarcely a vestige 
of national patriotism. Their behavior was dictated by the most 
selfish factional and personal motives. They did, indeed, secure 
the cooperation of the different branches of the government, but 
largely for corrupt or undesirable purposes; and after the work 
was done the real authors of it could hide behind the official divi- 
sion of responsibility. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the partial failure of American 
state governments is to be imputed chiefly to their lack of a cen- 
tralized responsible organization. In their case a very simple and 
very efficient legislative and administrative system is the more 
necessary, because only through such a machinery can the local 
public spirit receive any effective expression. It can hardly be 
expected that American citizens will bring as much public spirit to 
their local public business as to the more stirring affairs of the 
whole nation; and what local patriotism there is should be con- 
fronted by no unnecessary obstacles. If a mistake or on abuse 
occurs, the responsibility for it should be unmistakable and abso- 
lute, while if a reform candidate or party is victorious, they should 
control a machinery of goveniment wholly sufficient for their 
purposes. 

As soon as any attempt is made to devise a system which does 
concentrate responsibility and power, serious difficulties are en- 
countered, Concentration of responsibility can be brought about 
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in one of two ways — either by subordinating the legislature to 
the Gxecutivo or the executive to the legislature. There are prec- 
edents both hero and abroad in favor of each of these nretliods, 
and their comparative advantages must bo briefly sketched. 

The subordination of the executive to the legislature would con- 
form to the ooi'ly American political tradition. We have usually 
associated executive authority with arbitrary and despotic political 
methods, and we have tended to assume that a legislative body was 
much more representative of popular opinion. During or immedi- 
ately succeeding the Revolutionary War, the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states were endowed with almost complete control — a control 
which was subject only to the constitutional bills of rights; and 
it has been seriously and frequently proposed to revive this com- 
plete legislative responsibility. Under such a system, the legis- 
lature would elect the chief executive, if not the judicial officials; 
and it would become liko the British Parliament exclusively and 
comprehensively responsible for the work of government — both 
in its legislative and administrative branches. 

The foregoing typo of organization has so many theoretical 
advantages that one would liko to see it tried in sorao American 
states. But for the present it is not likely to bo tried. The ro- 
sponsibility of the legislature could not bo exercised without the 
creation of some institution corresponding to tho British Cabinet: 
and the whole tendency of American political dovolopmout has 
been away from any approach to tho English Parliamentary 
system. Whatever the theoretical advantages of legialativo 
omnipotence, it would constitute in this country a dangerous and 
dubious method of concentrating local governmental responsibility 
and power. It might succeed, in case it were accompanied by tho 
adoption of some effective measures for improving tho quality of 
tho representation — such, for instance, as the abandonment of 
all existing traditions necessitating the residence of tho represent- 
ative in the district he represents. This American political prac- 
tice always has and always will tend to give mediocrity to tho 
American popular repro.sontation, but it corresponds to one of the 
moat fundamental of American political prejudices, and for tho 
present its abandonment is out of the question. Tho work of 
improving tlio quality of the average American representative 
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from a small district appears to be hopeless, because as a matter of 
fact such small districts and the work imposed on their representa- 
tives can hardly prove tempting to ablemen; and unless the American 
legislator is really capable of becoming exceptionally representa- 
tive, the fastening of exclusive responsibility upon the state legis- 
latures could hardly result in immediate success. Its intrinsic 
merits might carry it to ultimate success, but not until it had 
transformed many American political practices and traditions. 

The truth is, that certain very deep and permanent causes under- 
lie American legislative degeneracy. When the American legisla- 
tive system was framed, a representative assembly possessed a much 
better chance than it does now of becoming a really representative 
body. It constituted at the time an effective vehicle for the for- 
mation and expression of public opinion. Public questions had 
not received the complete ventilation on the platform and in the 
press that they obtain at the present time; and in the debate of a 
representative assembly the chance existed of a really illuminating 
and formative conflict of opinion. Representatives were often 
selected, who were capable of adding something to the candid and 
serious consideration of a question of public policy. The need 
helped to develop men capable of meeting it. Now, however, 
American legislatures, with the partial exception of the Federal 
Senate, have ceased to be deliberative bodies. Public questions 
receive their effective discussion in the press ^and on the platform. 
Public opinion is definitely formed before the meeting of the leg- 
islature; and the latter has become simply a vehicle for realizing 
or betraying the mandates of popular opinion. Its function is or 
should be to devise or to help in the devising of means, necessary 
to accomplish a predetermined policy. Its members have little or 
no initiative and little or no independence. Legislative projects 
are imposed upon them either by party leaders, by special interests, 
or at times by the executive and public opinion. Their work is 
at best that of committee-men and at worst that of mercenaries, 
paid to betray their original employers. A successful attempt 
to bestow upon legislative bodies, composed of such doubtful 
material and subject to such equivocal traditions anything re- 
sembling complete governmental responsibility, would be a dan- 
gerous business. Legislatures have degenerated into the condition 
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of being merely agents, rather than principals in the work of gov- 
ernment; and the strength and the propriety of the contemporary 
movement in favor of the initiative and the referendum is to be 
attributed to this condition. 

The increasing introduction of the referendum into the local 
political organization is partly a recognition of the fact that 
the legislatures have ceased to play an independent part in the 
work of government. There is every reason to believe that here- 
after the voters will obtain and keep a much more complete and 
direct control over the making of their laws than that which they 
have exerted hitherto; and the possible desirability of the direct 
exercise of this function cannot be disputed by any loyal demo- 
crat. The principle upon which the referendum is based is un- 
impeachable; but a question remains as to the manner in which 
the principle of direct legislation can be best embodied in a piece 
of practical political machinery; and the attempt to solve this 
question involves a consideration of the general changes in our 
system of local government, which may be required, as a result of 
the application of the new principle. 

The necessary limits of this discussion forbid any exhaustive 
consideration of the foregoing questions; and I must content 
myself with a brief summary of the method in which the principle 
of direct legislation can be made the part of an efficient local po- 
litical system. The difficulty is to find some means of distinguish- 
ing that part of the legislative responsibility which should be 
retained by the people and that part which, in order to be effec- 
tively redeemed, must be delegated. Obviously the part to be 
retained is the function of accepting or rejecting certain general 
proposals respecting state organization or policy. An American 
electorate is or should be entirely competent to decide whether 
in general it wishes gambling or the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to be suppressed, whether it is willing or unwilling to delegate large 
judicial and legislative authority to commissions, or whether it 
wishes to exempt buildings from local taxation. In retaining the 
power of deciding for itself these broad questions of public legis- 
lative policy, it is exercising a function, adapted to the popular in- 
telligence and both disciplinary and formative in its effect on those 
who take the responsibility seriously. Under any system of popu- 
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lar government — even under a parliamentary system — such 
general questions are eventually submitted to popular decision; 
and the more decisively they can be submitted, the better. On 
the other hand, there is a large part of the work of government, 
which must be delegated by the people to select individuals, 
because it can be efficiently exercised only by peculiarly experi- 
enced or competent men. The people are capable of passing upon 
the general principle embodied in a proposed law; but they cannot 
be expected to decide with any certainty of judgment about amend- 
ments or details, which involve for their intelligent consideration 
technical and special knowledge. Efficient law-making is as much 
a matter of well-prepared and well-tempered detail as it is of an 
excellent general principle, and this branch of legislation must 
necessarily be left to experts selected in one way or another to 
represent the popular interest. How can they best be selected and 
what should be their functions ? 

An answer to these questions involves a consideration of the 
changes which the referendum should bring with it in the whole 
system of local government — an aspect of the matter which ac- 
cording to the usual American habit has hitherto been neglected. 
In states like Oregon the power of initiating and consummating 
legislation is bestowed on the electorate without being taken away 
from the legislature; and a certain share of necessary political 
business is left to a body which has been expressly declared un- 
worthy to exercise a more important share of the same task. A 
legislative body, whose responsibilities and power are still further 
reduced, will probably exercise their remaining functions with 
even greater incompetence, and will, if possible, be composed of a 
still more inferior class of legislative agents. If the legislature is 
to perform the inferior but still necessary functions that will 
necessarily remain in its hands, an attempt should certainly be 
made to obtain a better quality of representation. No direct 
system of state government can constitute any really substantial 
improvement on the existing system, unless either the legislature 
is deprived of all really essential functions, or the quality of its 
membership improved. 

The legislature, or some representative body corresponding to 
it, cannot, however, be deprived of certain really essential functions. 
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The task of preparing legislation for reference to the people, so 
that a question of public policy will be submitted in a decisive and 
acceptable form, belongs naturally to a representative body; and 
the same statement is true respecting the legislative work es- 
sential to the administration of a state’s business affairs. The 
supply bills demand an amount of inspection in detail, which can 
obtain only by expert supervision; and so it is in respect to various 
minor legislative matters which do not raise question of general 
policy but which amount to little more than problems of local 
administrative detail. A representative body must be provided 
which shall perform work of this kind; and again, it must be 
said that existing legislatures would perform these more restricted 
functions even worse than they have performed a completer 
legislative duty. Their members are experts in nothing but petty 
local politics. They are usually whblly incapable of drawing a 
bill, or of passing intelligently on matters either of technical or 
financial detail. If they represent anything, it is the interest of 
their district rather than that of the state. The principle of direct 
legislation, in order to become really constructive, must bring with 
it a more effective auxiliary machinery than any which existing 
legislatures can supply. 

The kind of machinery needed can be deduced from the charac- 
ter of the work. The function of the representative body, needed 
under a system of direct legislation, is substantially that of a leg- 
islative and administrative council or commission. It should 
be an experienced body of legal, administrative, and financial ex- 
perts, comparatively limited in numbers, and selected in a manner 
to make them solicitous of the interests of the whole state. They 
should be elected, consequently, from comparatively large dis- 
tricts, or, if possible, by the electorate of the whole state under 
some system of cumulative voting. The work of such a council 
would not be in any real sense legislative; audits creation would 
simply constitute a candid recognition of the plain fact that our 
existing legislatures, either with or without the referendum, no 
longer perform a responsible legislative function. It would be 
tantamount to a scientific organization of the legislative com- 
mittees, which at the present time exercise an efficient control 
over the so-called legislative output. This council would mediate 
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between the governor^ who administered the laws, and the people, 
who enacted them. It would constitute a check upon the governor, 
and would in turn be checked by him; while it would act in relation 
to the people as a sort of technical advisory commission, with the 
duty of preparing legislation for popular enactment or rejection. 

But how would such specific legislative proposals originate ? 
Before answering this question let us consider how important 
bills actually originate under the existing system. They are in 
almost every case imposed upon the legislature by some outside 
influence. Sometimes they are prepared by corporation lawyers 
and are introduced by the special corporation representatives. 
Sometimes they originate with the party “bosses,” and are in- 
tended to promote some more or less important partisan purpose. 
Sometimes they are drawn by associations of reformers, and go to 
the legislature with whatever support from public opinion the 
association can collect. Finally, they are frequently introduced 
at the suggestion of the governor; and of late years during the 
growth of the reform movement, the executive has in point of fact 
become more and more responsible for imposing on the legislature 
laws desired or supposed to be desired by the electorate. Of these 
different sources of existing legislation, the last suggests a man- 
ner of initiating legislation, which is most likely to make for the 
efficient concentration of governmental responsibility. The gov- 
ernor should be empowered not merely to suggest legislation to the 
council, but to introduce it into the council. His right to intro- 
duce legislation need not be exclusive, but bills introduced by him 
should have a certain precedence and their consideration should 
claim a definite amount of the counciks time. The council would 
possess, of course, full right of rejection or amendment. In the 
case of rejection or an amendment not acceptable to the governor 
the question at issue would be submitted to popular vote. 

The method of originating legislation suggested above is, of 
course, entirely different from that ordinarily associated with the 
referendum. According to the usual methods of direct legisla- 
tion, any body of electors of a certain size can effect the introduc- 
tion of a bill and its submission to popular vote; but a method of 
this, kind is really no method at all. It allows the electorate to 
be bombarded with a succession of legislative proposals, turning 
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perhaps on radical questions of public policy like the single tax, 
which may be well or ill drawn, which may or may not be living 
questions of the day, which may or may not have received suffi- 
cient preparatory discussion, and which would keep public opinion 
in a wholly unnecessary condition of ferment. Some organized 
control over the legislative proposals submitted to popular approval 
is absolutely necessary; and the sort of control suggested above 
merely conforms to the existing unofficial practice of those states 
wherein public opinion has been aroused. The best reform leg- 
islation now enacted usually originates in executive mansions. 
Why should not the practice be made official? If it were so, 
every candidate for governor would have to announce either a 
definite legislative policy or the lack of one; and the various items 
composing this policy would be fully discussed during the cam- 
paign. In proposing such a policy the governor would be held 
to a high sense of responsibility. He could not escape from the 
penalties of an unwise, an ill-drawn, or a foolhardy legislative 
proposal. At the same time he would be obliged constantly to 
meet severe criticism both as to the principle and details of his 
measures on the part of the legislative council. Such ciiticism 
would fasten upon any weakness and would sufficiently protect 
the public against the submission of unnecessary, foolish, or dan- 
gerous legislative proposals. 

I am aware, of course, that the plan of legislative organization, 
vaguely sketched above, will seem to be most dubious to the great 
majority of Americans, intelligently interested in political matters; 
but before absolutely condemning these suggestions as wild or 
dangerous, the reader should consider the spirit in which and the 
purpose for which they are made. My intention has not been to 
prepare a detailed plan of local governmental organization and to 
stamp it as the only one, which is correct in principle and coherent in 
detail. In a sense I care nothing about the precise suggestions sub- 
mitted in the preceding paragraphs. They are offered, not as a 
definite plan of local political organization, but as the illustration 
of a principle. The principle is that both power and responsibility 
in affairs of local government should be peculiarly concentrated. 
It cannot be concentrated without some simplification of machinery 
and without giving either the legislature or the executive a domi- 
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nant authority. In the foregoing plan the executive has been 
made dominant, because as a matter of fact recent political experi- 
ence has conclusively proved that the executives, elected by the 
whole constituency, are much more representative of public opinion 
than are the delegates of petty districts. One hundred district 
agents represent only one hundred districts and not the whole state, 
or the state in so far as it is whole. In the light of current Ameri- 
can political realities the executive deserves the greater share of re- 
sponsibility and power; and that is why the proposal is made to 
bestow it on him. The other details of the foregoing plan have 
been proposed in a similar spirit. They are innovations; but they 
are innovations which may naturally (and perhaps should) result 
from certain living practices and movements in American local 
pohtics. They merely constitute an attempt to give those ideas 
and practices candid recognition. No such reorganization may 
ever be reached in American local government; and I may have 
made essential mistakes in estimating the real force of certain 
current practices and the real value of certain remedial expedients. 
But on two points the argument admits of no concession. Any 
practical scheme of local institutional reform must be based on the 
principle of more concentrated responsibility and power, and it must 
be reached by successive experimental attempts to give a more 
consistent and efidcient form to actual American political practices. 

The bestowal upon an executive of increased official responsi- 
bility and power will be stigmatized by old-fashioned Democrats” 
as dangerously despotic; and it may be admitted that in the case of 
the central government, any official increase of executive power 
might bring with it the risk of usurpation. The Constitution of the 
United States has made the President a much more responsible and 
vigorous executive in his own sphere of action than are the gov- 
ernors of the several states in theirs; and he can with his present 
power exercise a tolerably effective control over legislation. But 
the states, for reasons already given, are protected against the worst 
possible consequences of illegal usurpation; and in any event the 
people, in case their interests were threatened, could make use of a 
simple and absolutely effective remedy. The action of the governor 
or of any member of the legislative council could be challenged 
by the application of the recall. He could be made to prove his 
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loyalty to the Constitution and to the public interest by the holding 
of a special election at the instance of a suflBicient number of voters; 
and if he could not justify any possibly dubious practices, he could 
be displaced and replaced. The recall is for this purpose a useful 
and legitimate political device. It has the appearance at the first 
glance of depriving an elected official of the sense of independence 
and security which he may derive from his term of office; and un- 
questionably if applied to officials who served for very short terms 
and exercised no effective responsibility during service it would 
deprive them of what little power of public service they possessed. 
On the other hand, it is right that really responsible and vigorous 
officials serving for comparatively long terms should be subjected 
to the check of a possible recall of the popular trust. 

No plan of political organization can in the nature of things offer 
an absolute guarantee that a government will not misuse its 
powers; but a government of the kind suggested, should it prove 
to be either corrupt or incompetent, could remain in control only 
by the express acquiescence of the electorate. Its corruption and 
incompetence could not be concealed, and would inevitably entail 
serious consequences. On the other hand, the results of any pecul- 
iar efficiency and political wisdom would be equally conspicuous. 
Men of integrity, force, and ability would be tempted to run for 
office by the stimulating opportunity offered for effective achieve- 
ment. Such a government would, consequently,^ press into its ser- 
vice whatever public-spirited and energetic men the community 
possessed; and it would represent not an inferior or even an average 
standard public opinion and ideas, but the highest standard which 
the people could be made to accept. Provided only the voters 
themselves were on the whole patriotic, well-intentioned, and loyal, 
it would be bound to make not for a stagnant routine, but for a 
gradually higher level of local political action, 

II 

STATE ADMIKISTHATIVE REFORM 

The foregoing discussion of the means which may be taken to 
make American local governments more alive to their responsi- 
bilities has been confined to the department of legislation. The 
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department of administration is, however, almost equally impor- 
tant; and some attempt must be made to associate with a reform 
of the local legislature a reform of the local administration. The 
questions of administrative eJB&ciency and the best method of ob- 
taining it demand special and detailed consideration. In this case 
the conclusions reached will apply as much to the central and mu- 
nicipal as they do to the state administrations; but the whole mat- 
ter of administrative efhciency can be most conveniently discussed 
in relation to the proper organization of a state government. The 
false ideas and practices which have caused so much American 
administrative inefficiency originated in the states and thence in- 
fected the central government. On the other hand, the reform 
of these practices made its first conquests at Washington and there- 
after was languidly and indifferently taken over by many of the 
states. The state politicians have never adopted it in good faith, 
because real administrative efficiency would, by virtue of the means 
necessarily taken to accomplish it, undermine the stability of the 
political machine. The power of the machine can never be broken 
without a complete reform of our local administrative systems; 
and the discussion of that reform is more helpful in relation to 
the state than in relation to the central government. 

Civil service reform was the very first movement of the kind to 
make any headway in American politics. Within a few years after 
the close of the War it had waxed into an issue which the politicians 
could not ignore; and while its first substantial triumph was post- 
poned until late in the seventies, it has, on the whole, been more 
completely accepted than any important reforming idea. It has 
secured the energetic support of every President during the last 
twenty-five years; it has received at all events the verbal homage of 
the two national parties; and it can point to affirmative legislation 
in the great majority of the states. It meets at the present time 
with practically no open and influential opposition. Nevertheless, 
the merit system” has not met the expectations of its most 
enthusiastic supporters. Abuses have been abolished wherever the 
reform has been introduced, but the abolition of abuses has not 
made for any marked increase of efficiency. The civil service is 
still very far from being in a satisfactory condition either in the 
central, state, or municipal offices. Moreover, the passage of 
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reform laws has not had any appreciable effect upon the vitality 
or the power of the professional politician. The machine has, on 
the whole, increased rather than diminished in power, during the 
past twenty-five years. Civil service reform is no longer as vigor- 
ously opposed as it used to be, because it is no longer feared. The 
politicians have found that in its ordinary shape it really does not do 
them any essential harm. The consequence is that the agitation 
has drifted to the rear of the American political battle, and fails to 
excite either the enthusiasm, the enmity, or the interest that it did 
fifteen years ago. 

Its partial failure has been due to the fact that the reformers 
merely attacked one of the symptoms of a disease which was more 
deeply rooted and more virulent than they supposed. They were 
outraged by the appointment of administrative oflScials solely 
as a reward for partisan service and without reference to their 
qualifications for their oflEcial duties; and two means were devised 
to strike at this abuse. Lower administrative officials were pro- 
tected in their positions by depriving their superiors of the power of 
removing them except for cause; and it was provided that new 
appointments should be made from lists of candidates whose 
eligibility was guaranteed by their ability to pass examinations in 
subjects connected with the work of the office. These were un- 
doubtedly steps in a better direction; but they have failed to be 
effective, because the attempt to secure a more meritorious selection 
of public servants was not applied to higher grades of the service. 
At the head of every public office was a man who had been ap- 
pointed or elected chiefly for partisan reasons; who served only for 
a short time; who could become familiar with the work of his office, 
if at all, only slowly; and who, because of his desire to be sur- 
rounded by his own henchmen, was the possible enemy of the per- 
manent staff. The civil service laws have been designed, conse- 
quently, to a very considerable extent for the purpose of protecting 
the subordinates against their chiefs; and that is scarcely to be 
conceived as a method of organizing administrative employees 
helpful to administrative efficiency. The chiefs were allowed com- 
paratively little effective authority over their subordinates, and 
subordinates could not be held to any effective responsibility. 
A premium was placed upon ordinary routine work which ob- 
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served carefully all the official forms, but which was calculated 
with equal care not to task its perpetrators. 

The American civil service will never be really reformed by the 
sort of civil service laws which have hitherto been, passed — no 
matter how faithfully those laws may be executed. The only way 
in which administrative efficiency can be secured is by means of 
an organization which makes a departmental chief absolutely re- 
sponsible for energetic work and economical administration in his 
office; and no such responsibility can exist as long as his subordi- 
nates are independent of him. He need not necessarily have the 
power to discharge his subordinates, except with the consent of a 
Board of Inspectors; but he should have the power to promote 
them to positions of greater responsibility and income, or to de- 
grade them to comparatively insignificant positions. Efficiency 
cannot be secured in any other way, because no executive official 
can be held accountable for good work unless his control over his 
subordinates is effective. • So far as the existing civil service laws 
in city, state, and the United States fail to bestow full responsibil- 
ity, coupled with sufficient authority, upon departmental chiefs, 
they should be altered; and their alteration should be made part 
of any plan of constructive reform in the civil service. 

The responsibility of departmental chiefs and their effective 
authority over their subordinates necessarily imply changes in the 
current methods of selecting these officials. The prevailing meth- 
ods are unwise and chaotic. In some cases they are appointed 
by the chief executive. In other cases they are elected. But 
whether appointed or elected, they are selected chiefly for partisan 
service* They hold office only for a few years. They rarely 
have any particular qualification for their work. They cannot 
be expected either to take very much interest in their official 
duties or use their powers in an efficient manner. To give such 
temporary officeholders a large measure of authority over their 
subordinates would mean in the long run that such authority 
would be used chiefly for political purposes. Administrative 
efficiency, consequently, can only be secured by the adoption of a 
method of selecting departmental chiefs which will tend to make 
them expert public servants rather than politicians. They must be 
divorced from political associations. They must be emancipated 
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from political vicissitudes. The success of their career must de- 
pend exclusively upon the excellence of their departmental 
work. 

As long as these public servants are elected, no such result can 
be expected. The practice of electing the incumbents of subordi- 
nate executive positions inevitably invites the evasion of respon- 
sibility and the selection of the candidate chiefly for partisan 
service. When such a man stands for renomination or reelection, 
his administrative efficiency or inefficiency (unless the latter should 
chance to be particularly flagrant) does not affect his chances. 
He is renominated in case he has served his party well, or in case 
no one else who wants the job has in the meantime served it better. 
He is reelected in case his party happens to have kept public confi- 
dence. Departmental chiefs can be made responsible for their 
work only by being subordinated to a chief executive whose duty 
it is to keep his eye on his subordinates and who is accountable 
to the people for the efficient conduct of all the administrative 
offices. The former, consequently, must be selected by appoint- 
ment, they must be installed in office for an indefinite period, and 
they must be subject to removal by the chief executive. Those 
are terms upon which all private employees serve; and on no 
other terms will equally efficient results be obtained from public 
officials. ■ " 

Under a democratic political system there is, of course, no way 
of absolutely guaranteeing that any method of administrative 
organization, however excellent in itself, will accomplish the desired 
and the desirable result. Administrative authority must at some 
point always originate in an election. The election can delegate 
power only for a limited period. At the end of the limited period 
another executive will be chosen — possibly a man representing a 
wholly different political policy. Such a man will want his im- 
mediate advisers to share his political point of view; and it is 
always possible that in electing him the voters will make a mis- 
take and choose an incompetent and irresponsible person. An in- 
competent or disloyal executive could undoubtedly under such a 
system do much to disorganize the public service; but what will 
you have? There can be no efficiency without responsibility. 
There can be no responsibility mthout authority. The authority 
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and responsibility residing ultimately in the people must be dele- 
gated ; and it must not be emasculated in the process of delegation. 

If it is abused, the people should at all events be able to fix the 
offense and to punish the offender. At present our administration 
is organized chiefly upon the principle that the executive shall not 
be permitted to do much good for fear that he will do harm. 

It ought to be organized on the principle that he shall have full 
power to do either well or ill, but that if he does do ill, he will have 
no defense against punishment. The principle is the same as it is 
in the case of legislative responsibility. If under those conditions 
the voters should persist in electing incompetent or corrupt execu- 
tives, they would deserve the sort of government they would get 
and would probably in the end be deprived of their vote. 

A system of local government, designed for concentrating power 
and responsibility, might, consequently, be shaped along the 
following general lines. Its core would be a chief executive, 
elected for a comparatively longterm, and subject to recall under 
certain defined conditions. He would be surrounded by an execu- 
tive council, similar to the President's Cabinet, appointed by 
himself and consisting of a Controller, Attorney General, Secretary 
of State, Commissioner of Public Works, and the like. So far his 
position would not differ radically from that of the President 
of the United States, except that he would be subject to recall. 
But he would have the additional power of introducing legislation 
into a legislative council and, in case his proposed legislation were 
rejected or amended in an inacceptable manner, of appealing to the 
electorate. The legislative council would be elected from large 
districts and, if possible, by some cumulative system of voting. 
They, also, might be subject to recall. They would have the power, 
dependent on the governor's veto, of authorizing the appropriation 
of public money and, also, of passing on certain minor classes of 
legislation — closely associated with administrative functions. 
But in relation to all legislation of substantial importance express 
popular approval would be necessary. The chief executive should 
possess the power' of removing any administrative official in the 
employ of the state and of appointing a successor. He would be 
expected to choose an executive council who agreed with him in all 
essential matters of public policy, just as the President is expected 
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to appoint his Cabinet. His several councilors would be execu- 
tive officials, responsible for particular departments of the public 
service; but they would exercise their authority through perma- 
nent departmental chiefs — just as the Secretary of War delegates 
much of his authority to a chief of staff, or an English minister to a 
permanent under-secretary. The system could offer no guarantee 
that the subordinate departmental chiefs would be absolutely per- 
manent; but at all events they would not be changed at fixed 
periods or for irrelevant reasons. They would be just as perma- 
nent or as transient as the good of the service demanded. In so 
far, that is, as the system was carried out in good faith they would 
be experts, absolutely the masters of the technical business of 
the offices and of the abilities and services of their subordinates. 
The weak point in such administrative organization is undoubtedly 
the relation between the members of the governor’s council and 
their chiefs of staff ; but there must be a weak link in any organiza- 
tion which seeks to convert the changing views of public policy, 
dependent upon an election, into responsible, efficient, and de- 
tailed administrative acts. If the system were not accepted in 
good faith, if in the long run it were not carried out by officials, 
who were disinterestedly and intelligently working in the public 
interest, it would be bound to fail; but so would any method of 
political organization. This particular plan simply embodies the 
principle that the way to get good public service out of men is to 
give them a sufficient chance. 

Under the proposed system the only powers possessed by the 
state executive, not now bestowed upon the President of the United 
States, would consist in an express and an effective control over leg- 
islation. It would be his duty to introduce legislation whenever it 
was in his opinion desirable; and in case his bills were amended to 
death or rejected, it would be his right to appeal to the people. He 
would, in addition, appoint all state officials except the legislative 
council, and perhaps the judges of the highest court. On the 
other hand, he would be limited by the recall and he could not get 
any important legislative measure on the statute books except 
after severe technical criticism, and express popular consent. He 
could accomplish nothing without the support of public opinion; 
yet he could be held absolutely responsible for the good govern- 
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ment of the state. A demagogue elected to a position of such 
power and responsibility might do a great deal of harm; but if a 
democratic political body cannot distinguish between the leader- 
ship of able and disinterested men and self-seeking charlatans, the 
loss and perhaps the suffering, resulting from their indiscrimi- 
nate blindness, would constitute a desirable means of political 
education, — particularly when the demagogue, as in the case under 
consideration, could not really damage the foundations of the 
state. And the charlatan or the incompetent could be sent into 
retreat just as soon as exposed. The danger not only has a salutary 
aspect, but it seems a small price to pay for the chance, thereby 
afforded, for really efficient and responsible government. The chief 
executive, when supported by public opinion, would become a veri- 
table “Boss”; and he would inevitably be the sworn enemy of 
unofficial “Bosses” who now dominate local politics. He would 
■have the power to purify American local politics, and this power he 
'W'owld be obliged to use. The logic of his whole position would con- 
verb him into an enemy of the machine, in so far as the machine was 
usirig any governmental function for private, special, or partisan 
puri?oses. The real “Boss” would destroy the sham “Bosses”; 
and no other means, as yet suggested, will, I believe, be sufficient 
to accomplish such a result. 

After the creation of such a system of local government the 
power- of the professional politician would not last a year longer 
than the people wanted it to last. The governor would control 
the distribution of all those fruits of the administrative and legis- 
lative system upon which the machine has lived. There could be 
n/trafficldng in offices, in public contracts, or in legislation; and the 
,<han who wished to serve the state unofficially would have to do so 
from disinterested motives. Moreover, the professional politician 
could not only be destroyed, but he would not be needed. At pres- 
ent he is needed, because of the prodigious amormt of business 
entailed by the multiplicity of elective officials. Somebody must 
take charge of this political detail; and it has, as we have already 
remarked, drifted into the hands of specialists. These specialists 
cannot be expected to serve for nothing. Their effort to convert 
their work into a means of support is the source of the greater part 
of the petty American political corruption; and such corruption 
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will persist as long as any real need exists for the men who live 
upon it. The simplest way to dispense with the professional politi- 
cian is to dispense with the service he performs. Reduce the 
number of elective officials. Under the proposed method of organi- 
zation the number of elections and the number of men to be elected 
would be comparatively few. The voter would cast his ballot 
only for his local selectmen or commissioners, a governor, one or 
more legislative councilmen, the justices of the state court of 
appeals, and his Federal congressman and executive. The 
professional politician would be left without a profession. He 
would have to pass on his power to men who would be officially 
designated to rule the people for a limited period, and who could 
not escape full responsibility for their public performances. 

I have said that no less drastic plan of institutional reorganiza- 
tion will be sufficient to accomplish the proposed result; and a 
brief justification must be afforded for this statement. It was 
expected, for instance, that the secret Australian ballot would do 
much to undermine the power of the professional politician. He 
would be prevented thereby from controlling his followers and, 
in case of electoral trades, from “delivering the goods.^^ Well! 
the Australian ballot has been adopted more or less completely in 
the majority of the states; and it has undoubtedly made open elec- 
toral corruption more difficult and less common than it once was. 
But it has not diminished the personal and partisan allegiance 
on which the power of the local “Boss” is based; and it has done 
the professional politician as little serious harm as have the civil 
service laws. Neither can it be considered an ideal method of 
balloting for the citizens of a free democracy. Independent voting 
and the splitting of tickets is essential to a wholesome expression of 
public opinion; but in so far as such independence has to be pur- 
chased by secrecy its ultimate value may be doubted. Ameri- 
can politics will never be “purified” or its general standards im- 
proved by an independence which is afraid to come out into the 
open; and it is curious that with all the current talk about the 
wholesome effects of “publicity ” the reformed ballot sends a voter 
sneaking into a closet in order to perform his primary political duty. 
If American voters are more independent than they used to be, 
it is not because they have been protected by the state against the 
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penalties of independence, but because they have been aroused to 
more independent thought and action by the intrusion and the 
discussion of momentous issues. In the long run that vote which 
is really useful and significant is the vote cast in the open with a 
full sense of conviction and responsibility. 

Another popular reforming device which belongs to the same 
class and which will fail to accomplish the expected result is the 
system of direct primaries. It may well be that this device will in 
the long run merely emphasize the evil which it is intended to 
abate. It will tend to perpetuate the power of the professional 
politician by making his services still more necessary. Under it 
the number of elections will be very much increased, and the 
amount of political business to be transacted will grow in the same 
proportion. In one way or another the professional politician will 
transact this business; and in one way or another he will make it 
pay. Under a system of direct primaries the machine could not 
prevent the nomination of the popular candidate whenever pub- 
lic opinion was aroused; so it is with the existing system. But 
whenever public interest flags, — and it is bound to flag under such 
an absurd multiplication of elections and under such a complica- 
tion of electoral machinery, — the politicians can easily nominate 
their own candidates. Up to date no method has been devised 
which would prevent them from using their personal followers in 
the primary elections of both parties; and no such method can be 
devised without enforcing some comparatively fixed distinction 
between a Repubhcan and a Democrat, and thus increasing the 
difficulties of independent voting. In case the number of elective 
officials were decreased, as has been proposed above, there would 
be fewer objections to the direct primary. Under the suggested 
method of organization each election would become of such im- 
portance that public opinion would be awakened and would be 
likely to obtain effective expression ; and the balloting for the party 
candidates would arouse as much interest, particularly in the case of 
the dominant party, as the final election itself. In fact, the danger 
would be under such circumstances that the primaries would arouse 
too much interest, and that the parties would become divided into 
embittered and unscrupulous factions. Genuinely patriotic and 
national parties may exist ; but a genuinely patriotic faction within 
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a party would be a plant of much rarer growth. From every point 
of view, consequently, the direct primary has its doubtful aspects. 
The device is becoming so popular that it will probably prevail; 
and as it prevails, it may have the indirect beneficial result of 
diminishing the number of regular elections; but at bottom it is a 
clumsy and mechanical device for the selection of party candidates. 
It is merely one of the many means generated by American politi- 
cal practice for cheapening the ballot. The way to make votes 
important and effective is not to increase but to diminish their 
number. 

A democracy has no interest in maldng good government 
complicated, difficult, and costly. It has, on the contrary, every in- 
terest in so simplifying its machinery that only decisive decisions 
and choices are submitted to the voter. Every attempt should be 
made to arouse his interest and to turn his public spirit to account; 
and for that reason it should not be fatigued by excessive demands 
and confused by complicated decisions. The cost of government 
in time, ability, training, and energy should fall not upon the fol- 
lowers but upon the leaders; and the latter should have every 
opportunity to make the expenditure pay. Such is the object of 
the foregoing suggestions towards reconstruction which, radical 
as they may seem, have been suggested chiefly by an examination of 
the practical conditions of contemporary reform. Only by the 
adoption of some such plan can the reformers become something 
better than perpetual moral protestaiits who are fighting a battle 
in which a victory may be less fruitful than defeat. As it is, they 
are usually flourishing in the eyes of the American people a flask of 
virtue which, when it is uncorked, proves to be filled with oaths 
of office. The reformers must put strong wine into their bottle. 
They must make office-holding worth while by giving to the 
officeholders the power of effecting substantial public benefits. 

Ill 

POSSIBILITIES OF EFFECTIVE STATE ACTION 

The questions relating to the kind of reforms which these 
reorganized state governments might and should attempt to bring 
about need not be considered in any detail. In the case of the 
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states institutional reconstruction is necessarily prior to social 
reconstruction; and the objects for which their improved powers 
can be best used need at present only be indicated. These objects 
include, in fact, practically all the primary benefits which a state 
ought to confer upon its citizens; and it is because the states 
have so largely failed to confer these primary benefits that the re- 
construction necessarily assumes a radical complexion. It is ab- 
surd to discuss American local governments as agents of individual 
and social amelioration until they begin to meet their most essential 
and ordinary responsibilities in a more satisfactory manner. 

Take, for instance, the most essential function of all — that of 
maintaining order. A state government which could not escape 
and had the courage to meet its responsibilities would necessarily 
demand from the people a police force which was really capable 
of keeping the peace. It could not afford to rely upon local 
“posses” and the militia. It would need a state constabulary, 
subject to its control and numerous enough for all ordinary emer- 
gencies. Such bodies of state police, efficiently used, could not only 
prevent the lawlessness which frequently accompanies strikes, but 
it could gradually stamp out lynch law. Lynching, which is the 
product of excited local feeling, will never be stopped by the 
sheriffs, because they are afraid of local public opinion. It will 
never be stopped by the militia, because the militia is slow to 
arrive and is frequently undisciplined. But it can be stopped 
by a well-trained and . well-disciplined state constabulary, which 
can be quickly concentrated, and which would be independent of 
merely local public opinion. When other states besides Pennsyl- 
vania establish constabularies, it will be an indication that they 
really want to keep order; and when the Southern states in particu- 
lar organize forces of this kind, there will be reason to believe that 
they really desire to do justice to the negro criminal and remove one 
of the ugliest aspects of the race question. 

A well-informed state government would also necessarily recog- 
nize the intimate connection between the prevention of lynching 
and the speedy and certain administration of criminal justice. It 
would seek not merely to stamp out disorder, but to anticipate it 
by doing away with the substantial injustice wrought by the proce- 
dure of the great majority of American criminal courts. It is un- 
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necessary to dwell at any length upon the work of reorganization 
which would confront a responsible state government in relation to 
the punishment and the prevention of crime, because public opinion 
isbecoming aroused to the dangers which threaten American society 
from the escape of criminals and the lax and sluggish administration 
of the criminal laws. But the remark must be made that our exist- 
ing methods of framing, executing, and expounding criminal laws 
are merely an illustration of the extent to which the state govern- 
ments, under the influence of traditional legal and political precon- 
ceptions, have subordinated the collective social interest to that of 
the possible individual criminal; and no thorough-going reform will 
be possible until these traditional preconceptions have themselves 
been abandoned, and a system substituted which makes the state 
the efficient friend of the collective public interest and the selected 
individual. 

Assuming, then, that they use their increased powers more 
effectually for the primary duty of keeping order, and administer- 
ing civil and criminal justice, reforming state governments could 
proceed to many additional tasks. They could redeem very much 
better than they do their responsibility to their wards — the in- 
sane and the convicted criminals. At the present time some states 
have fairly satisfactory penitentiaries, reformatories, and insane 
asylums, while other states have utterly unsatisfactory ones; 
but in all the states both the machinery and the management are 
capable of considerable improvement. The steady increase both of 
crime and insanity is demanding the most serious consideration 
of the whole problem presented by social dereliction — particularly 
for the purpose of separating out those criminals and feeble-minded 
people who are capable of being restored to the class of useful 
citizens. In fact a really regenerated state government might 
even consider the possible means of preventing crime and insanity. 
It might have the hardihood to inquire whether the institution of 
marriage, which would remain under exclusive state protection, 
does not in its existing form have something to do with the preva- 
lence and increase of insanity and crime; and it might conceivably 
reach the conclusion that the enforced celibacy of hereditary 
criminals and incipient lunatics would make for individual and 
social improvement even more than would a maximum passenger 
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fare on the railroads of two cents a mile. Moreover, while their 
eyes were turned to our American success in increasing the social 
as weU as the economic output, they might pause a moment to 
consider the marvelous increase of divorces. They might reflect 
whether this increase, like that of the criminals and the insane, did 
not afford a possible subject of legislation, but I doubt whether 
even a regenerate state government would reach any very quick or 
satisfactory conclusions in respect to this matter. Public opinion 
does not appear to have decided whether the social fact of divorce 
abounding is to be considered as an abuse or as a fulfillment of the 
existing institution of marriage. 

Neither need the pernicious activity of such a government cease, 
after it has succeeded in radically improving its treatment of the 
criminal and its lunatics, and in possibly doing something to make 
the American home less precarious, if less cheerful. It might then 
turn its attention to the organization of labor, in relation to which, 
as we shall see presently, the states may have the opportunity 
for effective work. Or an inquiry might be made as to whether 
the educational system of the country, which should remain under 
exclusive state jurisdiction, is well adapted to the extremely 
complicated purpose of endowing its various pupils with the general 
and special training most helpful to the creation of genuine indi- 
viduals, useful public servants, and loyal and contented citizens of 
their own states. In this matter of education the state govern- 
ments, particularly in the North, have shown abundant and en- 
couraging good will; but it is characteristic of their general inefla- 
ciency that a good will has found its expression in a comparatively 
bad way. 

It would serve no good purpose to push any farther the list of 
excellent objects to which the state governments might devote their 
liberated and liberalized energies. We need only add that they 
would then be capable, not merely of more efiScient separate action, 
but also of far more profitable cooperation. In case the states 
were emancipated from their existing powerless subjection to indi- 
vidual, special, and parochial interests, the advantages of a system 
of federated states would be immediately raised to the limit. The 
various questions of social and educational reform can only be 
advanced towards a better understanding and perhaps a partial 
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solution by a continual process of experimentation — undertaken 
with the full appreciation that they were tentative and would be 
pushed further or withdrawn according to thenature of their results. 
Obviously a state government is a much better political agency for 
the making of such experiments than is a government whose 
errors would affect the population of the whole country. No bet- 
ter machinery for the accomplishment of a progressive programme 
of social reform could be advised than a collection of governments 
endowed with the powers of an American state, and really desirous 
of advancingparticular social questions towards their solution. Such 
a system would be flexible; it would provoke emulation; it would 
encourage initiative; and it would take advantage of local ebulli- 
tions of courage and insight and any peculiarly happy local collec- 
tion of circumstances. Finally, if in addition to the merits of a 
system of generous competition, it could add those of occasional 
consultation and cooperation, such as is implied by the proposed 
“House of Governors,” the organization for social reform would 
leave little to be desired. The governors who would meet in con- 
sultation would be the real political leaders of their several states; 
and they should meet, not so much for the purpose of agreeing 
upon any single group of reforming measures, as for the purpose of 
comparing notes obtained under widely different conditions and as 
the result of different legislative experiments. Just in so far as 
this mixture of generous competition and candid cooperation was 
seeldng to accomplish constructive social purposes, for which the 
powers of the states, each within its geographical limits, were fully 
adequate, just to that extent it could hardly fail to make headway 
in the direction of social reform. 

If the state governments are to reach their maximum useful- 
ness in the American political system, they must not only be self- 
denying in respect to the central government, but generous in 
respect to their creatures — the municipal corporations. There 
are certain business and social questions of exclusively or chiefly 
local importance which should be left to the municipal govern- 
ments; and it is as characteristic of the unregenerate state govern- 
ments of the past and the present that they have interfered where 
they ought not to interfere as that they have not interfered where 
they had an excellent opportunity for effective action. A politi- 
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cally regenerated state would guarantee in its constitution a much 
larger measure of home rule to the cities than they now enjoy, 
while at the same time the reformed legislative authority would en- 
deavor to secure the edifying exercise of these larger powers, not 
by an embarrassing system of supervision, but by the concentra- 
tion of the administrative power and reponsibility of the municipal 
authorities. I shall not attempt to define in detail how far the 
measure of home rule should go; but it may be said in general that 
the functions delegated or preserved should so far as possible be 
completely delegated or preserved. This rule cannot be rigidly 
applied to such essential functions of the state governments as the 
preservation of order and the system of education. The delegation 
of certain police powers and a certain control over local schools is 
considered at present both convenient and necessary, although in 
the course of time such may no longer be the case; but if these 
essential functions are delegated, the state should retain a certain 
supervision over the manner of their exercise. On the other hand, 
the municipality as an economic and business organism should be 
left pretty much to its own devices; and it is not too much to say 
that the state should not interfere in these matters at all, except 
under the rarest and most exceptional conditions. 

The reasons for municipal home rule in all economic and busi- 
ness questions are sufficiently obvious. A state is a political and 
legal body; and as a political and legal body it cannot escape its 
appropriate political and social responsibilities. But a state has in 
the great majority of cases no meaning at all as a center of economic 
organization and direction. The business carried on within state 
limits is either essentially related by competition to the national 
economic system, — or else it is essentially municipal in its scope 
and meaning. Of course, such a statement is not strictly true. 
The states have certain essential economic duties in respect to the 
conservation and development of agricultural resources and meth- 
ods and to the construction and maintenance of a comprehensive 
system of highways. But these legitimate economic responsibilities 
are not very numerous or very onerous compared to those which 
should be left to the central government on the one hand or to the 
municipal governments on the other. A municipality is a living 
center of economic activity — a genuine case of essentially local 
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economic interests. To be sure, the greater part of the manufactur- 
ing or commercial business transacted in a city belongs undubitably 
to the national economic system; but there is a minor part which, 
is exclusively local. Public service corporations which control 
franchises in cities do not enter into inter-state commerce at all — 
except in those unusual cases (as in New York) where certain 
parts of the economic municipal body are situated in another 
state. They should be subject, consequently, to municipal juris- 
diction and only that. The city alone has anything really im- 
portant to gain or to lose from their proper or improper treatment; 
and its legal responsibility should be as complete as its economic 
localization is real. 

There is no need of discussing in any detail the way in which a 
municipal government which does enjoy the advantage of home 
rule and an efficient organization can contribute to the work of 
national economic and social reconstruction. Public opinion is 
tending to accept much more advanced ideas in this field of munici- 
pal reform than it is in any other part of the political battle-field. 
Experiments are already being tried, looking in the direction of 
an increasingly responsible municipal organization, and an in- 
creasing assumption by the city of economic and social functions. 
Numerous books are being written on various aspects of the 
movement, which is showing the utmost vitality and is constantly 
making progress in the right direction. In all probability, the 
American city will become in the near future the most fruitful 
field for economically and socially constructive experimentation; 
and the effect of the example set therein will have a beneficially 
reactive effect upon both state and Federal politics. The benefits 
which the city governments can slowly accomplish within their 
own jurisdiction are considerable. They do not, indeed, constitute 
the exclusive “Hope of Democracy,” because the ultimate demo- 
cratic hope depends on the fulfillment of national responsibilities; 
and they cannot deal effectively with certain of the fundamental 
social questions. But by taking advantage of its economic oppor- 
tunities, the American city can gradually diminish the economic 
stress within its own jurisdiction. It has unique chance of appro- 
priating for the local community those sources of economic value 
which are created by the community, and it has an equally unique 
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opportunity of spending the money so obtained for the amelioration 
of the sanitary, if not of the fundamental economic and social, 
condition of the poorer people. 

There is, finally, one fundamental national proldem with which 
the state governments, no matter to what extent they may be 
liberated and invigorated, are wliolly ineompelent to deal. The 
regulation of commerce, tlie control of corporations, and the still 
more radic:d questions connected with the distrilmtion of wealth 
and the p^e^anltion of poverty — - questions of this kind should be 
left extdusively to the central government; or in case they arc to 
any extent allowed to remain under tlie jurisdiction of the states, 
they should exercise such jurisdieiiou as the agents of the central 
government. The state governments lack and must always lack 
the powiT and the independence necessary to deal with this whole 
group of problems; and us long as they remain preoccupied there- 
with, their effective energy and good intentions will be diverted 
from the consideration of tliose as})Octs of politiiad and social re- 
form wiili which they are peculiarly competent to d('aL The whole 
future prosperity and persistemu! of the American Federal system 
is Ijound uj) in the progressive solution of this group of problems; 
and if it is left to the conflicting jurisdictions of the central and 
local goV(Tnments, the American democracy will have to abandon, 
in this respect the idea of seeking the realization of a really na- 
tional policy. Justification for these statements will be offered in 
the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 

PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION — (continued) 

A ny proposal to alter the responsibilities and powers now en- 
joyed by the central and the state governments in respect to 
the control of corporations and the distribution of wealth involves, 
of course, the Federal rather than the state constitutions; and the 
amendment of the former is both a more difficult and a more dan- 
gerous task than is the amendment of the latter. A nation cannot 
afford to experiment with its fundamental law as it may and must 
experiment with its local institutions. As a matter of fact the 
Federal Constitution is very much less in need of amendment than 
are those of the several states. It is on the whole an admirable 
system of law and an efficient organ of government ; and in most 
respects it should be left to the ordinary process of gradual amend- 
ment by legal construction until the American people have advanced 
much farther towards the realization of a national democratic pol- 
icy. Eventually certain radical amendments will be indispensable 
to the fulfillment of the American national purpose; but except 
in one respect nothing of any essential importance is to be gained 
at present by a modification of the Federal Constitution. This 
exception is, however, of the utmost importance. For another 
generation or two any solution of the problem of corporation 
control, and of all the other critical problems connected therewith, 
will be complicated, confused, and delayed by the inter-state 
commerce clause, and by the impossibility, under that clause, of 
the exercise of any really effective responsibility and power by 
the central government. The distinction between domestic and 
inter-state commerce which is implied by the Constitutional dis- 
tribution of powers is a distinction of insignificant economic or 
industrial importance; and its necessary legal enforcement makes 
the carrying out of an efficient national industrial policy almost 
impossible. 

Under the inter-state commerce clause, a corporation conduct- 
ing, as all large companies do, both a state and an inter-state 
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business^ is subject to several supplementary jurisdictions. It is 
subject, of course, priinaril^^ to the laws of the state under which 
it is organizeil, and to the laws of the same state regulating its 
own particular form of industrial operation* It is subject, also, to 
any conditions wliich the legislatures of other states may wish 
to impose u])on its business, — in so far as that business is trans- 
acted within their jurisdictions. Finally, it is subject to any reg- 
ulation which the central government may impose upon its inter- 
state transactions, From the standpoint of legal supervision, 
consequently, the affairs of such a corporation are divided into 
a series of compartments, each compartment being determined 
by certain arbitrary geographical lines — lines which do not, like 
the boundaries of a municipality, correspond to any significant 
economic division. As long as such a method of supervision 
endures, no effective regulation of commerce or industry is possible. 
A corporation is not a commercial Pooh-Bah, divided into un- 
related sections. It is an industrial and commercial individual. 
The business which it transacts in one state is vitally rclat;ed to 
the busine.ss which it transacts in other states; and even in those rare 
cases of the restriction of a business to the limits of a single state, 
the purchasing and selling matle in its interest necessarily com- 
pete with inter-state transactions in the same products. Thus 
the Constitutional distinction between state and inter-state com- 
merce is irrelevant to the real facts of American industry and 
trade. 

In the past the large corporations have, on the whole, rather 
preferred state to centralized regulation, because of the necessary 
Sneffldency of the former. Inti^r-state railroad companies usually 
exercised a dominant influemeo in those states under the laws 
of whitdi they had incorporated; and this influence was so bene- 
fteial to them that they were quite willing for the sake of preserving 
it to sul)Bidi7ie the political machine and pay a certain amount of 
blackmail. In this way the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
exercised a dominant influence in the politics of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; the New York Central wuis not afraid of 
imything that could happen at Albany; the Boston and Maine 
pretty well controlled the legislation of the state of New Hampshire; 
and tibe Southern I^acific had its own will in California. Probably 
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in these and other instances the railroads acquired their political 
influence primarily for purposes of protection. It was the cheapest 
form of blaclanail they could pay to the professional politicians; 
and in this respect they differed from the public service corpora- 
tions, which have frequently been active agents of corruption in 
order to obtain public franchises for less than their value. But 
once the railroads had acquired their political influence, they 
naturally used it for their own purposes, .They arranged that the 
state railroad commissioners should be their clerks, and that taxa- 
tion should not press too heavily upon them. They were big 
enough to control the public officials whose duty it was to super- 
vise them; and they were content with a situation which left them 
free from embarrassing interference without being over-expensive. 

The situation thereby created, however, was not only extremely 
undesirable in the public interest, but it was at bottom extremely 
dangerous to the railroads. These companies were constantly 
extending their mileage, increasing their equipment, improving 
their terminals, and enlarging their capital stock. Their opera- 
tions covered many different states, and their total investments 
ran far into the hundreds of millions of dollars. In the meantime 
they remained subj ect to one or several different political authorities 
whose jurisdiction extended over only a portion of their line and a 
fraction of their business, but who could none the less by unwise 
interference throw the whole system out of gear, and compromise 
the earning power of many millions of dollars invested in other 
states. Moreover, they could, if they chose, make all this trouble 
with a comparative lack of responsibility, because only a fraction 
of the ill effects of this foolish regulation would be felt within the 
guilty state. As a matter of fact many railroads had experiences 
of this kind with the Western states, and were obliged to defend 
themselves against legislative and administrative dictation, which 
if it did not amount to confiscation, always applied narrow and 
rigid restrictive methods to a delicate and complicated economic 
situation. Most of the large Eastern and some of the large W estern 
companies purchased immunity from such “supervision,^^ and 
were well content; but it was mere blindness on their part not 
to understand that such a condition, with the ugly corruption 
it involved, could not continue. The time was bound to come 
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when an aroused public opinion would undermine their ^Tnfluencej” 
and would retaliate by imposing upon them restrictions of a most 
embarrassing and expensive character. In so doing the leaders of 
a reformed and aromscd public opinion might be honestly seeking 
only legitimate regulation; but the more the state authorities 
sought conscientiously to regulate the railroads the worse the 
confusion they would create. The railroads could not escape 
some restrictive supervision; neither were they oldiged wholly to 
submit to it on the part of any one state. Tlie situation of a 
railroad running through half a do?;en vstates, and subject to the 
contradictory and iiTesponsil>le orcler.s of half a dozen legislatures 
or commissions might well become intolerable. 

Just this sort of thing has been recently happening. The state 
authorities began to realize that their lax methods of railway 
supervision wore being used as an argument for increased Federal 
interference. So the state governments arose in their might and 
began furiously to ^‘regukate’^ the railroads. Commissions were 
constituted or rc-constituted, and extremely drastic powers were 
granted to these officials in respect to the operation of the rail- 
roads, the rates and tlie fa^t^s charged, and their financial policies. 
Bills were passed severely restricting the rights whi(‘h companies 
had enjoyed of owning the stock of connecting railroads. Many 
of the states sought to forbid the companies from charging more 
than two cents a mile for passenger fares. The issuing of passes 
except under severe restrictions was made illegal. The rail- 
road companies were suddenly confronted by a mass of hostile and 
conflicting legislation which represented for tlie mo.st part an hon- 
est attempt to fulfill a neglected responsibility, hut wliose eflort 
on the whole merely embarrassed the operations of the roads, and 
which in many instances failed to protect the real pulilic interests 
involved. Even when this legislation was not ignorantly and 
unwisely conceived, and even when it was prepared by well- 
informed and well-intentioned men, it was informed by con- 
tradictory ideas and a false conception of the genuine abuses and 
their necessary remedies. Consequently, a certain fraction of intel- 
ligent and disinterested public opinion began soon to realize that 
the results of a vigorous attempt on the part of the state gov- 
ernments to use their powers and to fulfill their responsibilities in 
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respect to the railroads were actually worse and more dangerous 
to the public interest than was the previous neglect. The neglect 
of the responsibility implied corruption, because it provoked 
blackmail. The vigorous fulfillment of the responsibility implied 
confusion, cross-purposes, and excessive severity, because the 
powers of a single state were too great within its specific juris- 
diction and absolutely negligible beyond. 

The railroad companies suffer more from this piecemeal and 
conflicting regulation than do corporations engaged in manufactur- 
ing operations, not only because they discharge a peculiarly public 
function, but because their business, particularly in its rate- 
making aspect, suffers severely from any division by arbitrary 
geographical lines. But all large inter-state corporations are more 
or less in the same situation. Corporations such as the Standard 
Oil Company and some of the large New York life insurance com- 
panies are confronted by the alternative either of going out of 
business in certain states, or of submitting to restrictions which 
would compromise the efficiency of their whole business policy. 
Doubtless they have not exhausted the evasive and dilatory 
methods which have served them so well in the past; but little 
by little the managers of these corporations are coming to realize 
that they are losing more than they gain from subjection to so 
many conflicting and supplementary jurisdictions. Little by 
little they are coming to realize that the only way in which their 
businesses can obtain a firm legal standing is by means of Federal 
recognition and exclusive Federal regulation. They would like 
doubtless to continue to escape any effective regulation at all; 
but without it they cannot obtain effective recognition, and in 
the existing ferment of public opinion recognition has become more 
important to them than regulation is dangerous. 

Many important financiers and corporation lawyers are still 
bitterly opposed to any effective centralized regulation, even if 
accompanied by recognition; but such opposition is not merely 
inaccessible to the lessons of experience, but is blinded by theoret- 
ical prejudice. Doubtless the position of being, on the one hand, 
inefficiently regulated by the state governments, and, on the other 
hand, of being efficiently protected in all their essential rights 
by the Federal courts — doubtless such a situation seems very 
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attractive to men who need a very free hand for the accomplish- 
ment of their business purposes; but they should be abP to 
understand that it would necessarily produce endless friction. 
The states may well submit to the constant extension of a protecting 
arm to corporations by the Federal courts, provided the central 
government is accomplishing more efficiently than can any com- 
bination of state governments the amount of supervision de- 
manded by the public interest. But if the Federal courts are to 
be constantly invoked, in order to thwart the will of state legis- 
latures and commissions, and if at the same time the authority 
which protects either neglects or is unable effectively to super- 
vise, there is bound to be a revival of anti-Pederal feeling in its 
most dangerous form. Whatever the corporations may suffer 
from the efficient exercise of Federal regulative powers, they have 
far more to fear from the action of the state governments — pro- 
vided such action proceeds from an irresponsible local radicalism 
embittered by being thwarted. The public opinion on which the 
corporations must depend for fair treatment is national rather 
than local; and just in as far as they can be made subject to ex- 
clusive centralized jurisdiction, just to that extent is there a good 
chance of their gradual incorporation into a nationalized economic 
and legal system. 

The control of the central government over commerce and the 
corporations should consequently be substituted for the control of 
the states rather than added thereto; and this action should be 
taken not in order to enfeeble American local governments, but to 
invigorate them. The enjoyment by any public authority of a 
function which it cannot efficiently perform is always a source of 
weakness rather than of strength; and in this particular case it 
is a necessary source, not merely of weakness, but of corruption. 
The less the state governments have to do with private corpora- 
tions whose income is greater than their own, the better it will 
be for their morals, and the more effectively are they hkely to per- 
form their own proper and legitimate functions. Several genera- 
tions may well elapse before the American public opinion will* 
learn this lesson; and even after it is well learned there will be 
enormous and peculiar obstacles to be removed before they can 
turn their instruction to good account. But in the end the Ameri- 
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can Federal Constitution, like all the Federal Constitutions framed 
during the past century, will have to dispense with the distinction 
between state and inter-state commerce; and the national author- 
ity will prevail, not because there is any peculiar virtue in the 
action of the central government, but because there is a peculiar 
vice in asking the state governments to regulate matters beyond 
their effective jurisdiction. 


II 

THE RECOGNITION OE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

The central government in its policy toward the large corpora- 
tions must adopt one of two courses. Either it must discriminate 
in their favor or it must discriminate against them. The third 
alternative — that of being what is called “impartial ^ — has no 
real existence; and it is essential that the illusory nature of a policy 
of impartiality should in the beginning be clearly understood. 

A policy of impartiality is supposed to consist in recognizing the 
existence of the huge industrial and railroad organizations, while 
at the same time forbidding them the enjoyment of any of those 
little devices whereby they have obtained an unfair advantage 
over competitors. It would consist, that is, of a policy of recog- 
nition tempered by regulation; and a policy of this kind is the one 
favored by the majority of conservative and fair-minded reformers. 
Such a policy has unquestionably a great deal to recommend it 
as a transitional means of dealing wdth the problem of corporate 
aggrandizement, but let there be no mistake: it is not really a 
policy of strict neutrality between the small and the large indus- 
trial agent. Any recognition of the large corporations, any suc- 
cessful attempt to'give them a legal standing as authentic as their 
economic efl&ciency, amounts substantially to a discrimination in 
their favor. 

The whole ofidcial programme of regulation does not in any effect- 
ive way protect their competitors. Unquestionably these large 
corporations have in the past thrived partly on illegal favors, such 
as rebates, which would be prevented by the oflnlcial programme of 
regulation ; but at the present time the advantage which they enjoy 
over their competitors is independent of such practices. It de- 
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ponds upon thoir capture and occupation of certain essentival stra- 
tegic positions in the economic battle-field. It depends upon 
abundant capital, which enabk‘S i t to take ad^alntage of every oppor- 
tunity, and to buy and sell to the lies! advantage. It dependvS upon 
the permanent appropriation of evsseiitial supplies of raw materials, 
such as iron ore and coal, or of terminals in large cities, which can- 
not now be duplicated. It depends upon possibilities of economic 
industrial management and of the systeinatic‘> development of 
individual industrial ability and experience which exist to a pe- 
culiar degree in large industrial enterprises. None of these sources 
of economic efficiency will be in any way diminished by the offi- 
cial programme of regulation, The corporations will still possess 
substantially all of their existing advantages over tlieir competitors, 
while to these w'ill be added the additional one of an unimpeach- 
able legal stamling. Like^ the life insurance companies after the 
process of purgation, they w’ill bo able largely to reduce expenses 
by abolishing their departments of doubtful huv. 

Thus the recognition of the large corporation is equivalent to 
the perpetuation of its existing advantage's. It is not an explicit 
discrimination against their smaller competitors, but it amounts 
to such discrimination. If the small competitor is to be allowed 
a chance of regaining his former economic importance, he must 
receive the active assistance of the government. Its policy must 
become, not one of recognition, but one of recognition under con- 
ditions whicii %vould impair the efficiency of the large industrial 
organisations. Mr. William J. Bryan’s policy of a Federal license 
granted only under certain rigid conditions as to size, is aimed 
precisely at the impairment of the efllciency of the ‘Trusts,” and 
the consequent active discrimination in favor of the small competi- 
tor; but the Roosevelt-Taft programme allows the small competitor 
only such advantages as he is capable of earning for himself ; and 
it ni\ist be admitted that these advantages are, particularly in 
certain dominant industries, not of a v(‘ry encouraging nature. 

Nevertheless, at the last general election the American people 
cast a decisively preponderant vote in favor of the Roosevelt-Taft 
programme; and in so doing they showed their customary com- 
mon sense. The huge corporations have contributed to American 
economic efficiency. They constitute an important step in the 
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direction of the better organization of industry and commerce. 
They have not, except in certain exceptional cases, suppressed 
competition; but they have regulated it; and it should be the 
effort of all civilized societies to substitute cooperative for com- 
petitive methods, wherever cooperation can prove its efficiency. 
Deliberately to undo this work of industrial and commercial or- 
ganization would constitute a logical application of the principle 
of equal rights, but it would also constitute a step backward in the 
process of economic and social advance. The process of industrial 
organization should be allowed to work itself out. Whenever the 
smaller competitor of the large corporation is unable to keep his 
head above water with his own exertions, he should be allowed to 
drown. That the smaller business man will entirely be displaced 
by the large corporation is wholly improbable. There are certain 
industries and lines of trade in which he will be able to hold his 
own; but where he is not able to hold his own, there is no public 
interest promoted by any expensive attempt to save his life. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law constitutes precisely such an at- 
tempt to save the life of the small competitor; and in case the 
Roosevelt-Taft policy of recognition tempered by regulation is to 
prevail, the first step to be taken is the repeal or the revision of 
that law. As long as it remains on the statute books in its ex- 
isting form, it constitutes an announcement that the national 
interest of the American people demands active discrimination in 
favor of the small industrial and commercial agent. It denies the 
desirability of recognizing what has already been accomplished in 
the way of industrial and commercial organization; and according 
to prevalent interpretations, it makes the legal standing of all 
large industrial combinations insecure — no matter how conducive 
to economic efficiency their business policy may be. 

Assuming, however, that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law can be 
repealed, and that the Roosevelt-Taft policy of recognition tem- 
pered by regulation be adopted, the question remains as to the 
manner in which such a policy can best be carried out. Certain 
essential aspects of this question will not be discussed in the present 
connection. The thorough carrying out of a policy of recogni- 
tion would demand a Federal incorporation act, under which 
all corporations engaged in anything but an exclusively local busi- 
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iifBS wovild be obliged to organize; but, as wo have alrinuly seen, 
such an act would be unconstitutional as applied to many tech- 
nically doniestic corporations, and it would jirobaldy bo altogether 
uueonstitutional, except, perhaps, under limitations which would 
make, it valueless. It may lie that some means will be found to 
evade these Comstitutional difliculties, or it may not be. Tho.se 
are matters on which none lait the be.st of Const itutional lawyers 
have any right to an opinion. But in any (‘vent, I shall assume 
that the Federal government can eventually find tlie legal means 
to make its policy of recogniti<m etYoctive and to give the “trust” 
a definite legal standing. What sort of regulation should supple- 
ment .such emphatic recognition? 

The pui’po.se of such supervision is, of course, to prevent those 
abu.scs which have in the [last given the large corporation an 
illegal or an “unfair” advantage over its competitors; and the 
engine whi<di American h'gislaturca, both Federal and state, are 
using for th(' purpo.se is the commission. The attempt to define 
in a comprciuinsive statut.e just what eorporatioms may do, or 
must in the public int.crest lie forbidden from doing, is not being 
tried, because of the apparent impossibility of providing in advance 
against everj' possilile perversion of the public int<‘rest in the in- 
terest of the private enrporutioti. The n'sponsibility of the leg- 
islature for the protection of the imhlic interest i.s consc(|uently 
delegated to a commission who.se duties are partly administrative 
and partly eitlier legislative or judicial. The most complete 
existing type of such a tlelegated power is not the. Federal Intor- 
statt‘ Commerce Commission, but the Public Service Commissions 
of New York State; and in considering the meaning and prob- 
able. effects of thi.s kiiul of supervi.si{)n I shall consider only the 
completed type. A Federal Inter-state Commerce Commission 
which -was fully competent to supervise all inter-state commerce 
and all commeree competing therewith would neces.sarily irosscss 
powers analogous to those bestowed upon the New York Public 
Service Commissions. 

The pow(>r.s bestowed upon these commissions are based upon 
the assumption that the corporations under their jurisdiction can- 
not be trusted to take any important cU‘c:i.sion in respect to their 
business without official approval All such act.s must be known 
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to the commission, and be either expressly or tacitly approved, 
and the official body has the power of ordering their wards to 
malve any changes in their service or rates which in the opinion 
of the commission are desirable in the public interest. Thus the 
commission is required not only to approve all agreements among 
corporations, all mergers, all issues of securities, but they are in 
general responsible for the manner in which the corporations are 
operated. The grant of such huge powers can be explained only 
on the ground that the private interest of these corporations is 
radically opposed to the interest of their patrons. Public opinion 
must have decided that if left to themselves, the corporations will 
behave, on the whole, in a manner inimical to the public welfare; 
and their business must consequently be actually or tacitly “regu- 
lated” in every important detail. 

One may well hesitate wholly to condemn this government by 
commission, because it is the first emphatic recognition in Ameri- 
can political and economic organization of a manifest public re- 
sponsibility. In the past the public interests involved in the 
growth of an extensive and highly organized industrial system 
have been neither recognized nor promoted. They have not been 
promoted by the states, partly because the states neither wanted 
to do so, nor when they had the will, did they have the power. 
They have not been promoted by the central government because 
irresponsibility in relation to national economic interest was, the 
tariff apart, supposed to be an attribute of the central authority. 
Any legislation which seeks to promote this neglected public in- 
terest is consequently to be welcomed; but the welcome accorded 
to these commissions should not be very enthusiastic. It should 
not be any more enthusiastic than the welcome accorded by the 
citizens of a kingdom to the birth of a first child to the reigning 
monarchs, — a child who turns out to be a girl, incapable imder 
the law of inheriting the crown. A female heir is under such cir- 
cumstances merely the promise of better things; and so these 
commissions are merely an evidence of good will and the promise 
of something better. As initial experiments in the attempt to 
redeem a neglected responsibility, they may be tolerated; but 
if they are tolerated for too long, they may well work more harm 
than good. 
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The constructive idea behind a policy of the recognition of 
semi-monopolistic corporations, is, of course, the idea that they can 
be converted into economic agents which will make unequivocally 
for the national economic interest; and it is natural that in the 
beginning "legislators should propose to accomplish this result by 
rigid and comprehensive oificial supervision. But such supervision, 
while it would eradicate many actual and possible abuses, would be 
just as likely to damage the eflficiency which has been no less char- 
acteristic of these corporate operations. The only reason for rec- 
ognizing the large corporations as desirable economic institutions 
is just their supposed economic efficiency; and if the means taken 
to regulate them impair that efficiency, the government is merely 
adopting in a roundabout way a policy of destruction. Now, 
hitherto, their efficiency has been partly the product of the unusual 
freedom they have enjoyed. Unquestionably they cannot con- 
tinue to enjoy any similar freedom hereafter; but in restricting it 
care should be taken not to destroy with the freedom the essential 
condition of the efficiency. The essential condition of efficiency 
is always concentration of responsibility; and the decisive ob- 
jection to government by commission as any sufficient solution of 
the corporation problem is the implied substitution of a system 
of divided for a system of concentrated responsibility. 

This objection will seem fanciful and far-fetched to the enthu- 
siastic advocates of reform by commission. They like to believe 
that under a system of administrative regulation abuses can be 
extirpated without any diminution of the advantages hitherto 
enjoyed under private management; but if such proves to be the 
case, American regulative commissions will establish a wholly 
new record of official good management. Such commissions, 
responsible as they are to an insistent and uninformed public 
opinion, and possessed as they inevitably become of the peculiar 
official point of view, inevitably drift or are driven to incessant, 
vexatious, and finally harmful interference. The efficient con- 
duct of any complicated business, be it manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, or political, always involves the constant sacrifice of an 
occasional or a local in^ierest for the benefit of the economic opera- 
tion of the whole organization. But it is just such sacrifices of 
local and occasional to a comprehensive interest which official 
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commissions are not allowed by public opinion to approve. Under 
their control rates will be made chiefly for the benefit of clamorous 
local interests; and little by little the economic organization of the 
coimtry, so far as affected by the action of commission govern- 
ment, would become the increasing rigid victim of routine manage- 
ment. The flexibility and enterprise, characteristic of our exist- 
ing national economic organization, would slowly disappear; and 
American industrial leaders would lose the initiative and energy 
which has contributed so much to the efficiency of the national 
economic system. Such a result would, of course, only take place 
gradually; but it would none the less be the eventual result of any 
complete adoption of such a method of supervision. The friends 
of commission government who expect to discipline the big cor- 
porations severely without injuring their efficiency are merely 
the victims of an error as old as the human wdll. They “want it 
both ways.” They want to eat their cake and to have it. They 
want to obtain from a system of minute official regulation and 
divided responsibility the same economic results as have been 
obtained from a system of almost complete freedom and absolutely 
concentrated responsibility. 

The reader must not, however, misinterpret the real meaning of 
the objection just made to corporation reform by means of com- 
missions. I can see no ground for necessarily opposing the granting 
of increased power and responsibility to an official or a commission 
of officials, merely because such officials are paid by the government 
rather than by a private employer. But when such a grant is 
considered necessary, the attempt should be to make the oppor- 
tunity for good work comprehensive and commensurate with the 
responsibility. The sort of officialism of which the excavations 
at Panama or the reclamation service is a sample has as much 
chance of being efficient under suitable conditions as has the 
w^’ork of a private corporation. The government assumes complete 
charge of a job, and pushes it to a successful or unsuccessful con- 
clusion, according to the' extent with which its tradition or organi- 
zation enables it to perform efficient work. Moreover, there is a cer- 
tain kind of official supervision of a private business which does not 
bring with it any divided responsibility. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration thereof is the regulation to which the national banks are 
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obliged to submit. lu this case the bank examiners and the Con- 
troller do not interfere in the management of the bank, except 
when the management is violating certain conditions of safe bank- 
ing — which have been carefully defined in the statute. So long 
as the banks obey the law, they need have no fear of the Treasury 
Department. But in commission government the official author- 
ity, in a sense, both makes and administers the law. The com- 
mission is empowered to use its own discretion about many matters, 
such as rates, service, equipment, and the like, in relation to which 
the law places the corporation absolutely in its hands. Such offi- 
cial interference is of a kind which can hardly fail in the long run 
to go wrong. It is based on a false principle, and interferes with 
individual liberty, not necessarily in an unjustifiable way, but in a 
way that can hardly be liberating in spirit or constructive in result. 

The need for regulation should not be made the excuse for bestow- 
ing upon officials a responsibility which they cannot in the long run 
properly redeem. In so far as the functions of such commissions 
are really regulative, like the fimctions of the bank examiners, 
they may for the present perform a useful public service. These 
commissions should be constituted partly as bureaus of infor- 
mation and publicity, and partly as an administrative agency to 
secure the effective enforcement of the law. In case the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law were repealed, the law substituted therefor should 
define the kind of combination among corporations and the kind 
of agreements among railroads which were permissible, and the 
commission should be empowered to apply the law to any particu- 
lar consolidation or contract. Similar provision should be made 
in respect to railroad mergers, and the purchases by one railroad 
of the stock of another. The purposes for which new securities 
might be legitimately issued should also be defined in the statute, 
and the commission allowed merely to enforce the definitions. 
Common carriers should be obliged, as at present, to place on record 
their schedules of rates, and when a special or a new rate was made, 
notification should be required to the commission, together with a 
statement of reasons. Finally the commission should have the 
completest possible power of investigating any aspect of railway and 
corporation management or finance the knowledge of which might 
be useful to Congress. The unflinching use of powers, vaguely 
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sketched above, would be sufficient to prevent mere abuses, and 
they could be granted without making any body of officials per- 
sonally responsible for any of the essential details of corporation 
management. 

If the commission is granted the power to promulgate rates, 
to control the service granted to the public, or to order the pur- 
chase of new equipment, it has become more than a regulative 
official body. It has become responsible for the business manage- 
ment of the corporation committed to its charge; and again it 
must be asserted that mixed control of this land is bound to take 
the energy and initiative out of such business organizations. 
Neither has any necessity for reducing public service corporations 
to the level of industrial minors been sufficiently demonstrated. 
In the matter of service and rates the interest of a common car- 
rier is not at bottom and in the long nm antagonistic to the in- 
terest of its patrons. The fundamental interest of a common car- 
rier is to develop traffic, and this interest coincides with the interest 
in general of thfe communities it serves. This interest can best 
be satisfied by allowing the carrier freedom in the making of its 
schedules — subject only to review in particular cases. Special 
instances may always exist of unnecessarily high or excessively 
discriminatory rates; and provisions should be made for the con- 
sideration of such cases, perhaps, by some court specially organized 
for the purpose; but the assumption should be, on the whole, that 
the matter of rates and service can be left to the interest of the 
corporation itself. In no other way can the American economic 
system retain that flexibility with which its past efficiency has 
been associated. In no other way can the policy of these corpora- 
tions continue to be, as it has so often been in the past, in an 
economic sense genuinely constructive. This flexibility frequently 
requires readjustments in the conditions of local industry which 
cause grave losses to individuals or even communities; but it is just 
such readjustments which are necessary to continued economic 
efficiency; and it is just such readjustments which would tend 
to be prevented by an official rate-making authority. An official 
rate-making power would necessarily prefer certain . rigid rules, 
favorable to the existing distribution of population and business. 
Every tendency to a new and more efficient distribution of trade 
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would be checked, because of its uinfairness to those who suffer from 
it. Thus the American industrial system would gradually become 
petrified, and the national organization of American industry 
would be sacrificed for the benefit of an indiscriminate collection of 
local interests. 

If the interest of a corporation is so essentially hostile-to the 
public interest as to require the sort of official supervision provided 
by the New York Public Service Commission Law, the logical in- 
ference therefrom is not a system of semi-official and semi-private 
management, but a system of exclusively public management. 
The logical inference therefrom is public ownership, if not actual 
public operation. Public ownership is not open to the same 
theoretical objections as is government by commission. It is 
not a system of divided responsibility. Political conditions and 
the organization of the American civil service being what they 
are, the attempt of the authorities to assume such a responsibility 
might not be very successful; but the fault would in that case 
reside in the general political and administrative organization. 
The community could not redeem the particular responsibility 
of owning and operating a railroad, because it was not organized 
for the really efficient conduct of any practical business. The 
rejection of a system of divided personal responsibility between 
public and private officials does not consequently bring with it 
necessarily the rejection of a system of public ownership, if not 
public operation; and if it can be demonstrated in the case of any 
particular class of corporations that its interest has become in any 
essential respect hostile to the public interest, a constructive in- 
dustrial policy demands, not a partial, but a much more complete, 
shifting of the responsibility. 

That cases exist in which public ownership can be justified on the 
foregoing grounds, I do not doubt; but before coming to the 
consideration of such cases it must be remarked that this new phase 
of the discussion postulates the existence of hitherto neglected 
conditions and objects of a constructive industrial policy. Such a 
policy started with the decision, which may be called the official 
decision of the American electorate, to recognize the existing 
corporate economic organization; and we have been inquiring into 
the implications of this decision. Those implications include, 
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according to the results of the foregoing discussion, not only a 
repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but the tempering of the 
recognition with certain statutory regulations. It by no means 
follows that such regulation satisfies all the objects of a construc- 
tive national economic policy. In fact it does not satisfy the needs 
of a national economic policy at all, just in so far as such a policy is 
concerned not merely with the organization of industry, but with 
the distribution of wealth. But inasmuch as the decision has 
already been reached in preceding chapters that the national inter- 
est of a democratic state is essentially concerned with the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the corporation problem must be considered quite 
as much in its relation to the social problem as to the problem of 
economic efficiency. 

The American corporation problem will never be understood in 
its proper relations and full consequences until it is conceived as a 
sort of an advanced attack on the breastworks of our national 
economic system by this essential problem of the distribution of 
wealth. The current experiments in the direction of corporate 
“regulation” are prompted by a curious mixture of divergent 
motives. They endeavor to evade a fundamental responsibility by 
meeting a superficial one. They endeavor to solve the corpora- 
tion problem merely by eradicating abuses, the implication being 
that as soon as the abuses are supervised out of existence, the old 
harmony between public and private interest in the American eco- 
nomic system will be restored, and no more “ socialistic ” legislation 
will be required. But the extent to which this very regulation is 
being carried betrays the futility of the expectation. And as we 
have seen, the intention of the industrial reformers is to introduce 
public management into the heart of the American industrial 
system; that is, into the operation of railroads and public serv- 
ice corporations, and in this way to bring about by incessant offi- 
cial interference that harmony between public and private interest 
which must be the object of a national economic system. But 
this proposed remedy is simply one more way of shirking the ulti- 
mate problem; and it is the logical consequence of the persistent 
misinterpretation of our unwholesome economic inequalities as 
the result merely of the abuse, instead of the legal use, of the op- 
portunities provided by the existing economic system. 
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An economic organization framed in the national interest would 
conform to the same principles as a political organization framed 
in the national interest. It would stimulate the peculiarly’ effi- 
cient individual by offering him opportunities for work com- 
mensurate with his abilities and training. It would grant him 
these opportunities under conditions wiiich would tend to bring 
about their responsible use. And it would sock to make the results 
promote the general economic welfare. The peculiar advantage of 
the organization of American industry which has gradually been 
wrought during the past fifty years is precisely the opportunity 
which it has offered to men of exceptional ability to perform really 
constructive economic work. The public interest has nothing to 
gain from the mutilation or the destruction of these nationalized 
economic institutions. It should seek, on the contrary, to preserve 
them, j ust in so far as they continue to remain efficient ; but it should 
at the same time seek the better distribution of the fruits of this effi« 
ciency. The great objection to the type of regulation constituted 
by the New York Public Service Commijssion Law is that it tiaids to 
deprive the peculiarly capable industrial manager of any sullicient 
opportunity to turn his abilities and experience to good account. 
It places him under the tutelage of public officials, responsible to a 
public opinion which has not yet been sufficiently nationalized in 
spirit or in purpose, and in case this tutelage fails of its oljject (as it 
assuredly will) the responsibility for the failure will be divided. 
The corporation manager will blame the commissions for vexatious, 
blundering, and disheartening interference. The commissions 
will blame the corporation manager for lack of cordial cofjperation. 
The result will be either the abandonment of the experiment or 
the substitution of some degree of public ownership. But in cather 
event the constructive economic work of the past two gmierations 
will be in some measure undone; and the Am<‘rican economic ad- 
vance will be to that extent retarded. Sucli obnoxious regtdation 
has been not unjustly compared to the attempt to discipline a some- 
what too vivacious bull by the simple process of castration. For 
it must be substituted an economic policy which will secure to the 
nation and the individual the opportunities and the benefits of the 
existing organization, while at the samti time seeking the diffusion 
of those benefits over a larger social area- 
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III 

THE FRUITS OP INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

The only sound point of departure for a national economic policy 
is, as we have seen, the acceptance by the state of certain of the 
results of corporate industrial organization. Such state recogni- 
tion is equivalent to discrimination in their favor, because it leaves 
them in possession of those fundamental economic advantages, 
dependent on terminals, large capital, and natural resources, which 
place them beyond effective competition; and the state has good 
reason to suffer this discrimination, because a wise government can 
always make more social capital out of a cooperative industrial 
organization than it can out of an extremely competitive one. 

It is extremely improbable that, even when officially recognized 
in this way, the process of corporate combination would go beyond 
a certain point. It might result in a condition similar to that 
which now prevails in the steel industry or that of sugar refining; 
but it should be added that in industries organized to that extent 
there is not very much competition in prices. Prices are usually 
regulated by agreement among the leading producers; and com- 
petition among the several producers turns upon quicloiess of de- 
livery and the quality of the service or product. Whether or not 
this restriction of competition works badly depends usually upon 
the enlightened shrewdness with which the schedule of rates 
and prices is fixed. A corporation management which was thor- 
oughly alive to its own interest would endeavor to arrange a scale 
of prices, which, while affording a sufficient profit, would encourage 
the increased use of the product, and that is precisely the policy 
which has been adopted by the best managed American railroad 
and industrial corporations. But it must always be kept in mind 
that, in the absence of a certain amount of competition, such a policy 
cannot be taken wholly for granted. A short-sighted management 
may prefer to reap large profits for a short time and at the expense 
of the increased use of its product or service. Moreover, the margin 
between the cost of production and the particular price at which 
the product or service can be sold consistent with its largely in- 
creasing use may enable the producer to gather enormous profits; 
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and such profits may not stimulate competition to any effective ex- 
tent, precisely because they depend upon advantages in produc- 
tion which cannot be duplicated. No state desirous of promoting 
the economic welfare of its citizens can remain indifferent to the 
chance thus afforded of earnings dispi’oportionately large to the 
economic service actually rendered. 

In dealing with this question of possibly excessive profits under 
such a method of economic organization, the state has many re- 
sources at its disposal besides the most obvious one of incessant 
official interference with the essentials of corporation management. 
Of these the most useful consists unquestionably in its power of 
taxation. It can constitute a system of taxation, in respect to the 
semi-monopolistic corporations, which would deprive them of the 
fruits of an excessively large margin between the cost of production 
and the price at which the product or service could be increasingly 
sold. Net profits could be taxed at a rate which was graduated to 
the percentage paid; and beyond a certain point the tax should 
amount to much the larger fraction of the profits. In tins way a 
semi-monopolistic corporation would not have any interest in 
seeking profits beyond a certain percentage. A condition would 
be established which, while it w'ould not deprive the managers of 
a corporation of full responsibility for the conduct of its business, 
would give them an additional inducement always to work for the 
permanent improvement of the economic relation of the corpora- 
tion to the community. They would have no interest in preferring 
large but insecure net earnings to smaller ones, founded on a 
thoroughly satisfactory service, a low schedule of prices, and the 
constantly increasing efficiency of the plant and organization of the 
company. 

The objection will, no doubt, be immediately urged that a system 
of this kind would prevent any improvement of service from going 
beyond a certain point, just because it would cease to be profitable 
beyond a certain point. But such an objection would not be valid, 
provided the scale of taxation were properly graduated. I shall 
not attempt to define any precise scale which would serve the 
purpose because the possible adoption of such a plan is still too 
remote; but the state should, in return for the protection it ex- 
tends to these semi-monopolistic corporations, take a certain per- 
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ccntage of all profits, and, while this percentage should increase 
until it might at a certain level reach as much as one half or three 
quarters, it should not become larger than three quarters — ex- 
cept ill the case of a corporation earning, saj^, more than 20 per 
cent on its capital. To be sure the establishment even of such a 
level would conceivably destroy the interested motive for increased 
efficiency at a certain point, but such a point could hardly be 
reached except in the case of companies whose monopoly was al- 
most complete. 

The foregoing plan, however, is not suggested as a final and 
entirely satisfactory method of incorporating semi-monopolistic 
business organizations into the economic system of a nationalizing 
democracy. I do not believe that any formula can be framed 
which will by the magic of some chemical process convert a purely 
selfish economic motive into an unqualified public economic bene- 
fit. But some such plan as that proposed above may enable an 
industrial democracy to get over the period of transition between 
the partial and the complete adaptation of these companies to 
their place in a system of national economy. They can never be 
completely incorporated so long as the interest of their owners is 
different from that of the community as a whole, but in the mean- 
time they can be encouraged to grow and perhaps to become more 
efficient, while at the same time they can be prevented from becom- 
ing a source of undesirable or dangerous individual economic in- 
equalities; and I do not believe that such a transitional system of 
automatically regulated recognition would be open to the same 
objections as would a system of incessant official interference. In 
so far, indeed, as the constructive industrial leader is actuated 
merely by the motive of amassing more millions than can be of any 
possible use to himself or his children — in so far as such is the case, 
tlio inducement to American industrial organization on a national 
sc‘ale would be impaired. But if an economic democracy can 
purchase efficient industrial organization on a huge scale only at the 
pri(’eof this class of fortunes, then it must be content with a lower 
order of efficiency, and American economic statesmanship has 
every reason to reject such an alternative until there is no help 
for it. The best type of American millionaire seems always to have 
had as much interest in the work and in the game as in its prodigious 
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rewards; and much of his work has always been done for him by 
employees who, while they were paid hberally, did not need the 
inducement of more money than they could wholesomely spend in 
return for service of the highest efficiency. 

In any event the plan of an automatically regulated recognition 
of semi-monopolistic corporations would be intended only as a 
transitional measure. Its object would be to give these somewhat 
novel industrial agents a more prolonged and thorough test than 
any they have yet received. If they survived for some generations 
and increased in efficiency and strength, it could only be because the 
advantages they enjoyed in the way of natural resources, abundant 
capital, organization, terminals, and responsible management were 
decisive and permanent; and in that case the responsibility of the 
state could not be limited to their automatic regulation and partial 
assimilation. A policy must be adopted of converting them into 
express economic agents of the whole community, and of gradually 
appropriating for the benefit of the community the substantial 
economic advantages which these corporations had succeeded in 
acquiring. Just in so far, that is, as a monopoly or a semi-mo- 
nopoly succeeded in surviving and growing, it would partake of the 
character of a natural monopoly, and would be in a position to 
profit beyond its deserts from the growth of the community. In 
that event a community which had any idea of making economic 
responsibility commensurate with power would be obliged to adopt 
a policy of gradual appropriation. 

The public service corporations in the large cities have already 
reached the stage of being recognized natural monopolies. In the 
case of these corporations public opinion is pretty well agreed that 
a monopoly controlling the whole service is more likely to be an 
efficient servant of the city than a number of separate corporations, 
among whom competition in order to be effective must be destruc- 
tive and wasteful. American municipal policy is consequently 
being adapted to the idea of monopolized control of these public 
services. The best manner of dealing with these monopolies, 
after they have been created and recognized, is not settled by any 
means to the same extent; but the principle of restricting the 
franchises imder which they operate to a limited term of years is 
well established, and the tendency is towards a constant reduction 
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)f the length of such leases and towards the retention of a right of 
Durchase, exercisable at all or at certain stated times. The Ameri- 
3an city has come to realize that such privileges possess a value 
vhich increases automatically with the growth of the city and with 
]he guarantee against competition; and this source of value should 
lever be alienated except for a short period and on the most strin- 
gent terms. Wherever, consequently, a city has retained any 
3ontrol over such franchises, it is converting the public service cor- 
porations merely into temporary tenants of what are essentially 
exclusive economic privileges. During the period of its tenancy the 
management of a corporation has full opportunity to display any 
ability and energy whereof it may be possessed; and such peculiarly 
efficient management should be capable of earning sufficient if not 
excessive rewards. In the meantime, any increase in value 
which would result inevitably from the possession of a monopoly 
in a growing community would accrue, as it should, to the com- 
munity itself. 

The only alternative to such a general scheme of municipal policy 
in relation to public service corporations would be one of municipal 
operation as well as municipal ownership; and municipal operation 
unquestionably has certain theoretical advantages. When a 
corporation enjoys a tenancy for a stated term only, there is always 
a danger that it wall seek temporarily larger profits by economizing 
on the quality of its service. It has not the same interest in build- 
ing up a permanently profitable business that it would in case it 
were owner as well as operator. This divergence of interest may 
lead to a good deal of friction; but for the present at least the 
mixed system of public ownership and private operation offers 
the better chance of satisfactory results. As long as the munici- 
pal civil service remains in its existing disorganized and inefficient 
condition, the public administration should not be granted any 
direct responsibility which can be withheld without endanger- 
ing an essential public interest. A system- of public operation 
would be preferable to one of divided personal responsibility be- 
tween public and private officials; but when a mixed system can be 
created which sharply distinguishes the two responsibilities one 
from another without in any way confusing them, it combines 
for the time being a maximum of merit with a minimum of friction. 
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Such a system carries with it, however, two results, not always 
appreciated. A municipality which embarks upon a policy of 
guaranteeing monopolies and leasing the enjoyment thereof should 
make all permanent improvements to the system at its own ex- 
pense, and its financial organization and methods must be adapted 
to the necessity of raising a liberal supply of funds for such essential 
purposes. Its borrowing capacity must not be arbitrarily’- re- 
stricted as in the case of so many American cities at the present 
time; and, of course, any’- particular lease must be arranged so as to 
provide not only the interest on the moneys raised for all work of 
construction, but for the extinction of the debt thereby incurred. 
Furthermore a city adopting such a policy should push it to the 
limit. Wherever, as is so often the case, private companies now 
enjoy a complete or a substantial monopoly of any service, and do 
so by virtue of permanent franchises, every legal means should be 
taken to nullify such an intolerable appropriation of the resources 
of the community. Persistent and ruthless war should be declared 
upon these unnatural monopolies, because as long as they exist they 
are an absolute bar to any thoroughly democratic and construc- 
tive system of municipal economy. Measures should be taken 
which under other circumstances would be both unfair and umvise 
for the deliberate purpose of bringing them to terms, and getting 
them to exchange their permanent possession of these franchises 
for a limited tenancy. Permanent commissions should be placed 
over them with the right and duty of interfering officiously in their 
business. Taxation should be made to bear heavily upon them. 
Competitive services should be established wherever this could be 
clone without any excessive loss. They should be annoyed and 
worried in every legal way; and all these burdeUvS should be im- 
posed upon them with the explicit understanding that they were 
measures of war. In adopting such a policy a community would 
be fighting for an essential condition of future economic integrity 
and well-being, and it need not be any more scrupulous about the 
moans employed (always under the law’’) than would an animal 
in his endeavor to kill some blood-sucking parasite. The corpora- 
tion should plainly be told that the fight would be abandoned 
wherever it was ready to surrender its unlimited franchist^ for 
a limited but exclusive monopoly, which in these coses should in 
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all fairness run for a longer term than would be ordinarily 
permissible. 

I have lingered over the case of corporations enjoying munici- 
pal franchises, because they offer the only existing illustration of a 
specific economic situation — a situation in which a monopolized 
service is based upon exclusive and permanent economic advan- 
tages. Precisely the same situation does not exist in any other 
part of the economic area; but the idea is that under a policy of 
properly regulated recognition such a situation may come to exist 
in respect to those coiporations which should be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the central government; and just in so far as it 
does come to exist, the policy of the central government should 
resemble the one suggested for the municipal governments and 
already occasionally adopted by them. That any corporations 
properly subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal government will 
attain to the condition of being a ^^naturaP^ monopoly may be 
disputed; but according to the present outlook, if such is not the 
case, the only reason will be that the government by means of 
official and officious interference “regulates ’’ them into inefficiency, 
and consequent inability to hold their own against smaller and 
le.ss “regulated'^ competitors. If these corporations are left in the 
enjoyment of the natural advantages which wisely or unwisely 
they have been allowed to appropriate, some of them at any rate 
will gradually attain to the economic standing of “natural” 
monopolies. 

The railroad system of the country is gradually approximating 
to such a condition. The process of combination which has been 
characteristic of American railroad development from the start has 
been checked recently both by government action and by anti- 
railroad agitation; but if the railroads were exempted from the 
provisions of the Anti-Trust Law and were permitted, subject to 
official approval, either to make agreements or to merge, according 
as they were competing or non-competing lines, there can be no 
doubt tliat the whole country would be gradually divided up among 
certain large and essentially non-competitive systems. A measure 
of competition would always remain, even if one corporation con- 
trolled the entire railway syvstom, because the varying and con- 
flii^ting demands of different localities and businesses for changes in 
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rates would act as a competitive force; and in the probable system 
of a division of territory, this competitive force would have vstill 
more influence. But at the same time by far the larger part of the 
freight and passenger traffic of the country would under such a 
system be shared by arrangement among the several corporations. 
The ultimate share of each of the big corporations would not bo 
determined until the period of building new through routes had 
passed. But this period is not likely to endure for more than an- 
other generation. Thereafter additional railroad construction 
will be almost exclusively a matter of branch extensions and connec- 
tions, or of duplicating tracks already in existence; and when such 
a situation is reached, the gross traffic will be just as much divided 
among the cooperative companies as if it were distributed among 
different lines by a central management. Certain lines would be 
managed more efficiently than others and might make more money, 
just as certain departments of a big business might, because of 
peculiarly able management, earn an unusually large contribution 
to the total profits; but such variations could not be of any essential 
importance. From the point of view of the community as a whole 
the railroad system of the country would be a monopoly. 

The monopoly, like that of a municipal street railroad, would 
depend upon the possession of exclusive advantages. It would 
depend upon the ownership of terminals in large and small cities 
which could no longer be duplicated save at an excessive expense. 
It would depend upon the possession of a right of way in relation 
to which the business arrangements of a particular territory had 
been adjusted. It would have become essentially a special fran- 
chise, even if it had not been granted as a special franchise by any 
competent legal authority; and, like every similar franchise, it 
would increase automatically in value with the growth of the 
community in population and business. This automatic increase 
in value, like that of a municipal franchise, should be secured to the 
community which creates it; and it can be secured only by some 
such means as those suggested in the case of municipal franchises. 
The Federal government must, that is, take possession of that 
share of railroad property represented by the terminals, the per- 
manent right of way, the tracks, and the stations. It is property 
of this kind which enables the railroads to become a monopoly, 
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and which, if left in private hands, would absolutely prevent the 
gradual construction of a national economic system. 

In the existing condition of economic development and of public 
opinion, the man who believes in the ultimate necessity of govern- 
ment ownership of railroad road-beds and terminals must be con- 
tent to wait and to watch. The most that he can do for the present 
is to use any opening, which the course of railroad development 
affords, for the assertion of his ideas; and if he is right, he will 
gradually be able to work out, in relation to the economic situation 
of the railroads, some practical method of realizing the ultimate 
purpose. Even if public opinion eventually decided that the 
appropriation of the railroads was necessary in the national eco- 
nomic interest, the end could in all probability be very slowly realized. 
In return, for instance, for the benefit of government credit, 
granted under properly regulated conditions, the railroads might 
submit to the operation of some gradual system of appropriation, 
wduch would operate only in the course of several generations, and 
the money for which would be obtained by the taxation of railroad 
earnings. It might, however, be possible to arrange a scheme of 
immediate purchase and the conversion of all railway securities, 
except those representing equipment and working capital, into one 
special class of government security. In that case the whole 
railroad system of the country could be organized into a certain 
limited number of special systems, which could be leased for a 
definite term of years to private corporations. These independent 
systems would in their mutual relations stimulate that economic 
rivalry among localities which is the wholesome aspect of railroad 
competition. Each of these companies should, of course, be free 
to fix such rates as were considered necessary for the proper 
development and distribution of traffic within its own district. 

Any such specific suggestions cannot at the present time be other 
than fanciful; and they are offered, not because of their immediate 
or proximate practical value, but because of the indication they 
afford of the purposes which must be kept in mind in drawing up a 
radicjal plan of railroad reorganization in the ultimate national 
interest. All ^such plans of reorganization should carefully respect 
existing railroad property values, unless the management of 
those railroads obstinately and uncompromisingly opposed aU 
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concessions necessary to the realization of the national interest. 
In that event the nation would be as much justified in fighting for 
its essential interests as would under analogous circumstances a 
municipality. Furthermore, any such reorganization should aim 
at keeping the benefits of the then existing private organization — 
whatever they might be. It should remain true to the principle 
that, so far as economic authority and power is delegated in the 
form of terminable leases to private corporations, such power 
should be complete within certain defined limits. If agents of 
the national economic interest cannot be trusted to fulfill their 
responsibilities without some system of detailed censure and super- 
vision they should be entirely dispensed with. It may be added 
that if the proposed or any kindred method of reorganization be- 
comes politically and economically possible, the circumstances 
which account for its possibility will in all probability carry with 
them some practicable method of realizing the proposed object. 

Wherever the conditions, obtaining in the case of railroad and 
public service corporations, are duplicated in that of an industrial 
corporation, a genuinely national economic system would demand 
the adoption of similar measures. How far or how often these 
measures would be necessarily applied to industrial corporations 
could be learned only after a long period of experimentation, and 
during this period the policy of recognition, tempered by regulation 
under definite conditions and graduated taxation of net profits 
would have to be applied. But when such a policy had been applied 
for a period sufiSciently prolonged to test their value as national 
economic agentKS, further action might become desirable in their 
case as in that of the railroads. The industrial, unlike the service 
corporations, cannot, however, be considered as belonging to a class 
which must be all treated in the same way. Conditions would 
vary radically in different industries; and the case of each industry 
should be considered in relation to its special conditions. Wher- 
ever the tendency in any particular industry continued to run in 
the direction of combination, and wherever the increasingly cen- 
tralized control of that industry was associated Avith a practical 
monopoly of some mineral, land, or water rights, the government 
might be confronted by another instance of a natural monopoly, 
which it would be impolitic and dangerous to leave in private hands. 
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lu all such cases some system of public ownership and private 
operation should, if possible, be introduced. On the other hand, 
in case the tendency to combination was strengthened in an indus- 
try, such, for instance, as that of the manufacture of tobacco, 
which does not depend upon the actual ownership of any American 
natural resources, the manner of dealing with it would be a matter 
of expediency, which would vary in different cases. In the case of 
a luxury like tobacco, either a government monopoly might be 
created, as has been already done so frequently abroad, or the state 
might be satisfied with a sufficient share of the resulting profits. 
No general rule can be laid down for such cases; and they will not 
come up for serious consideration until the more fundamental 
question of the railroads has been agitated to the point of com- 
pelling some kind of a definite settlement. 

This sketch of a constructive national policy in relation to cor- 
porations need not be carried any further. Its purpose has been 
to convert to the service of a national democratic economic sys- 
tem the industrial organization which has gradually been built up 


in this country; and to make this conversion, if possible, without 
impairing the efficiency of the system, and without injuring individ- 
uals in any unnecessary way. The attempt will be criticised, of 
course, as absolutely destructive of American economic efficiency 
and as wickedly unjust to individuals; and there will be, from 
the point of view of the critics, some truth in the criticism. No 
such reorganization of our industrial methods could be effected 
without a prolonged period of agitation, which would undoubtedly 
injure the prosperity and unsettle the standing of the victims of 
the agitation; and no matter what the results of the a^tation, 
there must be individual loss and suffering. But there is dis- 
tinction to be made between industrial efficiency and business 
prosperity. Americans have hitherto identified prosperity with 
a furious economic activity, and an ever-increasing economic 
product “ regardless of genuine economy of production and any 
proper distribution of the fruits. Unquestionably, the propose 
reorganization of American industrial methods would for a while 
make many individual Americans less prosperous. But it does not 
follow that the efficiency of the national economic orgamzation need 
be compromised, because its fruits are differently distributed 
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and are temporarily Ie.ss abundant. It is impossible to judge at 
present how far that efficiency depends upon the chance, which 
Americans have enj oyed, of appropriating far more money than they 
have earned, and far more than they can spend except either by 
squandering it or giving it away. But in any event the dangerous 
lack of national economic balance involved by the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth must be redressed. This object is so essential that 
its attainment is worth the inevitable attendant risks. In seek- 
ing to bring it about, no clear-sighted democratic economist would 
expect to “have it both ways.” Even a very gradual displace- 
ment of the existing method of distributing economic fruits will 
bring ■wdtli it regrettable wounds and losses. But provided they 
are incurred for the benefit of the American people as an economic 
whole, they are worth the penalty. The national economi o interest 
demands, on the one hand, the combination of abundant indi- 
vidual opportunity with efficient organization, and on the other, 
a wholesome distribution of the fruits; and these joint essentials 
will be more certainly attained under some such system as the 
one suggested than they are under the present system. 

The genuine economic interest of the individual, like the genuine 
political interest, demands a distrilnition of economic power and 
responsibility, which will enable men of exceptional ability an excep- 
tional opportunity of exercising it. Industrial leadens, like political 
leaders, should be content with the opportunity of doing efficient 
work, and with a scale of reward which permit.s them to live a 
complete human life. At present the opportunity of doing 
efficient industrial work is in the case of the millionaires (not in that 
of their equally or more efficient employees) accompanied by an 
excessive measure of reward, which is, in the moral interest of 
the individual, either meaningles.s or corrupting. The point at 
which these rewards cease to be earned is a difficult one to define; 
but there certainly can be no injustice in appropriating for the 
community those increases in value which are due merely to a 
general increase in population and business; and this increiuse 
in value should be taken over by the community, no matter 
whether it is divided among one hundred or one hundred thousand 
stockholders in a corporation. The essential purpose is to secure 
for the whole community those elements in value wliich are made by 
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tke community. The semi-monopolistic organization of certain 
American industries is little by little enabling the government to 
separate from the total economic product a part at least of that 
fraction which is created by social rather than individual activity; 
and a democracy which failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
would be blind to its fundamental interest. To be sure, the oppor- 
tuniiy cannot be turned to the utmost public benefit until in- 
duvstrial leaders, like political leaders, are walling to do efficient 
work partly from disinterested motives; but that statement is 
merely a translation into economic terms of the fundamental truth 
that democracy, as a political and social ideal, is founded essen- 
tially upon disinterested human action. A democracy can dis- 
regard or defy that truth at its peril. 

IV 

TAXATION AND INEQUALITIES IN WEALTH 

Before dismissing this subject of a national industrial organiza- 
tion and a better distribution of the fruits thereof brief references 
must be made to certain other aspects of the matter. The measures 
wdiich the central and local governments could take for the purpose 
of adapting our economic and social institutions to the national 
economic and social interest would not be exhausted by the 
adoption of the proposed policy of reconstruction; and several 
of these supplementary means, which have been proposed to 
accomplish the same object, deserve consideration. Some of 
these proposals look towards a further use of the power of tax- 
ation, possessed by both the state and the Federal governments; 
but it must not be supposed that in their entirety they constitute 
a complete system of taxation. They are merely examples, like 
the protective tariff, of the use of the power of taxation to combine 
a desirable national object with the raising of money for the 
expenses of government. 

It may be assumed that the adoption of the policy outlined in 
the last section would gradually do away wdth certain undesirable 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth: but this process, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, wmuld do nothing to mitigate exist- 
ing inequalities. Existing inequalities ought to be mitigated,* 
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and they can be mitigated without doing the slightest injustice 
to their owners. The means to such mitigation are, of course, 
to be found in a graduated inheritance tax — a tax which has 
already been accepted in principle by several American states 
and by the English government, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered indifferent to the rights of individual property owners; 

At the present stage of the argument, no very elaborate justi- 
fication can be necessary, either for the object proposed by a 
graduated inheritance tax, or for the use of precisely these means 
to attain it. The preservation intact of a fortune over a certain 
amount is not desirable either in the public or individual interest. 
No doubt there are certain people who have the gift of spending 
money well, and whose personal value as well as the general social 
interest is heightened by the opportunity of being liberal. But 
to whatever extent such considerations afford amoral justification 
for private property, they have no relevancy to the case of exist- 
ing American fortunes. The multi-millionaire cannot possibly 
spend his income save by a recourse to wild and demoralizing 
extravagance, and in some instances not even extravagance is 
sufficient for the purpose. Fortunes of a certain size either re- 
morselessly accumulate or else are given away. There is a general 
disposition to justify the possession of many millions by the 
frequent instances among their owners of intelligent public bene- 
faction, but such an argument is a confession that a justification 
is needed without constituting in itself a sufficient excuse. If 
wealth, particularly when accumulated in large amounts, has 
a public function, and if its possession imposes a public duty, 
a society is foolish to leave such a duty to the accidental good 
intentions of individuals. It should be assumed and should be 
efficiently performed by the state; and the necessity of that 
assumption is all the plainer when it is remembered that the 
greatest public gifts usually come from the first generation of 
millionaires. Men who inherit great wealth and are brought up 
in extravagant habits nearly always spend their money on them- 
selves. That is one reason why the rich Englishman is so much 
less generous in his public gifts than the rich American. In the 
long run men inevitably become the victims of their wealth. 
They adapt their lives and habits to their money, not their money 
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to their lives. It pre-occupies their thoughts, creates artificial 
needs, and draws a curtain between them and the world. If 
the American people believe that large wealth really requires to 
be justified by proportionately large public benefactions, they 
should assuredly adopt measures which will guarantee public 
service for a larger proportion of such wealth. 

Whether or not the state shall permit the inheritance of large 
fortunes is a question which stands on a totally different footing 
from the question of their permissible accumulation- Many 
inillioiivS may, at least in part, be earned by the men who accumu- 
late them; but they cannot in the least be earned by the people 
who inherit them. They could not be inherited at all save by 
th(^ intervention of the state; and the state has every right to 
impose conditions in its own interest upon the whole business 
of inheritance. The public interests involved go very much 
beyond the matter of mitigating flagrant inequalities of wealth. 
They concern at bottom the effect of the present system of inherit- 
ance upon the inheritors and upon society; and in so far as the 
system brings with it the creation of a class of economic parasites, 
it can scarcely be defended. But such is precisely its general 
tendency. The improbability that the children will inherit with 
tlie wealth of the parent his possibly able and responsible use of it 
is usually apparent to the father himself; and not infrequently 
hf' ties up hivS millions in trust, so that they are sure to have the 
worst possible moral effect upon his heirs. Children so cir- 
cumstanced are deprived of any economic responsibility save 
that of spending an excessive income; and, of course, they are 
l)Ound to become more or less respectable parasites. The mani- 
fest dissociation thereby implied between the enjoyment of wealth 
and the personal responsibility attending its ownership, has 
resulted in the proposal that fathers should be forbidden by the 
state to arrange so carefully for the demoralization of their chiL 
dren and grandchildren. Even if we are not prepared to acquiesce 
in so radical an impairment of the rights of testators, there can 
be no doubt that, under a properly framed system of inheritance 
taxation, all property placed in trust for the benefit of male 
heirs al)Ove a ca^rtain amount should be subject to an exceptionally 
severe deduction. Whatever justification such methods of guar- 
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anteeing personal financial irresponsibility may have in aristocratic 
countries, in which an upper class may need a peculiar economic 
freedom, they are hostile both to the individual and public interest 
of a democratic community. 

Public opinion is not, however, even remotely prepared for any 
radical treatment of the whole matter of inheritance; and it will 
not be prepared, until it has learned from experience that the exist- 
ing freedom enjoyed by rich testators means the sacrifice of the 
quick to the dead — the mutilation of living individuals in the name 
of individual freedom and in order that a dead will may have its way. 
Until this lesson is learned the most that can be done is to work 
for some kind of a graduated inheritance tax, the severity of which 
should be dictated chiefly by conditions of practical efiiciency. 
Considerations of practical efficiency malce it necessary that 
the tax should be imposed exclusively by the Federal government. 
State inheritance taxes, sufficiently large to accomplish the desirable 
result, will be evaded by change of residence to another state. A 
Federal tax could be raised to a much higher level without prompt- 
ing the two possible methods of evasion — one of which would be 
the legal transfer of the property during lifetime, and the other 
a complete change of residence to some foreign country. This 
secpnd method of evasion would not constitute a serious dan- 
ger, because of the equally severe inheritance laws of foreign 
countries. The tax at its highest level could be placed without 
danger of evasion at as much as twenty per cent. The United 
Kingdom now raises almost $100,000,000 of revenue from the 
source; and a slightly increased scale of taxation might yield 
double that amount to the American Treasury, a part of which 
could be turned into the state Treasuries, 

There has been associated with the graduated inheritance tax 
the plan of a graduated income tax; but the graduated income 
tax would serve the proposed object both less efficiently and less 
equitably. It taxes the man who earns the money as well as him 
who inherits it. It taxes earned income as well as income derived 
from investments; and in taxing the income derived from invest- 
ments, it cannot make any edifying discrimination as to its source. 
Finally, it would interfere with a much more serviceable plan of 
taxing the net profits of corporations subject to the jurisdiction 
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of the Federal governinent — a plan which is an indispensable 
part of any constructive treatment of the corporation problem 
in the near future. 

The suggestion that the inheritance tax should constitute a 
pillar of central rather than local taxation implicitly raises a whole 
series of difficult Constitutional and fiscal questions concerning 
the relation between central and local taxation. The discussion 
of these questions would carry me very much further than my 
present limits permit; and there is room in this connection for 
only one additional remark. The real estate tax and saloon 
licenses should, I believe, constitute the foundation of the state 
revenues; but inasmuch as certain states have derived a con- 
siderable part of their income from corporation and inheritance 
taxes, allowance would have to be made for this fact in revising 
the methods of Federal taxation. It is essential to any effective 
control over corporations and over the money power that cor- 
poration and inheritance taxes should be uniform throughout the 
country, and should be laid by the central government; but no 
equally good reason can be urged on behalf of the exclusive appro- 
priation by thcoFederal Treasury of the proceeds of these taxes. 
If the states need revenues derived from these sources, a certain 
proportion of the net receipts could be distributed among the 
states. The proportion should be the same in the case of all 
the states; but it should be estimated in the case of any particular 
state upon the net yield which the Federal Treasury had derived 
from its residents. ' 

V 

THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 

Only one essential phase of a constructive national policy 
remains to be considered — and that is the organization of labor. 
Till' necessity for the formulation of some constructive policy 
in respect to labor is as patent as is that for the formulation of^a 
.‘Similar policy in respect to corporate wealth. Any progress in 
the solution of the problem of the better distribution of wealth 
will, of cour.se, have a profound indirect effect on the amelioration 
of the condition of labor; but such progress will be at best 
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extremely slow, and in the meantime the labor problem presses for 
some immediate and direct action. As we have seen, American 
labor has not been content with the traditional politico-economic 
optimism. Like all aggressive men alive to their own interest, the 
laborer soon decided that what he really needed was not equal 
rights, but special opportunities. He also soon learned that in 
order to get these special opportunities he must conquer them by 
main force — which he proceeded to do with, on the whole, about 
as much respect for the law as was exhibited by the big capitalists. 
In spite of many setbacks the unionizing of industrial labor has 
been attended with almost as much success as the consolidating 
of industrial power and wealth; and now that the labor unions 
have earned the allegiance of their members by certain consider- 
able and indispensable services, they find themselves placed, in 
the eyes of the law, in precisely the same situation as combina- 
tions of corporate wealth. Both of these attempts at industrial 
organization are condemned by the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
by certain similar state legislation as conspiracies against the 
freedom of trade and industry. 

The labor unions, consequently, like the big corporations, need 
legal recognition; and tliis legal recognition means in their case, 
also, substantial discrimination by the state in their favor. Of 
course, the unionist leaders appeal to public opinion with the usual 
American cant. According to their manifestoes they demand noth- 
ing but f air play ” ; but the demand for fair play is as usual merely 
the hypocritical exterior of a demand for substantial favoritism. 
Just as there can be no effective competition between the huge 
corporation controlling machinery of production which cannot be 
duplicated and the small manufacturer in the same line, so there 
can be no effective competition between the individual laborer 
and the really efficient labor union. To recognize the labor union, 
and to incorporate it into the American legal system, is equivalent 
to the desertion by the state of the non-union laborer. It means 
that in the American political and economic system the organiza- 
tion of labor into unions should be preferred to its disorganized 
separation into competing individuals. Complete freedom of com- 
petition among laborers, which is often supposed to be for the 
interest of the individual laborer, can only be preserved as an 
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effective public policy by active discrimination against the 
unions, 

An admission that the recognition of labor unions amounts to a 
substantial discrimination in their favor would do much to clear 
up the whole labor question. So far as we declare that the labor 
unions ought to be recognized, we declare that they ought to be 
favored; and so far as we declare that the labor union ought to be 
favored, we have made a great advance towards the organization 
of labor in the national interest. The labor unions deserve to be 
favored, because they are the most effective machinery which has 
as yet been forged for the economic and social amelioration of the 
laboring class. They have helped to raise the standard of living, 
to mitigate the rigors of competition among individual laborers, 
and in this way to secure for labor a larger share of the total in- 
dustrial product. A democratic government has little or less 
reason to interfere on behalf of the non-union laborer than it has 
to interfere in favor of the small producer. As a type the non- 
union laborer is a species of industrial derelict. He is the laborer 
who has gone astray and who either from apathy, uninteiligence, 
incompetence, or some immediately pressing need prefers his own 
individual interest to the joint interests of himself and his fellow- 
laborers. From the point of view of a constructive national policy 
he does not deserve any special protection. In fact, I am willing 
to go farther and assert that the non-union industrial laborer 
should, in the interest of a genuinely democratic organization of 
labor, be rejected; and he should be rejected as emphatically, if 
not as ruthlessly, as the gardener rejects the weeds in his garden for 
the benefit of fruit- and flower-bearing plants. 

The statement just made unquestionably has the appearance of 
proposing a harsh and unjust policy in respect to non-union labor- 
ers; but before the policy is stigmatized as really harsh or unjust, 
the reader should wait until he has pursued the argument to its 
cud. Our attitude towards the non-union laborer must be de- 
termined by our opinion of the results of his economic action. In 
the majority of discussions of the labor q;uestion the non-union 
laborer is figured as the independent working man who is asserting 
his right to labor when and how he prefers against the tyranny of 
the labor union. One of the most intelligent political and social 
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thinkers in our country has gone so far as to describe them as 
industrial heroes, who are fighting the battle of individual inde- 
pendence against the army of class oppression. Neither is this 
estimate of the non-union laborer wholly without foundation. 
The organization and policy of the contemporary labor union being 
what they are, cases will occasionally and even frequently occur 
in which the non-union laborer will represent the protest of an 
individual against injurious restrictions imposed by the union upon 
his opportunities and his work. But such cases are rare com- 
pared to the much larger number of instances in which the non- 
union laborer is to be considered as essentially the individual 
industrial derelict. In the competition among laboring men for 
work there will always be a certain considerable proportion who, 
in order to get some kind of work for a while, will accept almost 
any conditions of labor or scale of reward offered to them. Men 
of this kind, either because of irresponsibility, unintelligence, or a 
total lack of social standards and training, are continually convert- 
ing the competition of the labor market into a force which de- 
grades the standard of living and prevents masses of their fellow- 
workmen from obtaining any real industrial independence. They 
it is who bring about the result that the most disagreeable and 
dangerous classes of labor remain the poorest paid; and as long 
as they are permitted to have their full effects upon the labor 
situation, progress to a higher standard of living is miserably 
slow and always suffers a severe setback during a period of hard 
times. From any comprehensive point of view union and not 
non-union labor represents the independence of the laborer, be- 
cause under existing conditions such independence must be bought 
by association. Worthy individuals will sometimes be sacrificed 
by this process of association; but every process of industrial 
organization or change, even one in a constructive direction, nec- 
essarily involves individual cases of injustice. 

Hence it is that the policy of so-called impartiality is both 
impracticable and inexpedient. The politician who solemnly de- 
clares that he believes in the right of the laboring man to organize, 
and that labor unions are deserving of approval, but that he also 
believes in the right of the individual laborer to eschew unionism 
whenever it suits his individual purpose or lack of purpose, — such 
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familiar declarations constitute merely one more illustration of our 
traditional habit of ''having it both ways.” It is always possible 
to have it both ways, in case the two ways do not come into conflict; 
but where they do conflict in fact and in theory, the sensible man 
must make his choice. The labor question will never be advanced 
towards solution by proclaiming it to be a matter of antagonistic 
individual rights. It involves a fundamental public interest — the 
interest which a democracy must necessarily take in the economic 
welfare of its own citizens; and this interest demands that a deci- 
sive preference be shown for labor organization. The labor unions 
are perfectly right in believing that all who are not for them are 
against them, and that a state which was really "impartial” would 
be adopting a hypocritical method of retarding the laborer from 
improving his condition. The unions deserve frank and loyal 
support; and until they obtain it, they will remain, as they are at 
present, merely a class organization for the purpose of extorting 
from the political and economic authorities the maximum of their 
special interests. 

The labor unions should be granted their justifiable demand 
for recognition, partly because only by means of recognition can 
an effective fight be made against their unjustifiable demands. 
The large American employer of labor, and the whole official 
politico-economic system, is placed upon the defensive by a refusal 
frankly to prefer unionism. Union labor is allowed to conquer at 
the sword^s point a preferential treatment which should , never 
have been refused; and the consequence is that its victory, so far 
as it is victorious, is that of an industrial faction. The large em- 
ployer and the state are disqualified from insisting on their essen- 
tial and justifiable interests in respect to the organization of labor, 
because they have rejected a demand essential to the interest 
of the laborer. They have remained consistently on the defen- 
sive; and a merely defensive policy in warfare is a losing policy. 
Every battle the unions win is a clear gain. Every fight which 
they lose means merely a temporary suspension of their aggressive 
tactics. They lose nothing by it but a part of their equipment 
and prestige, which can be restored by a short period of inaction 
and accumulation. A few generations more of this sort of warfare 
wull leave the unions in substantial possession of the whole area 
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of conflict; and tlieir victory may well turn their heads so com- 
pletely that its effects will be intolerable and disastrous. 

The alternative policy would consist in a combination of con- 
ciliation and aggressive warfare. The spokesman of a construc- 
tive national policy in respect to the organization of labor would 
address the unions in some such words as these: Yes ! You are 
perfectly right in demanding recognition, and in demanding that 
none but union labor be employed in industrial work. That 
demand will be granted, but only on definite terms. You should 
not expect an employer to recognize a union which establishes 
conditions and rules of labor inimical to a desirable measure of 
individual economic distinction and independence. Your recog- 
nition, that is, must depend upon conformity to another set of 
conditions, imposed in the interest of efficiency and individual 
economic independence. In this respect you will be treated pre- 
cisely as large corporations are treated. The state will recognize 
the kind of union which in contributing to the interest of its mem- 
bers contributes also to the general economic interest. On the 
other hand, it will not only refuse to recognize a union whose rules 
and methods are inimical to the public economic interest, but it 
will aggressively and relentlessly fight such unions. Employ- 
ment will be denied to laborers who belong to unions of that char- 
acter. In trades where such unions are dominant, counter-unions 
will be organized, and the members of these counter-unions alone 
will have any chance of obtaining work. In thivS way the organi- 
zation of labor like the organization of capital may gradually bo 
fitted into a nationalized economic system.^’ 

The conditions to which a ^^good” labor union ought to conform 
are more easily definable than the conditions to which a ^^good^^ 
trust ought to conform. In the first place the union should have 
the right to demand a minimum wage and a minimum working day. 
This minimum would vary, of course, in different trades, in different 
branches of the same trade, and in different parts of the country; 
and it might vary, also, at different industrial seasons. It would 
be reached by collective bargaining between the organizations of 
the employer and those of the employee. The unions would be 
expected to make the best terms that they could; and under tlie 
circumstances they ought to be able to make terms as good as 
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trade conditions would allow. These agreements would be ab- 
solute within the limits contained in the bond. The employer 
should not have to keep on his pay-roll any man who in his opinion 
was not worth the money; but if any man was employed, he could 
not be obliged to work for less than for a certain sum. On the 
other hand, in return for such a privileged position the unions 
would have to abandon a number of rules upon which they now in- 
sist. Collective bargaining should establish the minimum amount 
of work and pay; but the maximum of work and pay should be 
left to individual arrangement. An employer should be able to 
give a peculiarly able or energetic laborer as much more than the 
minimum wage as in his opinion the man was worth; and men 
might be permitted to work over-time, provided they were paid 
for the over-time one and one half or two times as much as they 
were paid for an ordinary working hour. The agreement between 
the employers and the union should also provide for the terms 
upon which men would be admitted into the union. The employer, 
if he employed only union men, should have a right to demand that 
the supply of labor should not be artificially restricted, and that 
he could depend upon procuring as much labor as the growth of his 
business might require. Finally in all skilled trades there should 
obviously be some connection between the unions and the trade 
schools; and it might be in this respect that the union would enter 
into closest relations with the state. The state would have a 
manifest interest in making the instruction in these schools of the 
very best, and in furnishing it free to as many apprentices as the 
trade agreement permitted. 

In all probability the general policy roughly sketched above 
will please one side to the labor controversy as little as it does 
another. Union leaders might compare the recognition received 
by the unions under the proposed conditions to the recognition 
which the bear accords to the man whom he hugs to death. They 
would probably prefer for the time being their existing situation 
— that of being on the high road to the conquest of almost un- 
conditional submission. On the other hand, the large employers 
believe with such fine heroism of conviction in the principle of 
competition among their employees that they dislike to surrender 
the advantages of industrial freedom to the oppressive exigencies 
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of collective bargaining. In assuming such an attitude both sides 
would be right from their own class points of view. The plan 
is not intended to further the selfish interest of either the employer 
or the union. Whatever merits it has consist in its possible abil- 
ity to promote the national economic interest in a progressively 
improving general standard of living, in a higher standard of in- 
dividual work, and in a general efficiency of labor. The existing 
system has succeeded hitherto in effecting a progressive improve- 
ment in the standard of living, but the less said the better about 
its effects upon labor-quality and labor-efficiency. In the long 
run it looks as if the improvement in the standard of living would 
be brought to an end by the accompanying inefficiency of labor. 
At any rate the employers are now fighting for an illusory benefit; 
and because they are fighting for an illusory benefit they are en- 
abling the unions to associate all sorts of dangerous conditions 
with their probable victory. The proposed plan does not do away 
with the necessity of a fight. The relations between labor and 
capital are such that only by fighting can they reach a better 
understanding. But it asks the employers to consider carefully 
what they are fighting for, and whether they will not lose far more 
from a defeat than they will gain from a successful defense. And 
it asks the unions to consider whether a victory, gained at the ex- 
pense of labor-efficiency, will not deprive them of its fruits. Let 
the unions fight for something they can keep ; and let the employers 
fight for something they will not be sure to lose. 

The writer is fully aware of the many difficulties attending the 
practical application of any such policy. Indeed it could not be 
worked at all, unless the spirit and methods of collective bargain- 
ing between the employers and the labor organizations were very 
much improved. The consequences of a strike would be extremely 
serious for both of the disputants and for the consumers. If disa- 
greements terminating in strikes and lock-outs remained as numer- 
ous as they are at present, there would result both for the producer 
\ and consumer a condition of perilous and perhaps intolerable 
'4 uncertitude. But this objection, although serious, is not unan- 
swerable. The surest way in which a condition of possible war- 
fare, founded on a genuine conflict of interest, can be permanently 
alleviated is to make its consequences increasingly dangerous. 
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When the risks become very dangerous, reasonable men do not 
fight except on grave provocation or for some essential purpose. 
Such would be the result in any industry, both the employers and 
laborers of which were completely organized. Collective bar- 
gaining would, under such circumstances, assume a serious charac- 
ter; and no open fight would ensue except under exceptional con- 
ditions and in the event of grave and essential differences of opinion. 
Moreover, the state could make them still less likely to happen by 
a policy of discreet supervision. Through the passage of a law 
similar to the one recently enacted in the Dominion of Canada, 
it could assure the employers and the public that no strike would 
take place until every effort had been made to reach a fair under- 
standing or a compromise; and in case a strike did result, public 
opinion could form a just estimate of the merits of the contro- 
versy. In an atmosphere of discussion and publicity really prudent 
employers and labor organizations would fight very rarely, if at 
all; and this result would be the more certain, provided a consensus 
of public opinion existed as the extent to which the clashing in- 
terests of the two combatants could be fitted into the public in- 
terest. It should be clearly understood that the public interest 
demanded, on the one hand, a standard of living for the laborer 
as high as the industrial conditions would permit, and on the other 
a standard of labor-efficiency equivalent to the cost of labor and 
an opportunity for the exceptional individual laborer to improve 
on that standard in his own interest. The whole purpose of such 
an organization would be the attempt to develop efficient labor 
and prosperous laboring men, whereas the tendency of the existing 
organization is to associate the prosperity of the laboring man 
with the inefficiency of labor. The employers are usually fighting 
not for the purpose of developing good labor, but for the purpose 
of taking advantage of poor, weak, and dependent laborers. 

How far the central, state, and municipal governments could go 
in aiding such a method of organization, is a question that can only 
be indefinitely answered. The legislatures of many American 
states and municipalities have already shown a disposition to aid 
the labor unions in certain indirect ways. They seek by the pas- 
sage of eight-hour and prevailing rate-of- wages laws to give an offi- 
cial sanction to the claims of the unions, and they do so without 
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making any attempt to promote the parallel public interest in an 
increasing efficiency of labor. But these eight-hour and other 
similar laws are frequently being declared unconstitutional by the 
state courts, and for the supposed benefit of individual lil>erty. 
Without venturing on the disputed ground as to whether such de- 
cisions are legitimate or illegitimate interpretations of constitu- 
tional provisions, it need only be said in this, as in other instances, 
that the courts are as much influenced in such decisions by a 
political theory as they are by any fidelity to the fundamental 
law, and that if they continue indefinitely in the same course, they 
are likely to get into trouble. I shall, however, as usual, merely 
evade constitutional obstacles, the full seriousness of which none 
but an expert lawyer is competent to appraise. Both the state 
and the municipal governments ought, just in so far as they have 
the power, to give preference to union labor, but wherever possible 
they should also not hesitate to discriminate between “good and 
“bad^' unions. Such a discrimination would be beyond the cour- 
age of existing governments, but a mild hope may be entertained 
that it would not be beyond the courage of the regenerated gov- 
ernments. The adoption of some such attitude by the munici- 
pal and state authorities might encourage employers to make the 
fight along the same lines; and wlierever an employer did make 
the fight along those lines, he should, in his turn, receive all possi- 
ble support. In the long run the state could hardly impose by 
law such a method of labor organization upon the industrial 
fabric. Unless the employers themselves came to realize just 
what they could fight for with some chance of success, and with 
the best general results if successful, the state could not force him 
into a better understanding of the relation between their own and 
the public interest. But in so far as any tendency existed among 
employers to recognize the unions, but to insist on efficiency and 
individual opportunity; and in so far as any tendency existed 
among the unions to recognize the necessary relation between an 
improving standard of living and the efficiency of labor — then 
the state and municipal governments could interfere effectively 
on behalf of those employers and those unions who stand for a 
constructive labor policy, And in case the tendency towards an 
organization of labor in the national interest became dominant, it 
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might be possible to embody it in a set of definite legal institutions. 
But any such set of legal institutions would be impossible without 
an alteration in the Federal and many state constitutions; and 
consequently they could not in any event become a matter for 
precisely pressing consideration. In general, however, the labor, 
even more than the corporation, problem will involve grave and 
dubious questions of constitutional interpretation; and not much 
advance can be made towards its solution until, in one way 
or another, the hands of the legislative authority have been 
untied. 

Before ending this very inadequate discussion of the line of 
advance towards a constructive organization of labor, one more 
aspect thereof must be briefly considered. Under the proposed 
plan the fate of the non-union laborer, of the industrial dependent, 
would hang chiefly on the extent to which the thorough-going 
organization of labor was carried. In so far as he was the inde- 
pendent industrial individual which the opponents of labor unions 
suppose him to be, he could have no objection to joining the union, 
because his individual power of efficient labor would have full 
opportunity of securing its reward. On the other hand, in so far 
as he was unable to maintain a standard of work commensurate 
with the prevailing rate of wages in any trade, he would, of course, 
be excluded from its ranks. But it should be added that in an enor- 
mous and complicated industrial body, such as that of the United 
States, a man who could not maintain the standard of work in one 
trade should be able to maintain it in another and less exacting 
trade. The man who could not become an eiKcient carpenter 
might do for a hod-carrier; and a man who found hod-carrying too 
hard on his shoulders might be able to dig in the ground. There 
would be a sufficient variety of work for all kinds of industrial work- 
ers; while at the same time there would be a systematic attempt 
to prevent the poorer and less competent laborers from competing 
with those of a higher grade and hindering the latter’s economic 
amelioration. Such a result would be successful only in so far as 
the unions were in full possession of the field; but if the unions 
secure full possession even of part of the field, the tendency will 
be towards an ever completer monopoly. The fewer trades into 
which the non-union laborers were crowded would drift into 
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an intolerable condition, which would make unionizing almost 
compulsory. 

If all, or almost all, the industrial labor of the country came to 
be organized in the manner proposed, the only important kind of 
non-union laborer left in the country would be agricultural; and 
such a result could be regarded with equanimity by an economic 
statesman. The existing system works very badly in respect to 
supplying the farmer with necessary labor. In every period of 
prosperity the tendency is for agricultural laborers to rush off to 
the towns and cities for the sake of the larger wages and the less 
monotonous life; and when a period of depression follows, their 
competition lowers the standard of living in all organized trades. 
If the supply of labor were regulated, and its efficiency increased 
as it would be under the proposed system, agricultural laborers 
would not have the opportunity of finding industrial work, except 
of the most inferior class, until their competence had been proved; 
and it would become less fluid and unstable than it is at present. 
Moreover, farm labor is, on the whole, much more wholesome for 
economically dependent and mechanically untrained men than 
labor in towns or cities. They are more likely under such coir- 
ditions to maintain a higher moral standard. If they can be kept 
upon the farm until or unless they are prepared for a higher class 
of work, it will be the greatest possible boon to American farming. 
Agriculture suffers in this country peculiarly from the scarcity, 
the instability, and the high cost of labor; and unless it becomes 
more abundant, less fluid, and more efficient compared to its cost, 
intensive farming, as practiced in Europe, will scarcely be possible 
in the United States. Neither should it be forgotten that the least 
intelligent and trained grade of labor would be more prosperous 
on the farms than in the cities, because of the lower cost of living 
in an agricultural region. Their scale of wages would be deter- 
mined in general by that of the lowest grade of industrial labor, 
but their expenses would be materially smaller. 

That the organization of labor herewith suggested would prove 
to be any ultimate solution of the labor problem, is wholly im- 
probable. It would constitute, like the proposed system of cor- 
porate regulation, at best a transitional method of reaching 
some very different method of labor-training, distribution, and 
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compensation; and what that method might he, is at present 
merely a matter of speculation. The proposed reorganization 
of labor, like the proposed system of institutional reform, andhke 
the proposed constructive regulation of large industrial corpora- 
tions, simply takes advantage of those tendencies in our current 
methods which look in a formative direction; and; in so far as 
these several tendencies prevail, they will severally supplement 
and strengthen one another. The more independent, responsible, 
and vigorous political authority will be the readier to seek some 
formative solution of the problem of the distribution of wealth and 
that of the organization of labor. Just in so far as the combination 
of capital continues to be economically necessary, it is bound to be 
accompanied by the completer unionizing of labor. Just in so far 
as capital continues to combine, the state is bound to appropriate 
the fruits of its monopoly for public purposes. Just in so far as 
the corporations become the lessees of special franchises from the 
state, pressure can be brought to bear in favor of the more sys- 
tematic and more stimulating organization of labor; and finally, 
just in so far as labor was systematically organized, public opinion 
would demand a vigorous and responsible concentration of politi- 
cal and economic power, in order to maintain a proper balance. 
An organic unity binds the three aspects of the system together; 
and in so far as a constructive tendency becomes powerful in any 
One region, it will tend by its own force to introduce constructive 
methods of organization into the other divisions of the economic, 

^ political, and social body. 

Such are the outlines of a national policy which seeks to do away 
with existing political and economic abuses, not by ‘^purification^' 
or purging, but by substituting for them a more positive mode 
. of action and a more edifying habit of thought. The policy seeks 
to make headway towards the most far-reaching and thorough- 
going democratic ideals by the taking advantage of real conditions 
and using realistic methods. The result may wear to advanced 
social reformers the appearance .of a weak compromise. The 
extreme socialist democrat will find a discrepancy between the mag- 
nificent end and the paltry means. “Why seek to justify," he 
■ will ask, “a series of proposals for economic and institutional re- 
form most of which have already been tried in Europe for purely 
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practical reasons, why seek to justify such a humble scheme of 
reconstruction by such a remote and lofty purpose ? It might 
remind him of a New Yorker who started for the North Pole, but 
proposed to get there by the Subway. The justification for the as- 
sociation of such a realistic practical programme with an end which 
is nothing short of moral and social improvement of mankind, is 
to be found, however, by the manner in which even the foregoing 
proposals will be regarded by the average American democrat. 
He will regard them as in meaning and effect subversive of the 
established political and economic system of the country; and he 
would be right. The American people could never adopt the ac- 
companying programme, moderate as it is from the point of view of 
its ultimate object, without unsettling some of their most settled 
habits and transforming many of their most cherished ideas. It 
would mean for the American people the gradual assumption of a 
new responsibility, the adoption of a new outlook, the beginning of 
a new life. It would, consequently, be radical and revolutionary in 
implication, even though it were modest in its expectation of im- 
mediate achievement; and the fact that it is revolutionary in 
implication, but moderate in its practical proposals, is precisely 
the justification for my description of it as a constructive national 
programme. It is national just because it seeks to realize the pur- 
pose of American national association without undermining or over- 
throwing the living conditions of American national integrity. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCLtrSIONS — THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NATIONAL PUEPOSBS 

I 

INDIVIDUAL VS. COLLECTIVE EDUCATION 

H itherto we have been discussing the ways in which 
existing American economic and political methods and 
institutions should be modified in order to make towards the 
realization of the national democratic ideal. In course of 
this discussion, it has been taken for granted that the Ameri- 
can people under competent and responsible leadership could 
deliberately plan a policy of individual and social improve- 
ment, and that with the means at their collective disposal 
they could make headway towards its realization. These means 
consisted, of course, precisely in their whole outfit of political, 
economic, and social institutions; and the implication has 
been, consequently, that human nature can be raised to a higher 
level by an improvement in institutions and laws. The majority 
of my readers will probably have thought many times that such 
an assumption, whatever its truth, has been overworked. Ad- 
mitting that some institutions may be better than others, it 
must also be admitted that human nature is composed of most 
rebellious material, and that the extent to which it can be modi- 
fied by social and political institutions of any kind is, at best, 
extremely small. Such critics may, consequently, have reached 
the conclusion that the proposed system of reconstruction, even 
if desirable, would not accomplish anything really effectual or 
decisive towards the fulfillment of the American national Promise. 

It is no doubt true that out of the preceding chapters many 
sentences could be selected which apparently imply a credu- 
lous faith in the possibility of improving human nature by law. 
It is also true that I have not ventured more than to touch upon 
a possible institutional reformation, which, in so far as it was 
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successful iix its purpose, would improve human nature by the 
most effectual of all means — that is, by improving the methods 
whereby men and women are bred. But if I have erred in attach- 
ing or appearing to attach too much efficacy to legal and institu- 
tional reforms, the error or its appearance was scarcely separable 
from an analytic reconstruction of a sufficient democratic ideal. 
Democracy must stand or fall on a platform of possible human 
perfectibility. If human nature cannot be improved by institutions, 
democracy is at best a more than usually safe form of political 
organization; , and the only interesting inquiry about its future 
would be: How long will it continue to work? But if it is to 
work better as well as merely longer, it must have some leaven- 
ing effect on human nature; and the sincere democrat is obliged 
to assume the power of the leaven. For him the practical questions 
are: How can the improvement best be brought about ? and, 
How much may it amount to ? 

As a matter of fact, Americans have always had the liveliest and 
completest faith in the process of individual and social improve- 
ment and in accepting the assumption, I am merely adhering to 
the deepest and most influential of American traditions. The better 
American has continually been seeking to ^'uplift” himself, his 
neighbors, and his compatriots. But he has usually favored means 
of improvement very different from those suggested hereinbefore. 
The real vehicle of improvement is education. It is by education 
that the American is trained for such democracy as he pos- 
sesses; and it is by better education that he proposes to 
better his democracy. Men are uplifted by education much 
more surely than they are by any tinkering mth laws and insti- 
tutions, because the work of education leavens the actual social 
substance. It helps to give the individual himself those qualities 
without which no institutions, however excellent, are of any use, 
and with which even bad institutions and laws can be made 
vehicles of grace. 

The American faith in education has been characterized as a 
superstition; and superstitious in some respects it unques- 
tionably is. But its superstitious tendency is not exhibited so 
much in respect to the ordinary process of primary, secondary, 
and higher education. Not even an American can over-emphasize 
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the importance of proper teaching during youth; and the only 
wonder is that the money so freely lavished on it does not produce 
better results. Americans are superstitious in respect to education, 
rather because of the social uplift ” which they expect to achieve 
by so-called educational means. The credulity of the socialist 
in expecting to alter human nature by merely institutional and 
legal changes is at least equaled by the creduhty of the good Amer- 
ican in proposing to evangelize the individual by the reading of 
books and by the expenditure of money and words. Back of it all 
is the underlying assumption that the American nation by taking 
thought can add a cubit to its stature, ~ an absolute confidence 
in the power of the idea to create its own object and in the efficacy 
of good intentions. 

Do we lack culture? We will ^^make it hmn^’ by founding 
a new university in Chicago. Is American art neglected and 
impoverished? We will enrich it by organizing art departments 
in our colleges, and popularize it by lectures with lantern slides 
and associations for the study of its history. Is New York City 
ugly? Perhaps, but if we could only get the authorities to appro- 
priate a few hundred millions for its beautification, we could make 
it look like a combination of Athens, Florence, and Paris. Is it 
desirable for the American citizen to be something of a hero? 

I will encourage heroes by establishing a fund whereby they shall 
be rewarded in cash. War is hell, is it? I will work for the 
abolition of hell by calling a convention and passing a resolution 
denouncing its iniquities. I will build at the Hague a Palace of 
Peace which shall be a standing rebuke to the War Lords of 
Europe. Here, in America, some of us have more money than 
we need and more good will. We will spend the money in order 
to establish the reign of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

This faith in a combination of good intentions, organization, 
words, and money is not confined to women^s clubs or to societies 
of amiable enthusiasts. In the state of mind which it expresses 
can be detected the powerful influence which American women 
exert over American men; but its guiding faith and illusion are 
shared by the most hard-headed and practical of Americans. 
The very men who have made their personal successes by a rigor- 
ous application of the rule that business is business — the very 
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men who in their own careers have exhibited a shrewd and 
vivid sense of the realities of politics and trade; it is these men who 
have most faith ^in the practical, moral, and social power of the 
Subsidized Word. The most real thing which they carry over 
from the region of ' business into the region of moral and intellectual 
ideals is apparently their bank accounts. The fruits of their hard 
work and their business ability are to be applied to the purpose 
of uplifting” their fellow-countrymen. A certain number 
of figures written on a check and signed by a familiar name, 
what may it not accomplish ? Some years ago at the opening 
exercises of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie burst into an impassioned and mystical vision of the 
miraculously constitutive power of first mortgage steel bonds. 
From his point of view and from that of the average American 
there is scarcely anything which the combination of abundant 
resources and good intentions may not accomplish. 

The tradition of seeking to cross the gulf between American 
practice and the American ideal by means of education or the 
Subsidized Word is not be dismissed with a sneer. The gulf 
cannot be crossed without the assistance of some sort of educational 
discipline; and that discipline depends partly on a new exercise of 
the “money power” now safely reposing in the strong boxes of 
professional millionaires. There need be no fundamental objection 
taken to the national faith in the power of good intentions and 
re-distributed wealth. That faith is the immediate and necessary 
issue of the logic of our national moral situation. It should be, 
as it is, innocent and absolute; and if it does not remain innocent 
and absolute, the Promise of American Life can scarcely be ful- 
filled. 

A faith may, however, be innocent and absolute without being 
inexperienced and credulous. The American faith in education 
is by way of being credulous and superstitious, not because it 
seeks individual and social amelioration by what may be called 
an educational process, but because the proposed means of edu- 
cation are too conscious, too direct, and too superficial. Let it 
be admitted that in any one decade the amount which can be 
accomplished towards individual and social amelioration by 
means of economic and political reorganization is comparatively 
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small; but it is certainly as large as that which can be accom- 
plished by subsidizing individual good intentions. Heroism is 
not to be encouraged by cash prizes any more than is genius; 
and a man’s friends should not be obliged to prove that he is a 
hero in order that he may reap every appropriate reward. A hero 
oflS-cially conscious of his heroism is a mutilated hero. In the same 
way art cannot become a power in a community unless many 
of its members are possessed of a native and innocent love of 
beautiful things; and the extent to which such a possession can 
be acquired by any one or two generations of traditionally inartis- 
tic people is extremely small. Its acquisition depends not so much 
upon direct conscious effort, as upon the growing ability to dis- 
criminate between what is good and what is bad in their own na- 
tive art. It is a matter of the training and appreciation of Ameri- 
can artists, rather than the cultivation of art. Illustrations to 
the same effect might be multiplied. The popular interest in the 
Higher Education has not served to make Americans attach much 
importance to the advice of the highly educated man. He is 
less of a practical pow:er in the United States than he is in any 
European country; and this fact is in itself a sufficient commen- 
tary on the reality of the American faith in education. The fact 
is, of course, that the American tendency to disbelieve in the 
fulfillment of their national Promise by means of politically, 
economically, and socially reconstructive work has forced them 
into the alternative of attaching excessive importance to subsi- 
dized good intentions. They want to be “uplifted, ” and they 
want to “ uplift” other people; but they will not use their social 
and political institutions for the purpose, because those institu- 
tions are assumed to be essentially satisfactory. The “uplifting” 
must be a matter of individual, or of unofficial associated effort; 
and the only available means are words and subsidies. 

There is, however, a sense in which it is really true that the 
American national Promise can be fulfilled only by education; 
and this aspect of our desirable national education can, perhaps, 
best be understood by seeking its analogue in the training of the 
individual. An individual’s education consists primarily in the 
discipline which he undergoes to fit him both for fruitful associ- 
ation with his fellows and for his own special work. Important 
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as both the liberal aud the technical aspect of this preliminary 
training is, it constitutes merely the beginning of a man’s education. 
Its object is or should be to prepare him both in his will and in 
his intelligence to make a thoroughly illuminating use of his ex- 
perience in life. His experience, — as a man of business, a husband, 
a father, a citizen, a friend, — has been made real to him, not 
merely by the zest with which he has sought it and the sincerity 
with which he has accepted it, but by the disinterested intelligence 
which he has brought to its understanding. An educational 
discipline which has contributed in that way to the reality of a 
man’s experience has done as much for him as education can do; 
and an educational discipline which has failed to make any such 
contribution has failed of its essential purpose. The experience 
of other people acquired at second hand has little value, — except, 
perhaps, as a means of livelihood, — unless it really illuminates 
a man’s personal experience. 

Usually a man’s ability to profit by his own personal experience 
depends upon the sincerity and the intelligence which he brings 
to his own particular occupation. The rule is not universal, 
because some men are, of course, born with much higher intellec- 
tual gifts than others; and to such men may be given an insight 
which has little foundation in any genuine personal experience. 
It remains true, none the less, for the great majority of men, that 
they gather an edifying understanding of men and things just 
in so far as they patiently and resolutely stick to the performance 
of some special and (for the most part) congenial task. Their edu- 
cation in life must be grounded in the persistent attempt to 
realize in action some kind of a purpose — a purpose usually con- 
nected with the occupation whereby they live. In the pursuit 
of that purpose they will be continually making experiments — 
opening up new lines of work, establishing new relations with 
other men, and taking more or less serious risks. Each of these 
experiments offers them an opportunity both for personal discipline 
and for increasing personal insight. If a man is capable of be- 
coming wise, he will gradually be able to infer from this increas- 
ing mass of personal experience, the extent to which or the con- 
ditions under which he is capable of realizing his purpose; and 
his insight into the particular realities of his own life will bring with 
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it some kind of a general philosophy — some sort of a ditp^^.ion 
and method of appraisal of men, their actions, and their surfigyjjnd- 
ings. Wherever a man reaches such a level of intelligent/, 
will be an educated man, even though his particular job has 
been that of a mechanic. On the other hand, a man who fails 
to make his particular task in life the substantial support of a 
genuine experience remains essentially an unenlightened man. 

National education in its deeper aspect does not differ from in- 
dividual education. Its efficiency ultimately depends upon the 
ability of the national consciousness to draw illuminating inferences 
from the course of the national experience; and its power to draw 
such inferences must depend upon the persistent and disinterested 
sincerity with which the attempt is made to realize the national 
purpose — the democratic ideal of individual and social improve- 
ment. So far as Americans are true to that purpose, all the differ- 
ent aspects of their national experience will assume meaning and 
momentum; while in so far as they are false thereto, no amount of 
education’^ will ever be really edifying. The fundamental pro- 
cess of American education consists and must continue to consist 
precisely in the risks and experiments which the American nation 
will make in the service of its national ideal. If the American 
people balk at the sacrifices demanded by their experiments, or if 
they attach finality to any particular experiment in the distribu- 
tion of political, economic, and social power, they will remain mor- 
ally and intellectually at the bottom of a well, out of which they 
will never be ‘"uplifted” by the most extravagant subsidizing of 
good intentions and noble words. 

The sort of institutional and economic reorganization suggested 
in the preceding chapters is not, consequently, to be conceived 
merely as a more or less dubious proposal to improve human nature 
by laws. It is to be conceived as (possibly) the next step m the 
realization of a necessary collective purpose. Its deeper sigmfi- 
cance does not consist in the results which it may accomplish by 
way of immediate improvement. Such results may be worth 
having; but at best they will create almost as many difficulties 
as they remove. Tar more important than any practical benefits 
would be the indication it afforded of national good faith. It 
would mean that the American nation was beginning to educate 
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itself up to its own necessary standards. It would imply a popular 
realization that our first experiment in democratic political and 
economic organization was founded partly on temporary condi- 
tions and partly on erroneous theories. A new experiment must 
consequently be made; and the great value of this new experi- 
ment would derive from the implied intellectual and moral emanci- 
pation. Its trial would demand both the sacrifice of many 
cherished interests, habits, and traditions for the sake of remaining 
true to a more fundamental responsibility and a much larger infu- 
sion of disinterested motives into the economic and political system. 
Thus the sincere definite decision that the experiment was neces- 
sary, would probably do more for American moral and social ameli- 
oration than would the specific measures actually adopted and 
tried. Public opinion can never be brought to approve any 
effectual measures, until it is converted to a constructive and 
consequently to a really educational theory of democracy. 

Back of the problem of educating the individual lies the problem 
of collective education. On the one hand, if the nation is rendered 
incapable of understanding its own experience by the habit of 
dealing insincerely with its national purpose, the individual, just 
in so far as he himself has become highly educated, tends to be 
divided from his country and his fellow-countrymen. On the 
other hand, just in so far as a people is sincerely seeking the fulfill- 
ment of its national Promise, individuals of all kinds will find their 
most edifying individual opportunities in serving their country. 
In aiding the accomplishment of the collective purpose by means of 
increasingly constructive experiments, they will be increasing the 
scope and power of their own individual action. The opportuni- 
ties, which during the past few years the reformers have enjoyed 
to make their personal lives, more interesting, would be nothing 
compared to the opportunities for all sorts of stirring and respon- 
sible work, which would be demanded of individuals under the pro- 
posed plan of political and economic reorganization. The Ameri- 
can nation would be more disinterestedly and sincerely fulfilling 
its collective purpose, partly because its more distinguished indi- 
viduals had been called upon to place at the service of their country 
a higher degree of energy, ability, and unselfish devotion. If a 
nation, that is, is recreant to its deeper purpose, individuals, so 
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far as they are well educated, are educated away from the pre- 
vailing national habits and traditions; whereas when a nation is 
sincerely attempting to meet its collective responsibility, the 
better individuals are inevitably educated into active participation 
in the collective task. 

The reader may now be prepared to understand why the Ameri- 
can faith in education has the appearance of being credulous and 
superstitious. The good average American usually wishes to 
accomplish exclusively by individual education a result which must 
be partly accomplished by national education. The nation, like 
the individual, must go to school ; and the national school is not a 
lecture hall or a library. Its schooling consists chiefly in experi- 
mental collective action aimed at the realization of the collective 
purpose. If the action is not aimed at the collective purpose, 
a nation will learn little even from its successes. If its action is 
aimed at the collective purpose, it may learn much even from its 
mistakes. No process of merely individual education can ac- 
complish the work of collective education, because the nation is so 
much more than a group of individuals. Individuals can be up- 
lifted’’ without “uplifting” the nation, because the nation has an 
individuality of its own, which cannot be increased without the 
consciousness of collective responsibilities and the collective official 
attempt to redeem them. The processes of national and individual 
education should, of course, parallel and supplement each other. 
The individual can do much to aid national education by the 


single-minded and intelligent realization of his own specific pur- 
poses; but all individual successes will have little more than an 
individual interest unless they frequently contribute to^ the work 
of national construction. The nation can do much to aid individ- 
ual education; but the best aid within its power is to^ offer to the 
individual a really formative and inspiring opportunity for public 
service. The whole round of superficial educational machinery — 
books, subsidies, resolutions, lectures, congresses — may be of the 
highest value, provided they are used to digest and popularize 
the results of a genuine individual and national educational experi- 
ence, but when they are used, as so often at present, mere y as a 
substitute for well-purposed individual and national action, they 
are precisely equivalent to an attempt to fly in a vacuum. 
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That the direct practical value of a reform movement may be 
equaled or surpassed by its indirect educational value is a suffi- 
ciently familiar idea — an idea admirably expressed ten years ago 
by Mr. John Jay Chapman in the chapter on “ Education ” in his 
“Causes and Consequences.’^ But the idea in its familiar form is 
vitiated; because the educational effect of reform is usually con- 
ceived as exclusively individual. Its effect must^ indeed, be con- 
sidered wholly as an individual matter, just so long as reform is 
interpreted merely as a process of purification. From that point 
of view the collective purpose has already been fulfilled as far as 
it can be fulfilled by collective organization, and the only remaining 
method of social amelioration is that of the self-improvement of its 
constituent members. As President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia says, in his “True and False Democracy^’ : “We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the corporate or collective responsibil- 
ity which it (socialism) would substitute for individual initiative is 
only such corporate or collective responsibility as a group of these 
very same individuals could exercise. Therefore, socialism is pri- 
marily an attempt to overcome man’s individual imperfections 
by adding them together, in the hope that they will cancel each 
other.” But what is all organization but an attempt, not to over- 
come man’s individual imperfections by adding them together, so 
much as to make use of many men’s varying individual abilities by 
giving each a sufficient sphere of exercise? While all men arc im- 
perfect, they are not all imperfect to the same extent. Some have 
more courage, more ability, more insight, and more training than 
others; and an efficient organization can accomplish more than 
can a mere collection of individuals, precisely because it may rep- 
resent a standard of performance far above that of the average 
individual. Its merit is simply that of putting the collective power 
of the group at the service of its ablest members; and the ablest 
members of the group will never attain to an individual responsi- 
bility commensurate with their powers, until they are enabled to 
work efficiently towards the redemption of the collective responsi- 
bility. The nation gives individuality an increaseKi scope and 
meaning by offering individuals a chance for effective service, 
such as they could never attain under a system of collective irre- 
sponsibility. Thus under a system of collective responsibility the 
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process of social improvement is absolutely identified with that of 
individual improvement. The antithesis is not between national- 
ism and individualism, but between an' individualism which is 
indiscriminate, and an individualism which is selective. 

II 

CONDITIONS OF INDIVIDUAL EMANCIPATION 

It is, then, essential to recognize that the individual American 
will never obtain a sufficiently complete chance of self-expression, 
until the American nation has earnestly undertaken and measur- 
ably achieved the realization of its collective purpose. As we 
shall see presently, the cure for this individual sterility lies partly 
with the individual himself or rather with the man who proposes 
to become an individual; and under any plan of economic or social 
organization, the man who proposes to become an individual is a 
condition of national as well as individual improvement. It 
is none the less true that any success in the achievement of the 
national purpose will contribute positively to the liberation of the 
in<lividual, both by diminishing his temptations, improving^ his 
opportunities, and by enveloping him in an invigorating rather than 
an enervating moral and intellectual atmosphere. 

It is the economic individualism of our existing national system 
which inflicts the most serious damage on Aonerican individuality; 
and American individual achievement in- politics and science and 
the arts will remain partially impoverished as long as our fellow- 
countryinen neglect or refuse systematically to regulate the dis- 
tribution of wealth in the national interest. I am aware, of course, 
tluii prevailing American conviction is absolutely contradic- 
tory of the foregoing assertion, Americans have always associated 
individual freedom with the unlimited popular enjoyment of all 
nvuilalile economic opportunities. Yet it would be far more true 
to say that the popular enjoyment of practically unrestricted eco- 
nomii' opportunities is precisely the condition which makes for 
individual l^ondage. Neither does the bondage which such a 
systiun fastens upon the individual exist only in the case of those 
individuals who are victimized by the pressure of unlimited eco- 
nomic competition. Such victims exist, of course, in large numbers, 
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ajid they will come to exist in still larger number hereafter; but 
hitherto, at least, the characteristic vice of the American system 
has not been the bondage imposed upon its victims. Much more 
insidious has been the bondage imposed upon the conquerors and 
their camp-followers. A man's individuality is as much compro- 
mised by success under the conditions imposed by such a system as 
it is by failure. His actual occupation may tend to make his indi- 
viduality real and fruitful; but the quality of the work is deter- 
mined by a merely acquisitive motive, and the man himself thereby 
usually debarred from obtaining any edifying personal independence 
or any peculiar personal distinction. Different as American busi- 
ness men are one from another in temperament, circumstances, and 
habits, they have a way of becoming fundamentally very much 
alike. Their individualities are forced into a common mold, be- 
cause the ultimate measure of the value of their work is the same, 
and is nothing but its results in cash. 

Consider for a moment what individuality and individual in- 
dependence really mean. A genuine individual must at least 
possess some special quality which distinguishes him from other 
people, which unifies the successive phases and the various aspects 
of his own life and which results in personal moral freedom. In 
what way and to what extent does the existing economic system 
contribute to the creation of such genuine individuals ? At its 
best it asks of every man who engages in a business occupation 
that he make as much money as he can, and the only conditions it 
imposes on this pursuit of money are those contained in the law of 
the land and a certain conventional moral code. The pursuit of 
money is to arouse a man to individual activity, and law and cus- 
tom determine the conditions to which the activity must conform. 
The man does not become an individual merely by obeying the 
written and unwritten laws. He becomes an individual because 
the desire to make, money releases his energy and intensifies his 
personal initiative. The kind of individuals created by vSuch an 
economic system are not distinguished one from another by any 
special purpose. They are distinguished by the energy and suc- 
cess whereby the common purpose of making money is accom- 
panied and followed. Some men show more enterprise and in- 
genuity in devising ways of making money than others, or they 
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show more vigor and zeal in taking advantage of the ordinary 
methods. These men are the kind of individuals which the existing 
economic system tends to encourage; and critics of the existing 
system are denounced, because of the disastrous effect upon indi- 
vidual initiative which would result from restricting individual 
economic freedom. 

But why should a man become an individual because he does 
what everybody else does, only with more energy and success ? 
The individuality so acquired is merely that of one particle in a 
mass of similar particles. Some particles are bigger than others 
and livelier; but from a sufficient distance they all look alike; 
and in substance and meaning they all are alike. Their individual 
activity and history do not make them less alike. It merely makes 
them bigger or smaller, livelier or more inert. Their distinction 
from their fellows is quantitative; the unity of their various phases 
a matter of repetition; their independence wholly comparative. 
Such men are associated with their fellows in the pursuit of a 
common purpose, and they are divided from their fellows by the 
energy and success with which that purpose is pursued. On the 
other hand, a condition favorable to genuine individuality would 
be one in which men were divided from one another by special 


purposes, and reunited in so far as these individual purposes were 
excellently and successfully achieved. 

The truth is that individuality cannot be dissociated from the 
pursuit of a disinterested object. It is a moral and intellectual 
quality, and it must be realized by moral and intellectual means. 
A man achieves individual distinction, not by the enterprise and 
vigor with which he accumulates money, but by the zeal and the 
skill with which he pursues an exclusive interest — an interest 
usually, but not necessarily, connected with his rneans of livelihood. 
The purpose to which he is devoted — such, for instance, as that o 
painting or of running a railroad— is not exclusive^ in the sense o 
being unique. But it becomes exclusive for the individual who 
adopts it, because of the single-minded and disinterested mamer 
in which it is pursued. A man makes the purpose exclusive for him- 
self by the spirit and method in which the work is done; and^just 
in proportion as the work is thoroughly well done,^ a man s indi- 
viduality begins to take substance and form. His individual quah y 
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does not depend merely on the display of superior enterprise and 
energy, although, of course, he may and should be as enterprising and 
as energetic as he can. It depends upon the actual excellence of the 
work in every respect, — an excellence which can best be achieved 
by the absorbing and exclusive pursuit of that alone. A man^s 
individuality is projected into his work. He does not stop when 
he has earned enough money, and he does not cease his improve- 
ments when they cease to bring in an immediate return. He is 
identified with his job, and by means of that identification his in- 
dividuality becomes constructive. His achievement, just because 
of its excellence, has an inevitable and an unequivocal social value. 
The quality of a man’s work reunites him with his fellows. He 
may have been in appearance just as selfish as a naan who spends 
most of his time in making money, but if his work has been thor- 
oughly well done, he will, in making himself an individual, have 
made an essential contribution to national fulfillment. 

Of course, a great deal of very excellent work is accomplished 
under the existing economic system; and by means of such work 
many a man becomes more or less of an individual. But in so far 
as such is the case, it is the work which individualizes and not the 
unrestricted competitive pursuit of money. In so far as the eco- 
nomic motive prevails, individuality is not developed; it is stifled. 
The man whose motive is that of money-making will not make the 
work any more excellent than is demanded by the largest possible 
returns; and frequently the largest possible returns are to be 
obtained by indifferent work or by work which has absolutely no 
social value. The ordinary mercenary purpose always compels a 
man to stop at a certain point, and consider something else than 
the excellence of his achievement. It does not make the individual 
independent, except in so far as independence is merely a matter of 
cash in the bank; and for every individual on whom it bestows ex- 
cessive pecuniary independence, there are many more who are by 
that very circumstance denied any sort of liberation. Even pe- 
cuniary independence is usually purchased at the price of moral 
and intellectual bondage. Such genuine individuality as can be 
detected in the existing social system is achieved not because of the 
prevailing money-making motive, but in spite thereof. 

The ordinary answer to such criticisms is that while the exist- 
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ing system may have many faults, it certainly has proved an effi- 
cient means of releasing individual energy; whereas the exercise of 
a positive national responsibility for the wholesome distribution of 
wealth would tend to deprive the individual of any sufficient 
initiative. The claim is that the money-maldng motive is the 
only one which will really arouse the great majority of men, and to 
weaken it would be to rob the whole economic system of its momen- 
tum. Just what validity this claim may have cannot, with our 
present experience, be definitely settled. That to deprive individ- 
uals suddenly of the opportunities they have so long enjoyed 
would be disastrous may be fully admitted. It may also be ad- 
mitted that any immediate and drastic attempt to substitute for 
the present system a national regulation of the distribution of 
wealth or a national responsibility for the management even of 
monopolies or semi-monopolies would break down and would do 
little to promote either individual or social welfare. But to con- 
clude from any such admissions that a systematic policy of pro- 
moting individual and national amelioration should be abandoned 
is wholly unnecessary. That the existing system has certain practi- 
cal advantages, and is a fair expression of the average moral stand- 
ards of to-day is not only its chief merit, but also its chief and in- 
excusal)le defect. What a democratic nation must do is not to 
accept human nature as it is, but to move in the direction of its 
improvement. The question it must answer is: How can it con- 
tribute to the increase of American individuality ? The defender 
of the existing system must be able to show either (1) that it does 
contribute to the increase of American individuality; or that 
(2) whatever its limitations, the substitution of some better system 
is impossible. 

Of course, a great many defenders of the existing system will 
unequivocally declare that it does contribute effectually to the 
iiun’easc of individuality, and it is this defense which is most danger- 
ous, iHHiause it is due, hot to any candid consideration of the facts, 
hni to iinreasoning ^popular prejudice and personal self-justifica- 
tioin Tlie existing system contributes to the increase of individu- 
ulit y only in case individuality is deprived of all serious moral and 
intellectual meaning. In order to sustain their assertion they must 
dcline individuality, not as a living ideal, but as the psychological 
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condition produced by any individual action. In the light of such 
a definition every action performed by an individual would con- 
tribute to individuality; and, conversely, every action performed 
by the state, which conceivably could be left to individuals, would 
diminish individuality. Such a conception derives from the early 
nineteenth century principles of an essential opposition between 
the state and the individual; and it is a deduction from the com- 
mon conception of democracy as nothing but a finished political 
organization in which the popular will prevails. As applied in 
the traditional American system this conception of individuality 
has resulted in the differentiation of an abundance of raw individ- 
ual material, but the raw material has been systematically en- 
couraged to persist only on condition that it remained undeveloped. 
Properly speaking, it has not encouraged individualism at alL 
Individuality is necessarily based on genuine discrimination. It 
has encouraged particularism. While the particles have been 
roused into activity, they all remain dominated by substantially 
the same forces of attraction and repulsion. But in order that one 
of the particles may fulfill the promise of a really separate existence, 
he must pursue some special interest of his own. In that way he 
begins to realize his individuality, and in realizing his individuality 
he is coming to occupy a special niche in the national structure. 
A national structure which encourages individuality as opposed to 
mere particularity is one which creates innumerable special niches, 
adapted to all degrees and kinds of individual development. The 
individual becomes a nation in miniature, but devoted to the loyal 
realization of a purpose peculiar to himself. The nation becomes 
an enlarged individual whose special purpose is that of human 
amelioration, and in whose life every individual should find some 
particular but essential function. 

It surely cannot be seriously claimed that the improvement of 
the existing economic organization for the sake of contributing to 
the increase of such genuine individuals is impossible. If genuine 
individuality depends upon the pursuit of an exclusive interest, 
promoted most certainly and completely by a disinterested mo- 
tive, it must be encouraged by enabling men so far as possible 
to work from disinterested motives. Doubtless this is a diffi- 
cult, but it is not an impossible task. It cannot be completely 
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acliieved until the whole basis of economic competition is changed. 
At present men compete chiefly for the purpose of securing the 
most money to spend or to accumulate. They must in the end 
compete chiefly for the purpose of excelling in the quality of their 
work that of other men engaged in a similar occupation. And 
there are assuredly certain ways in which the state can diminish 
the undesirable competition and encourage the desirable com- 
petition. 

The several economic reforms suggested in the preceding chapter 
would, so far as they could be successfully introduced, promote 
more disinterested economic work. These reforms would not, of 
course, entirely do away with the influence of selfish acquisitive 
motives in the economic field, because such motives must remain 
powerful as long as private property continues to have a public 
economic function. But they would at least diminish the number 
of cases in which the influence of the mercenary motive made 
against rather than for excellence of work. The system which 
most encourages mere cupidity is one which affords too many oppor- 
tunities for making “easy money,” and our American system has, 
of course, been peculiarly prolific of such opportunities. As long 
as individuals are allowed to accumulate money from mines, urban 
real estate, municipal franchises, or semi-monopolies of any kind, 
just to that extent will the economic system of the country be 
poisoned, and its general efficiency impaired. Men will inevitably 
seek to make money in the easiest possible way, and as long as such 
easy ways exist fewer individuals will accept cordially the necessity 
of earning their living by the sheer excellence of achievement. 
On the other hand, in case such opportunities of making money 
without earning it can be eliminated, there will be a much closer 
correspondence than there is at present between the excellence of 
the work and the reward it would bring. Such a correspondence 
would, of course, be far from exact. In all petty kinds of business 
innumerable opportunities would still exist of earning more money 
either by disregarding the quality of the work or sometimes by 
actually lowering it. But at any rate it would be work which would 
earn money, and not speculation or assiduous repose in an easy 

chair. • j 

In the same way, just in so far as industry became organized 
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under national control for the public benefit, there would be a much 
closer correspondence between the quality of the work and the 
amount of the reward. In a well-managed corporation a man is 
promoted because he does good work, and has shown himself 
capable of assuming larger responsibilities and exercising more 
power. His promotion brings with it a larger salary, and the 
chance of obtaining a larger salary doubtless has much to do with the 
excellence of the work; but at all events a man is not rewarded for 
doing bad work or for doing no work at all. The successful em- 
ployee of a corporation has not become disinterested in his motives. 
Presumably he will not do any more work than will contribute to 
his personal advancement; and if the standard of achievement in 
his office is at all relaxed, he will not be kept up to the mark by an 
exclusive and disinterested devotion to the work itself. Still, 
under such conditions a man might well become better than his own 
motives. Whenever the work itself was really interesting, he might 
become absorbed in it by the very znomentum of his habitual occu- 
pation, and this would be particularly the case provided his work 
assumed a technical character. In that case he would have to 
live up to the standard, not merely of an office, but of a trade, 
a profession, a craft, an art, or a science; and if those tech- 
nical standards were properly exacting, he would be kept up to 
the level of his best work by a motive which had almost become 
disinterested. He could not fall below the standard, even though 
he derived no personal profit from striving to live up to it, because 
the traditions and the honor of his craft would not let him. 

The proposed economic policy of reform, in so far as it were 
successful, would also tend to stimulate labor to more efficiency, 
and to dimmish its grievances. The state would be lending assist- 
ance to the effort of the workingman to raise his standard of living, 
and to restrict the demoralizing effect of competition among la- 
borers who cannot afford to make a stand on behalf of their own in- 
terest. It should, consequently, increase the amount of economic 
independence enjoyed by the average laborer, diminish his class 
consciousness '' by doing away with his class grievances, and inten- 
sify his importance to himself as an iiidividual. It would in every 
way help to make the individual workingman more of an individ- 
ual. His class interest would be promoted by the nation in so 
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far as such promotion was possible, and could be adjusted to a 
general policy of national economic construction. His individual 
interest would be left in his own charge; but he would have much 
more favorable opportunities of redeeming the charge by the 
excellence of his individual work than he has under the existing 
system. His condition would doubtless still remain in certain re- 
spects unsatisfactory, for the purpose of a democratic nation 
must remain unfulfilled just in so far as the national organization of 
labor does not enable all men to compete on approximately equal 
terms for all careers. But a substantial step would be made to- 
wards its improvement, and the road marked, perhaps, for still 
further advance. 

Again, however, must the reader be warned that the im- 
portant thing is the constructive purpose, and not the means 
proposed for its realization. Whenever the attempt at its 
realization is made, it is probable that other and unforeseen 
measures will be found necessary; and even if a specific policy 
proposed were successfully tried, this would constitute merely 
an advance towards the ultimate end. The ultimate end is 
the complete emancipation of the individual, and that result 
depends upon his complete disinterestedness. He must become 
interested exclusively in the excellence of his work; and he can 
never become disinterestedly interested in his work as long as 
heavy responsibilities and high achievements are supposed to be 
rewarded by increased pay. The effort equitably to adjust com- 
pensation to earnings is ultimately not only impossible, but undesir- 
able, because it necessarily would foul the whole economic organi- 
zation — so far as its efficiency depended on a generous rivalry, 
among individuals. The only way in which work can be made 
entirely disinterested is to adjust its compensation to the needs of 
a normal and wholesome human life. 

Any substantial progress towards the attainment of com- 
plete individual disinterestedness is far beyond the reach of 
contemporary collective effort, but such disinterestedness should 
he clearly recognized as the economic condition both of the high- 
est fulfillment which democracy can bestow upon the individ- 
ual and of a thoroughly wholesome democratic organization. 
Says Mr, John Jay Chapman in the chapter on “ Democracy, 
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in his Causes and Consequences”: ^^It is thought that the 
peculiar merit of democracy lies in this: that it gives every man 
a chance to pursue his own ends. The reverse is true. The merit 
lies in the assumption imposed upon every man that he shall 
serve his fellow-men. . , . The concentration of every man on 
his own interests has been the danger and not the safety of de- 
mocracy, for democracy contemplates that every man shall think 
first of the state and next of himself. . . . Democracy assumes 
perfection in human nature,” But men will always continue 
chiefly to pursue their own private ends as long as those ends are 
recognized by the official national ideal as worthy of perpetuation 
and encouragement. If it be true that democracy is based upon 
the assumption that every man shall serve his fellow-men, the 
organization of democracy should be gradually adapted to that 
assumption. The majority of men cannot be made disinterested 
for life by exhortation, by religious services, by any expenditure 
of subsidized words, or even by a grave and manifest public need. 
They can be made permanently unselfish only by being helped 
to become disinterested in their individual purposes, and how can 
they be disinterested except in a few little spots as long as their 
daily occupation consists of money seeking and spending in con- 
formity with a few written and unwritten rules? In the com- 
plete democracy a man must in some way be made to serve the 
nation in the very act of contributing to his own individual fulfill- 
ment. Not imtil his personal action is dictated by disinterested 
motives can there be any such harmony between private and 
public interests. To ask an individual citizen continually to 
sacrifice his recognized private interest to the welfare of his coun- 
trymen is to make an impossible demand, and yet just such a 
continual sacrifice is apparently required of an individual in a 
democratic state. The only entirely satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is offered by the systematic authoritative transforma- 
tion of the private interest of the individual into a disinterested 
devotion to a special object. 

American public opinion has not as yet begun to understand 
the relation between the process of national education by means 
of a patient attempt to realize the national purpose and the 
corresponding process of individual emancipation and growth. 
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It still believes that democracy is a happy device for evading 
collective responsibilities by passing them on to the individual ; and . 
as long as this belief continues to prevail, the first necessity of 
American educational advance is the arousing of the American 
intellectual conscience. Behind the tradition of national irrespon- 
sibility is the still deeper tradition of intellectual insincerity in po- 
litical matters. Americans are almost as much afraid of consistent 
and radical political thinldng as are the English, and with nothing 
like as much justification. Jefferson offered them a seductive ex- 
ample of triumphant intellectual dishonesty, and of the sacrifice of 
theory to practice, whenever such a sacrifice was convenient. Jef- 
f erson^s example has been warmly approved by many subsequent 
intellectual leaders. Before Emerson and after, mere consistency 
has been stigmatized as the preoccupation of petty minds; and 
our American superiority to the necessity of making ideas square 
with practice, or one idea with another, has been considered as 
an exhibition of remarkable political common sense. The light- 
headed Frenchmen really believed in their ideas, and fell thereby 
into a shocking abyss of anarchy and fratricidal bloodshed, 
whereas we have avoided any similar fate by preaching a “noble 
national theory” and then practicing it just as far as it suited 
our interests or was not too costly in time and money. No 
doubt, we also have had our domestic difficulties, and were 
obliged to shed a good deal of American blood, because we reso- 
lutely refused to believe that human servitude was not entirely 
compatible with the loftiest type of democracy; but then, the 
Civil War might have been avoided if the Abolitionists had not 
erroneously insisted on being consistent. The way to escape 
similar trouble in the future is to go on preaching ideality, and to 
leave its realization wholly to the individual. We can then be 
“uplifted” by the words, while the resulting deeds cannot do us, 
as individuals, any harm. We can continue to celebrate our “no- 
ble national theory” and preserve our perfect democratic system 
until the end of time without making any of the individual sacri- 
fices or taking any of the collective risks, inseparable from a sys- 
tematic attempt to make our words good. 

The foregoing state of mind is the great obstacle to the American 
national advance; and its exposure and uprooting is the primary 
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need of American education. In agitating against the traditional 
disregard of our full national responsibility, a critic will do well 
to dispense with the caution proper to the consideration of specific 
practical problems. A radical theory does not demand in the 
interest of consistency an equally radical action. It only demands 
a sincere attempt to push the application of the theory as far 
as conditions will permit, and the employment of means sufficient 
probably to accomplish the immediate purpose. But in the en- 
deavor to establish and popularize his theory, a radical critic can- 
not afford any similar concessions. His own opinions can become 
established only by the displacement of the traditional opinions ; 
and the way to displace a traditional error is not to be compromis- 
ing and conciliatory, but to be as uncompromising and as irritat- 
ing as one’s abilities and one’s vision of the truth will permit. 
The critic in his capacity as agitator is living in a state of war 
with his opponents; and the ethics of warfare are not the ethics 
of statesmanship. Public opinion can be reconciled to a con- 
structive national programme only by the agitation of what is 
from the traditional standpoint a body of revolutionary ideas. 

In vigorously agitating such a body of revolutionary ideas, the 
critic would be doing more than performing a desirable public 
service. He would be vindicating his own individual intellectual 
interest. The integrity and energy of American intellectual life 
has been impaired for generations by the tradition of national 
irresponsibility. Such irresponsibility necessarily implies a sacri- 
fice of individual intellectual and moral interests to individual 
and popular economic interests. It could not persist except by 
virtue of intellectual and moral conformity. The American 
intellectual habit has on the whole been just about as vigorous 
and independent as that of the domestic animals. The freedom 
of opinion of which we boast has consisted for the most part in 
uttering acceptable commonplaces with as much defiant con- 
viction as if we were uttering the most daring and sublimest 
heresies. In making this parade of the uniform of intellectual 
independence, the American is not consciously insincere. He 
is prepared to do battle for his convictions, but his really funda- 
mental convictions he shares with everybody else. His differences 
with his fellow-countrymen are those of interest and detail. When 
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he breaks into a vehement proclamation of his faith, he is much 
like a bull, who has broken out of his stall, and goes snorting around 
the barnyard, tossing everybody within reach of his horns. A 
bull so employed might well consider that he was offering the 
world a fine display of aggressive individuality, whereas he had 
in truth been behaving after the manner of all bulls from the dawn 
of domestication. No doubt he is quite capable of being a 
dangerous customer, in case he can reach anybody with his horns; 
but on the other hand how meekly can he be led back into the stall 
by the simple device of attaching a ring to his nose . His individual- 
ity always has a tender spot, situated in much the same neighbor- 
hood as his personal economic interests. If this tender spot is • 
inerf'ly irritated, it will make him rage; but when seized with 
a firm grip he loses all his defiance and becomes as aggressive an 
iutlividual as a good milch cow. 

The American intellectual interest demands, consequently, 
a different sort of assertion from the American economic or 
political interest. Economically and politically the need is 
for constructive regulation, implying the imposition of certain 
fruitful limitations upon traditional individual freedom. But 
the national intellectual development demands above all individ- 
\ial emancipation. American intelligence has still to issue its 
Declaration of Independence. It has still to proclaim that in a 
(buuocratic system the intelligence has a discipline, an interest, 
and a will of its own, and that this special discipline and interest 
call for a new conception both of individual and of national 
development. For the time being the freedom which Americans 
need Is the freedom of thought. The energy they need is the 
energy of thought. The moral unity they need cannot be obtained 
without intensity and integrity of thought. 

Ill 
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Americans believe, of course, that they enjoy perfect freedom 
of opinion, and so they do in form. There is no legal encourage- 
ment of any one set of opinions. There is no legal discouragement 
of another set of opinions, .They have denied intellectual freedom 
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to themselves by methods very much more insidious than those 
employed by a despotic government. A national tradition has 
been established which prevents individuals from desiring free- 
dom; and if they should desire and obtain it, they are prevented 
from using it. The freedom of American speech and thought has 
not been essentially different from the freedom of siicech which a 
group of prisoners might enjoy during the term of their imprison- 
ment. The prisoners could, of course, think and talk much as 
they pleased, but there was nobody but themselves to hear; and in 
the absence both of an adequate material, dist;ipline, and audience, 
both the words and thoughts were without avail. Tlie truth 
is, of course, that intellectual individuality and independence 
were sacrificed for the benefit of social homogeneity and the 
quickest possible development of American economic opportti- 
nities; and in this way a vital relation has been estaldished for 
Anrericans between the assertion of intellectual independence or 
moral individuality and the adoption of a nationalizcid economic 
and political system. 

During the Middle Period American individual intelligence did, 
indeed, struggle gallantly to attain freedom. The intellectual 
ferment at that time was more active and more general than 
it is to-day. During the three decades before the war, a remark- 
able outbreak of here.sy occurred all over the East and middle 
West. Every convention of American life was que.stioncd, except 
those unconscious conventions of feeling and thought which per- 
vaded the intellectual and moral atmo.sphere. The Abolitionist 
agitation was the one practical political result of thi.s ferment, 
but many of these free-thinkers wished to emancipate the whites 
as well as the blacks. They foarlei3.sly (diallengcul substantially 
all the established institutions of society. The institutions of 
marriage and the state fared frequently a.s ill as did propi'rty and 
the church. Radical, however, as they were in thought, they were 
by no means revolutionary in action. The several brtmd.s of heresy 
differed too completely one from another to be melted into a 
single political agitatioir and programme. The need for action 
spent itself in the formation of socialistic communities of tlie most 
varied kind, the great majority of which were soon either dis- 
banded or transformed. But whatever its limitations the ferment 
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was symptomatic of a genuine revolt of the American spirit against 
the oppressive servitude of the individual intelligence to the social 
will, demanded by the popular democratic system and tradition. 

The revolt, however, with all the sincere enthusiasm it inspired, 
was condemned to sterility. It accomplished nothing and could 
accomplish nothing for society, because it sought by individual or 
unofficial associated action results which demanded official col- 
lective action; and it accomplished little even for the individual, 
because it was not the outcome of any fruitful individual disci- 
pline. The emancipated idea was usually defined by seeking the 
opposite of the conventional idea. Individuality was considered 
to be a matter of being somehow and anyhow different from other 


people. There was no authentic intellectual discipline behind the 
agitation. The pioneer democrat with all his limitations em- 
bodied the only living national body of opinion, and he remained 
untainted by this outburst of heresy. He deprived it of all vitality 
by depriving its separate explosions. Abolitionism excepted, of all 
serious attention. He crushed it far more effectually by indif- 
ference than he would have by persecution. When the shock of 
the Civil War aroused Americans to a realization of the unpleas- 
ant political realities sometimes associated with the neglect of a 
“noble national theory,” the ferment subsided without leaving 
behind so much as a loaf of good white bread. 


For practical political purposes it exhausted itself, as I have 
said, in Abolitionism, and in that movement both its strength and 
weakness are writ plain. Its revolt on behalf of emancipation 
was courageous and sincere. The patriotism which inspired it 
recognized the need of justifying its protestantism by a better 
conception of democracy. But the heresy was as incoherent and 
as credulous as the antithetic orthodoxy. It sought to accom- 
plish an intellectual revolution without organizing either an army 

or an armament — just as the pioneer democrat expected to con- 
vert untutored enthusiasm into acceptable technical work, and a 
popular political and economic atomism into a substantially so- 
cialized community. In its meaning and effect, consequent y, 
the revolt was merely negative and anti-national. It served a 
constructive democratic purpose only by the expensive an u 
bious means of instigating a Civil War. If any of the other 
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heresies of the period, as well as Abolitionism, had developed into 
an effective popular agitation, they could have obtained a similar 
success only by means of incurring a similar danger. The in- 
tellectual ideals of the movement were not educational, and its 
declaration of intellectual independence issued in as sterile a 
programme for the Republic of American thought as did the Dec- 
laration of Political Independence for the American national 
democracy. 

In truth all these mid-century American heretics were not 
heretics at all in relation to really stupefying and perverting 
American tradition. They were sturdily rebellious against all 
manner of respectable methods, ideas, and institutions, but 
none of them dreamed of protesting against the real enemy of 
American intellectual independence. They never dreamed of 
associating the moral and intellectual emancipation of the indi- 
vidual with the conscious fulfillment of the American national 
purpose and with the patient and open-eyed individual and social 
discipline thereby demanded. They all shared the illusion of 
the pioneers that somehow a special Providential design was 
effective on behalf of the American people, which permitted them 
as individuals and as a society to achieve their purposes by virtue 
of good intentions, exuberant enthusiasm, and enlightened self- 
ishness. The New World and the new American idea had re- 
leased them from the bonds in which less fortunate Europeans 
were entangled. Those bonds were not to be considered as the 
terms under which excellent individual and social purposes were 
necessarily to be achieved. They were bad habits, which the 
dead past had imposed upon the inhabitants of the Old World, 
and from which Americans could be emancipated by virtue of 
their abundant faith in human nature and the boundless natural 
opportunities of the new continent. 

Thus the American national ideal of the Middle Period was es- 
sentially geographical. The popular thinkers of that day were 
hypnotized by the reiterated suggestion of a new American world. 
Their fellow-countrymen had obtained and were apparently 
making good use of a wholly unprecedented amount of political 
and economic freedom; and they jumped to the conclusion that 
the different disciplinary methods which limited both individual 
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and social action in Europe were unnecessary. Just as the Jack- 
sonian Democracy had. finally vindicated American pohtical in- 
dependence by doing away with the remnants of our earlier political 
colonialism, so American moral and intellectual independence 
demanded a similar vindication. This geographical protestantism 
was in a measure provoked, if not justified, by the habit of colonial 
dependence upon Europe in matters of opinion, which so many 
well-educated Americans of that period continued to cherish. 
But it was based upon the illusion that the economic and social 
conditions of the Middle Period, which favored temporarily a 
mixture of faith and irresponsibility, freedom and formlessness, 
would persist and could be translated into terms of individual 
intellectual and moral discipline. In truth, it was, of course, a 
great mistake to conceive Americanism as intellectually and 
morally a species of Newer-Worldliness. A national intellectual 
ideal did not divide us from Europe any more than did a national 
political ideal. In both cases national independence had no .mean- 
ing except in a system of international, intellectual, moral, and 
political relations. American national independence was to be 
won, not by means of a perverse opposition to European intel- 
lectual and moral influence, but by a positive and a thorough- 
going devotion to our own national democratic ideal. ^ 

The national intellectual ideal could afford to be as indifferent 
to the sources of American intellectual life as the American politi- 
cal ideal was to the sources of American citizenship. The im- 
portant thing was and is, not where our citizens or our special 
disciplinary ideals come from, but what use we make of them. 
Just as economic and political Americanism has been broad enough 
and vital enough to make a place in the American social economy 
for the hordes of European immigrants with their many diverse 
national characteristics, so the intellectual basis of Americanism 
must be broad enough to include and vigorous enough to assimi- 
late the special ideals and means of discipline necessary to every 
land of intellectual or moral excellence. The technical ideals and 
standards which the t 3 rpical American of the Middle Period in- 
stinctively under-valued are neither American nor European. 
They are merely the special forms whereby the several kinds of 
intellectual eminence are to be obtained. They belong to the 
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nature of the craft. Those forms and standards were never suffi- 
ciently naturalized in America during the Colonial Period, because 
the economic and social conditions of the time did not justify such 
naturalization. The appropriate occasion for the transfer was 
postponed until after American political independence had been 
secured; and when occasion did not arise, the naturalness of the 
transfer was perverted and obscured by political preconceptions. 

The foregoing considerations throw a new light upon the mis- 
take made by the American heretics of the Middle Period. In so 
far as their assertion of American intellectual independence was 
negative, it should not have been a protest against feudalism/' 
social classification, social and individual discipline, approved 
technical methods, or any of those social forms and intellectual 
standards which so many Americans vaguely believed to be ex- 
clusively European. It should have been a protest against a sterile 
and demoralizing Americanism — the Americanism of national 
irresponsibility and indiscriminate individualism. The bondage 
from which Americans needed, and still need, emancipation is not 
from Europe, but from the evasions, the incoherence, the impa- 
tience, and the easy-going conformity of their own intellectual and 
moral traditions. We do not have to cross the Atlantic in order 
to hunt for the enemies of American national independence and 
fulfillment. They sit at our political fireside and toast their feet 
on its coals. They poison American patriotic feeling until it 
becomes, not a leaven, but a land of national gelatine. They 
enshrine this American democratic ideal in a temple of canting 
words which serves merely as a cover for a religion of personal 
profit. American moral and intellectual emancipation can be 
achieved only by a victory over the ideas, the conditions, and the 
standards which make Americanism tantamount to collective 
irresponsibility and to the moral and intellectual subordination 
of the individual to a commonplace popular average. 

The heretics of the Middle Period were not cowardly, but they 
were intellectually irresponsible, undisciplined, and inexperienced. 
Sharing, as they did, most of the deeper illusions of their time, they 
did not vindicate their own individual intellectual independence, 
and they contributed little or nothing to American national 
intellectual independence. With the exception of a few of the 
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men of letters who had inherited a formative local tradition, their 
own personal careers were examples not of gradual individual 
fulfillment, but at best of repetition and at worst of degeneracy. 
Like the most brilliant contemporary Whig politicians, such as 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, their intellectual individuality 
was gradually cheapened by the manner in which it was expressed; 
and it is this fact which makes the case of Lincoln, both as a poli- 
tician and a thinker, so unique and so extraordinary. The one 
public man of this period who did impose upon himself a patient 
and a severe intellectual and moral discipline, who really did seek 
the excellent use of his own proper tools, is the man who preemi- 
nently attained national intellectual and moral stature. The dif- 
ference in social value between Lincoln and, say, William Lloyd 
Garrison can be measured by the difference in moral and intellec- 
tual discipline to which each of these men submitted. Lincoln 
sedulously turned to account every intellectual and moral oppor- 
tunity wMch his life afforded. Garrison’s impatient temper and 
unbalanced mind made him the enthusiastic advocate of a few 
distorted and limited ideas. The consequence was that Garrison, 
although apparently an arch-heretic, was in reality the victim of 
the sterile American convention which makes willful enthusiasm, 
energy, and good intentions a suJEcient substitute for necessary 
individual and collective training. Lincoln, on the other hand, 
was in his whole moral and intellectual make-up a living protest 
against the aggressive, irresponsible, and merely practical Ameri- 
canism of his day; while at the same time in the greatness of his 
love and understanding he never allowed his distinction to divide 
him from his fellow-countrymen. His was the unconscious^ and 
constructive heresy which looked in the direction of national 
intellectual independence and national moral umon and good 
faith. 


IV 

MEANS OP INDIVrDTJAL EMANCIPATION 

We are now in a position to define more clearly just how the 
American individual can assert his independence, and how in as- 
serting his independence he can contribute to American nationa 
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fulfillment. He cannot make any effective advance towards na- 
tional fulfillment merely by educating himself and his fellow- 
countrymen as individuals to a higher intellectual and moral level, 
because an essential condition of really edifying individual educa- 
tion is the gradual process of collective education by means of col- 
lective action and formative collective discipline. On the other 
hand, this task of collective education is far from being complete 
in itself. It necessarily makes far greater demands upon the in- 
dividual than does a system of comparative collective irresponsi- 
bility. It implies the selection of peculiarly competent, energetic, 
and responsible individuals to perform the peculiarly difficult and 
exacting parts in a socially constructive drama; and it implies, 
as a necessary, condition of such leadership, a progressively higher 
standard of individual training and achievement, unofficial as 
well as official, throughout the whole community. The process of 
educating men of moral and intellectual stature sufficient for the 
performance of important constructive work cannot be disentan- 
gled from the process of national fulfillment by means of intelligent 
collective action. American nationality will never be fulfilled 
except under the leadership of such men; and the American nation 
will never obtain the necessary leadership unless it seeks seriously 
the redemption of its national responsibility. 

Such being the situation in general, how can the duty and the 
opportunity of the individual at the present time best be defined ? 
Is he obliged to sit down and wait until the edifying, economic, 
political, and social transformation has taken place ? Or can he 
by his own immediate behavior do something effectual both to 
obtain individual emancipation and to accelerate the desirable pro- 
cess of social reconstruction? This question has already been par- 
tially answered by the better American individual; and it is, I 
believe, being answered in the right way. The means which he is 
taking to reach a more desirable condition of individual independ- 
ence, and inferentially to add a little something to the process of 
national fulfillment, consist primarily and chiefly in a thoroughly 
zealous and competent performance of his own particular job; 
and in taking this means of emancipation and fulfillment he is 
both building better and destroying better than he knows. 

The last generation of Americans has taken a better method of 
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asserting their individual independence than that practiced by 
the heretics of the Middle Period. Those who were able to gain 
leadership in business and politics sought to justify their success 
by building up elaborate industrial and political organizations 
which gave themselves and their successors peculiar indiAudual 
opportunities. On the other hand, the men of more specifically 
intellectual interests tacitly abandoned the Newer-Worldliness of 
their predecessors and began unconsciously but intelligently to 
seek the attainment of some excellence in the performance of their 
own special work. In almost every case they discovered that the 
first step in the acquisition of the better standards of achievement 
was to go abroad. If their interests were scholarly or scientific, 
they were likely to matriculate at one of the German universities 
for the sake of studying under some eminent specialist. If they 
were painters, sculptors, or architects, they flocked to Paris, as the 
best available source of technical instruction in the arts. Wher- 
ever the better schools were supposed to be, there the American 
pupils gathered; and the consequence was during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century a steady and considerable improvement 
in the standard of special work and the American schools of special 
discipline. In this way there was domesticated a necessary con- 
dition and vehicle of the liberation and assertion of American 
individuality. 

A similar transformation has been taking place in the technical 
aspects of American industry. In this field the individual 
has not been obliged to make his own opportunities to the same 
extent as in business, politics, and the arts. The opportunities 
were made for him by the industrial development of the country. 
Efficient special work soon became absolutely necessary^ in the 
various branches of manufacture, in mining, and in the business of 
transportation; and in the beginning it was frequently necessary 
to import from abroad expert specialists. The technical schools 
of the country were wholly inadequate to supply the demand either 
for the quantity or the quality of special work needed. When, for 
instance, the construction of railroads first bepn, the only good 
engineering school in the country was West Point, and the conse- 
quence was that many army officers became railroad engineers. 
But little by little the amount and the standard of technical m- 
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struction improved; while at the same time the greater industrial 
organizations themselves trained their younger employees with 
ever increasing eflSciency. Of late years even farming has become 
an occupation in which special knowledge is supposed to have 
certain advantages. In every kind of practical work specializa- 
tion, founded on a more or less arduous course of preparation, is 
coming to prevail; and in this way individuals, possessing the 
advantages of the necessary gifts and discipline, are obtaining 
definite and stimulating opportunities for personal efficiency and 
independence. ' 

It would be a grave mistake to conclude, however, that the 
battle is already won — that the individual has already obtained 
in any department of practical or intellectual work sufficient per- 
sonal independence or sufficiently edifying opportunities. The 
comparatively zealous and competent individual performer does 
not, of course, feel so much of an alien in his social surroundings 
as he did a generation or two ago. He can usually obtain a cer- 
tain independence of position, a certain amount of intelligent and 
formative appreciation, and a sufficiently substantial measure of 
reward. But he has still much to contend against in his social, 
economic, and intellectual environment. His independence is 
precarious. In some cases it is won with too little effort. In other 
cases it can be maintained only at too great a cost. His rewards, 
if substantial, can be obtained as readily by sacrificing the integ- 
rity of his work as by remaining faithful thereto. The society 
in which he lives, and which gives him his encouragement and sup- 
port, has the limitations of a clique. Its encouragement is too 
conscious; its support too willful. Beyond a certain point its en- 
couragement becomes indeed relaxing rather than stimulating, and 
the aspiring individual is placed in the situation of having most to 
fear from the inhabitants of his own household. His intellectual 
and moral environment is lukewarm. He is encouraged to be an 
individual, but not too much of an individual. He is encouraged 
to do good work, but not to do always and uncompromisingly his 
best work. He is trusted, but he is not trusted enough. He be- 
lieves in himself, but he does not believe as much in himself and 
in his mission as his own highest achievement demands. He is not 
sufficiently empowered by the idea that just in so far as he does 
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his best work, and only his best work, he is contributing most to 
national as well as personal fulfillment. 

What the better American individual particularly needs, then 

is a completer faith in his own individual purpose and power a 

clearer understanding of his own individual opportunities. He 
needs to do what he has been doing, only more so, and with the 
conviction that thereby he is becoming not less but more of an 
American. His patriotism, insteadbf being something apart from 
his special work, should be absolutely identified therewith,, because 
no matter how much the eminence of his personal achievement may 
temporarily divide him from his fellow-countrymen, he is, by 
attaining to such an eminence, helping in the most effectual pos- 
sible way to build the only fitting habitation for a sincere democ- 
racy. He is to make his contribution to individual improvement 
primarily by making himself more of an individual. The individ- 
ual as well as the nation must be educated and uplifted^' chiefly 
by what the individual can do for himself. Education, like charity, 
should begin at home. 

An individual can, then, best serve the cause of American in- 
dividuality by effectually accomplishing his own individual eman- 
cipation — that is, by doing Ms own special work with ability, 
energy, disinterestedness, and excellence. The scope of the in- 
dividuaFs opportunities at any one time will depend largely upon 
society, but whatever they amount to, the individual has no excuse 
for not making the most of them. Before he can be of any service 
to his fellows, he must mold himself into the condition and habit 
of being a good instrument. On this point there can be no com- 
promise. Every American who has the opportunity of doing faith- 
ful and fearless work, and who proves faithless to it, belongs to the 
perfect type of the individual anti-democrat. By cheapening his 
own personality he has cheapened the one constituent of the na- 
tional life over which he can exercise most effectual control; and 
thereafter, no matter how superficially patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned he may be, his words and his actions are tainted and are 
in some measure corrupting in their social effect. 

A question will, however, immediately arise as to the nature of 
this desirable individual excellence. It is aU very well to say that 
a man should do his work competently, faithfully, and fearlessly, 
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but how are we to define the standard of excellence ? When a 
man is seeking to do his best, how shall he go about it ? Success 
in any one of these individual pursuits demands that the individual 
make some sort of a personal impression. He must seek according 
to the nature of the occupation a more or less numerous popular 
following. The excellence of a painter^s work does not count 
unless he can find at least a small group of patrons ivho will admire 
and buy it. The most competent architect can do nothing for 
himself or for other people unless he attracts clients who will build 
his paper houses. The playwiight needs even a larger following. 
If his plays are to be produced, he must manage to amuse and to 
interest thousands of people. And the politician most of all 
depends upon a numerous and faithful body of admirers. Of 
what avail would his independence and competence be in case 
there were nobody to accept his leadership ? It is not enough, 
consequently, to assert that the individual must emancipate him- 
self by means of excellent and disinterested work. His emanci- 
pation has no meaning, his career as an individual no power, 
except with the support of a larger or smaller following. Admit- 
ting the desirability of excellent work, what kind of workmanlike 
excellence will make the individual not merely independent and 
incorruptible, but powerful ? In what way and to what end shall 
he use the instrument, which he is to forge and temper, for his own 
individual benefit and hence for that of society ? 

These questions involve a real difficulty, and before we are 
through they must assuredly be answered; but they are raised at 
the present stage of the discussion for the purpose of explicitly 
putting them aside rather than for the purpose of answering them. 
The individual instruments must assuredly be forged and tem- 
pered to some good use, but before we discuss their employment 
let us be certain of the instruments themselves. Whatever that 
employment may be and however much of a following its attain- 
ment may demand, the instrument must at any rate be thoroughly 
well made, and in the beginning it is necessary to insist upon merely 
instrumental excellence, because the American habit and tradition 
is to estimate excellence almost entirely by results. If the in- 
dividual will only obtain his following, there need be no close 
scrutiny as to his methods. The admirable architect is he who 
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designs an admirably large number of buildings. The admirable 
playwright is he who by whatever means makes the hearts of his 
numerous audiences palpitate. The admirable politician is he who 
succeeds somehow or anyhow in gaining the largest area of popular 
confidence. This tradition is the most insidious enemy of Ameri- 
can individual independence and fulfillment. Instead of de- 
claring, as most Americans do, that a man may, if he can, do good 
work, but that he must create a following, we should declare that a 
man may, if he can, obtain a following, but that he must do good 
work. "V^en he has done good work, he may not have done all 
that is required of him; but if he fails to do good work, nothing 
else counts. The individual democrat who has had the chance 
and who has failed in that essential respect is an individual sham, 
no matter how much of a shadow his figure casts upon the social 
landscape. 

The good work which for his own benefit the individual is 
required to do, means primarily technically competent work. 
The man who has thoroughly mastered the knowledge and the 
craft essential to his own special occupation is by way of being 


the well-forged and well-tempered instrument. Little by little 
there have been developed in relation to all the liberal arts and 
occupations certain tested and approved technical methods. The 
individual who proposes to occupy himself with any one of these 
arts must first master the foundation of knowledge, of formal 
traditions, and of manual practice upon which the superstructure 
is based. The danger that a part of this fund of technical knowl- 
edge and practice may at any particular time be superannuated 
must be admitted; but the validity of the general rule is not 
affected thereby. The most useful and efiective dissenters are 
those who were in the beginning children of the Faith. The in- 
dividual who is too weak to assert himself with the help of an es- 
tablished technical tradition is assuredly too weak to assert 
himself without it. The authoritative techmcal tradition asso- 
ciated with any one of the arts of civilization is merely the net 
result of the accumulated experience of mankind in a given regio . 
That experience may or may not have been 
quately defined; but in any event its mastery by the indiydu 
merely a matter of personal and social economy. ep 


IS 
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prevent the individual from identifying his whole personal career 
with unnecessary mistakes. It provides him with the most natural 
and serviceable vehicle for self-expression. It supplies him with 
a language which reduces to the lowest possible terms the in- 
evitable chances of misunderstanding. It is society's nearest 
approach to an authentic standard in relation to the liberal arts and 
occupations; and just so far as it is authentic society is justified 
in imposing it on the individual. 

The perfect type of authoritative technical methods are those 
which prevail among scientific men in respect to scientific work. No 
scientist as such has anything to gain by the use of inferior methods 
or by the production of inferior work. There is only one standard 
for all scientific investigators — the highest standard; and so far 
as a man falls below that standard his inferiority is immediately 
reflected in his reputation. Some scientists make, of course, small 
contributions .to the increase of knowledge, and some make com- 
paratively large contributions; but just in so far as a man makes 
any contribution at all, it is a real contribution, and nothing makes 
it real but the fact that it is recognized. In the Hall of Science 
exhibitors do not get their work himg upon the line because it 
tickles the public taste, or because it is '^uplifting, or because the 
jury is kindly and wishes to give the exhibitor a chance to earn a 
little second-rate reputation. The same standard is applied to 
everybody, and the jury is incorruptible. The exhibit is nothing if 
not true, or by way of becoming or being recognized as true. 

A technical standard in any one of the liberal or practical arts 
cannot be applied as rigorously as can the standard of scientific 
truth, because the standard itself is not so authentic. In all these 
arts many differences of opinion exist among masters as to the 
methods and forms which should be authoritative; and in so far 
as such is the case, the individual must be allowed to make many ap- 
parently arbitrary personal choices. The fact that a man has such 
choices to make is the circumstance which most clearly distinguishes 
the practice of an art from that of a science, but this circumstance, 
instead of being an excuse for technical irresponsibility or mere 
eclecticism, should, on the contrary, stimulate the individual more 
completely to justify his choice. In his work he is fighting the 
battle not merely of his own personal career, but of a method, of a 
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style, of an idea, or of an ideal. The practice of the several arts 
need not suffer from diversity of standard, provided the several 
separate standards are themselves incorruptible. In all the arts — 
and by the arts I mean all disinterested and liberal practical 
occupations ~ the difficulty is not that sufficiently authoritative 
standards do not exist, but that they are not applied. The standard 
which is applied is merely that of the good-enough. The juries 
are either too kindly or too lax or too much corrupted by the 
nature of their own work. They are prevented from being in- 
corruptible about the work of other people by a sub-conscious ap- 
prehension of the fate of their own performances — in case similar 
standards were applied to themselves. Just in so far as the second- 
rate performer is allowed to acquire any standing, he inevitably 
enters into a conspiracy with his fellows to discourage exhibitions 
of genuine and considerable excellence, and, of course, to a certain 
extent he succeeds. By the waste which he encourages of good 
human appreciation, by the confusion which he introduces into the 
popular critical standards, he helps to effect a popular discrimina- 
tion against any genuine superiority of achievement. 

Individual independence and fulfillment is. conditioned on the 
technical excellence of the individual’s work, because the most 
authentic standard is for the time being constituted by excellence 
of this kind. An authentic standard must be based either tipon 
acquired knowledge or an accepted ideal. Americans have no 
popularly accepted ideals^which are anything but an embarrass- 
ment to the aspiring individual In the course of time some such 
ideals may be domesticated ^ — in which case the conditions of indi- 
vidual excellence would be changed j but we are dealing with the 
present and not with the future. Under current conditions the 
only authentic standard must be based, not upon the social in- 
fiuence of the work, but upon its quality; and a standard of this 
kind, while it falls short of being complete, must always persist as 
one indispensable condition of final excellence. The whole body 
of acquired technical experience and practice has precisely the 
same authority as any other body of Icnowledge. The respect it 
demands is similar to the respect demanded by science in all 
its forms. In this particular case the science is neither complete 
nor entirely trustworthy, but it is sufficiently complete and trust- 
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worthy for the individuars purpose, and can be ignored only at the 
price of waste, misunderstanding, and partial inefficiency and 
sterility. 

A standard of uncompromising technical excellence contains, 
however, for the purpose of this argument, a larger meaning than 
that which is usually attached to the phrase. A technically 
competent performance is ordinarily supposed to mean one which 
displays a high degree of manual dexterity; and a man who has 
acquired such a degree of dexterity is also supposed to be the vic- 
tim of his own mastery. No doubt such is frequently the case; 
but in the present meaning the thoroughly competent individual 
workman becomes necessarily very much more of an individual than 
any man can be who is merely the creature of his own technical facil- 
ity and preoccupation. I have used the word art not in the sense 
merely of fine art, but in the sense of all liberal and disinterested 
practical work; and the excellent performance of that work de- 
mands certain qualifications which are common to all the arts 
as well as peculiar to the methods and materials of certain particu- 
lar arts and crafts. These qualifications are both moral and intel- 
lectual. ■ They require that no one shall be admitted to the ranks 
of thoroughly competent performers until he is morally and intel- 
lectually, as well as scientifically and manually, equipped for excel- 
lent work, and these appropriate moral and intellectual standards 
should be applied as incorruptibly as those born of specific techni- 
cal practices. 

A craftsman whose merits do not go beyond technical facility 
is probably deficient in both the intellectual and moral qualities 
essential to good work. The rule cannot be rigorously applied, 
because the boundaries between high technical proficiency and 
some very special examples of genuine mastery are often very in- 
distinct. Still, the majority of craftsmen who are nothing more 
than manually dexterous are rarely either sincere or disinterested 
in their personal attitude towards their occupation. They have 
not made themselves the sort of moral instrument which is capable 
of eminent achievement, and whenever unmistakable examples of 
such a lack of sincerity and conviction are distinguished, they 
should in the interest of a complete standard of special excellence 
meet with the same reprobation as would manual incompetence. 
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It must not be inferred, however, that the standard of moral judg- 
ment applied to the individual in the performance of his particular 
work is identical with a comprehensive standard of moral practice. 

A man may be an acceptable individual instrument in the service 
of certain of the arts, even though he be in some other respects a 
tolerably objectionable person. A single-minded and disinterested 
attempt to obtain mastery of any particular occupation may in 
specilic instances force a man to neglect certain admirable and in 
other relations essential qualities. He may be a faithless husband, 
a treacherous friend, a sturdy liar, or a professional bankrupt, 
without necessarily interfering with the excellent performance of 
his special job. A man who breaks a road to individual distinction 
by such questionable means may always be tainted; but he is a 
better public servant than would be some comparatively impec- 
cable nonentity. It all depends on the nature and the requirements 
of the particular task, and the extent to which a man has really 
made sacrifices in order to accomplish it. There are many special 
jobs which absolutely demand scrupulous veracity, loyalty in a 
man’s personal relations, or financial integrity. The politician who 
ruins his career in climbing down a waterspout, or the engineer who 
prevents his employers from trusting his judgment and conscience 
in money matters, cannot plead in extenuation any other sort of in- 
strumental excellence. They have deserved to fail, because they 
have trifled with their job; and it may be added that serious moral 
delinquencies are usually grave hindrances to a man’s individual 
efficiency. 

From the intellectual point of view also technical competence 
means something more than manual proficiency. Just as the 
muster must possess those moral qualities essential to the integrity 
of his work, so he must possess the corresponding intellectual quali- 
ties. All the liberal arts require, as a condition of mastery, a 
certain specific and considerable power of intelligence; and this 
power of intelligence is to be sharply distinguished from all-round 
intellectual ability. From our present point of view its only neces- 
sary application concerns the problems of a man’s special occupa- 
tion Every special performer needs the power of criticising the 
quality and the subject-matter of his own work. Unless he has 
great gifts or happens to be brought up and trained under peculiarly 
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propitious conditions, his first attempts to practice his art will 
necessarily be experimental. He will be sure to commit many 
mistakes, not merely in the choice of alternative methods and the 
selection of his subject-matter, but in the extent to which he per- 
sonally can approve or disapprove of his own achievements. The 
thoroughly competent performer must at least possess the intellec- 
tual power of profiting from this experience. A candid considera- 
tion of his own experiments must guide him in the selection of the 
better methods, in the discrimination of the more appropriate 
subject-matter, in the avoidance of his own peculiar failings, and in 
the cultivation of his own peculiar strength. The technical career 
of the master is up to a certain point always a matter of growth. 
The technical career of the second-rate man is always a matter of 
degeneration or at best of repetition. The former brings with it its 
own salient and special form of enlightenment based upon the intel- 
lectual power to criticise his own experience and the moral power 
to act on his own acquired insight- To this extent he becomes 
more of a man by the very process of becoming more of a master. 

The intellectual power required to criticise one^s own experience 
with a formative result will of course vary considerably in different 
occupations. Technical mastery of the occupation of playwriting, 
criticism, or statesmanship, will require more specifically intellectual 
qualities than will be demanded by the competent musician or 
painter. But no matter how much intelligence may be needed, 
the way in which it should be used remains the same. Mere 
industry, aspiration, or a fluid run of ideas make as meager an equip- 
ment for a politician, a philanthropist, or a critic as they would for 
an architect ; and absolutely the most dangerous mistake which an 
individual can make is that of confusing admirable intentions ex- 
pressed in some inferior manner with genuine excellence of achieve- 
ment. If such men succeed, they are corrupting in their influence. 
If they fail, they learn nothing from their failure, because they are 
always charging up to the public, instead of to themselves, the re- 
sponsibility for their inferiority. 

The conclusion is that at the present time an individual American's 
intentions and opinions are of less importance than his power of 
giving them excellent and efficient expression. What the individ- 
ual can do is to make himself a better instrument for the practice 
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of some serviceable art; and by so doing he can scarcely avoid 
becoming also a better instrument for the fulfillment of the 
American national Promise. To be sure, the American national 
Promise demands for its fulfillment something more than efficient 
and excellent individual instruments. It demands, or will eventu- 
ally demand, that these individuals shall love and wish to serve 
their fellow-countrymen, and it will demand specifically that in the 
service of their fellow-countrymen, they shall reorganize their 
country's economic, political, and social institutions and ideas. 
Just how the making of competent individual instruments will of its 
own force assist the process of national reconstruction, we shall con- 
sider presently; but the first truth to drive home is that all political 
and social reorganization is a delusion, unless certain individuals, 
capable of edifying practical leadership, have been disciplined and 
trained; and such individuals must always and in some measure be 
a product of self-discipline. While not only admitting but pro- 
claiming that the processes of individual and social improvement 
are mutually dependent, it is equally true that the initiative cannot 
be left to collective action. The individual must begin and carry 
as far as he can the work of his own emancipation; and for the 
present he has an excuse for being tolerably unscrupulous in so 
doing. By the successful assertion of his own claim to individual 
distinction and eminence, he is doing more to revolutionize and re- 
ctonstruct the American democracy than can a regiment of pro- 
fessional revolutionists and reformers. 

Professional socialists may cherish the notion that their battle 
is won as soon as they can secure a permanent popular majority in 
favor of a socialistic policy; but the constructive national democrat 
cannot logically accept such a comfortable illusion. The action of 
a majority composed of the ordinary type of convinced socialists 
could and would in a few years do more to make socialism impossible 
than could be accomplished by the best and most prolonged efforts 
of a majority of malignant anti-socialists. The first French repub- 
licans made by their behavior another republic out of the question 
in France for almost sixty years; and the second republican major- 
ity did not do so very much better. When the republic came in 
France it was founded by men who were not theoretical democrats, 
but who understood that a republic was for the time being the 
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kind of government best adapted to tke national French interest. 
These theoretical monarchists, but practical republicans, were for 
the most part more able, more patriotic, and higher-minded men 
than the convinced republicans; and in all probability a third re- 
public, started without their cooperation, would also have ended in 
a dictatorship, Any substantial advance toward social reorganiza- 
tion will in the same way be forced by considerations of public 
welfare on a majority of theoretical anti-socialists, because it is 
among this class that the most competent and best disciplined 
individuals are usually to be found. The intellectual and moral 
ability required, not merely to conceive, but to realize a policy of 
social reorganization, is far higher than the ability to carry on an 
ordinary democratic government. When such a standard of indi- 
vidual competence has been attained by a sufl&cient number of in- 
dividuals and is applied to economic and social questions, some 
attempt at social reorganization is bound to be the result, — assum- 
ing, of course, the constructive relation already admitted between 
democracy and the social problem. 

The strength and the weakness of the existing economic and 
social system consist, as we have observed, in the fact that it is 
based upon the realities of contemporary human nature. It is 
the issue of a time-honored tradition, an intense personal interest, 
and a method of life so habitual that it has become almost in- 
stinctive. It cannot be successfully attacked by any body of hostile 
opinion, unless such a body of opinion is based upon a more salient 
individual and social interest and a more intense and vital method 
of life. The only alternative interest capable of putting up a 
sufficiently vigorous attack and pushing home an occasional vic- 
tory is the interest of the individual in his own personal independ- 
ence and fulfillment — an interest which, as we have seen, can 
only issue from integrity and excellence of individual achievement. 
An interest of this kind is bound in its social influence to make 
for social reorganization, because such reorganization is in some 
measure a condition and accompaniment of its own self-expression; 
and the strength of its position and the superiority of its weapons 
are so decisive that they should gradually force the existing system 
to give way. The defenses of that system have vulnerable points; 
and its defenders are disunited except in one respect. They would 
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be able to repel any attack delivered along their whole line; but 
their binding interest is selfish and tends under certain condition^ 
to divide them one from another without bestowing on the divided 
individuals the energy of independence and self-possession. Their 
position can be attacked at its weaker points, not only without 
meeting with combined resistance, but even with the assistance 
of some of their theoretical allies. Many convinced supporters of 
the existing order are men of superior merit, who are really fighting 
against their own better individual interests; and they need only to 
taste the exhilaration of freedom in order better to understand 
its necessary social and economical conditions. Others, although 
men of inferior achievement, are patriotic and well-intentioned in 
feeling; and they may little by little be brought to believe that 
patriotism in a democracy demands the, sacrifice of selfish interests 
and the regeneration of individual rights. Men of this stamp can 
be made willing prisoners by able and aggressive leaders whose 
achievements have given them personal authority and whose prac- 
tical programme is based upon a sound knowledge of the neces- 
sary limits of immediate national action. The disinterested and 
competent individual is formed for constructive leadership, just 
as the less competent and independent, but well-intentioned, indi- 
vidual is formed more or less faithfully to follow on behind. Such 
leadership, in a country whose traditions and ideals are sincerely 
democratic, can scarcely go astray. 

V 

CONSTRUCTIVE INDIVIDUALISM 

The preceding section was concluded with a statement, which 
the majority of its readers will find extremely questionable and 
which assuredly demands some further explanation. Suppose it 
to be admitted that individual Americans do seek the increase of 
their individuality by competent and disinterested special work. 
In what way will such work and the sort of individuality thereby 
developed exercise a decisive influence on behalf of social ameliora- 
tion? We have already expressly denied that a desire to succor 
their fellow-coimtrymen or an ideal of social reorganization is at the 
present time a necessary ingredient in the make-up of these forma-. 
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tive individuals. Their individual excellence has been defined 
exclusively in terms of high but special technical competence ; aiul 
the manner in which these varied and frequently antagonistic 
individual performers are to cooperate towards socially constructive 
results must still remain a little hazy. How are these eminent 
specialists, each of whom is admittedly pursuing unscrupulously 
his own special purpose, to be made serviceable in a coliereiit na- 
tional democratic organization? How, indeed, are tliese specialists 
to get at the public whom they are supposed to lead ? Many very 
competent contemporary Americans might claim that the real 
difficulty in relation to the social influence of the expert specialist 
has been sedulously evaded. The admirably competent individual 
cannot exercise any constructive social influence, unless he 
becomes popular; and the current American standards being what 
they are, how can an individual become popular without more or 
less insidious and baleful compromises? The gulf between individ- 
ual excellence and effective popular influence still remains to be 
bridged; and until it is bridged, an essential stage is lacking in the 
transition from an individually formative result to one that is also 
socially formative. 

•Undoubtedly, a gulf does exist in the country between individual 
excellence and effective popular influence. Many excellent special- 
ists exercise a very small amount of influence, and many individuals 
who exercise apparently a great deal of influence are conspicuously* 
lacking in any kind of excellence. The responsibility for this condi- 
tion is usually fastened upon the Philistine American j^ublic, which 
refuses to recognize genuine eminence and which showers rewards 
upon any second-rate performer who tickles its tastes and prej- 
udices. But it is at least worth inquiring whether the responsibil- 
ity should not be fastened, not upon the followers, but upon the 
supposed leaders. The American people are what the circum- 
stances, the traditional leadership, and the iuterestB of American 
life have made them. They cannot be expected to be any better 
than they are, until they have been sufficiently shown the way; 
and they cannot be blamed for being as bad as they are, until it is 
proved that they have deliberately rejected better leadership. 
No such proof has ever been offered. 

Some disgruntled Americans talk as if in a democracy the path 
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of the aspiring individual should be made peculiarly safe and easy. 
As soon as any young man appears whose ideals are perched a 
little higher than those of his neighbors, and who has acquired some 
Imack of performance, he should apparently be immediately 
taken at his own valuation and loaded with rewards and oppor- 
tunities. The public should take off its hat and ask him humbly to 
step into the limelight and show himself off for the popular edifica- 
tion. He should not be obliged to make himself interesting to the 
public. They should immediately make themselves interested in 
him, and bolt whatever he chooses to offer them as the very meat 
and wine of the mind. But surely one does not need to urge very 
emphatically that popularity won upon such easy terms would be 
demoralizing to any but very highly gifted and very cool-headed 
men. The American people are absolutely right in insisting that 
an aspirant for popular eminence shall be compelled to make 
himself interesting to them, and shall not be welcomed as a fountain 
of excellence and enlightenment until he has found some means of 
forcing his meat and his wine down their reluctant throats. And 
if the aspiring individual accepts this condition as tantamount to an 
order that he must haul down the flag of his own individual pur- 
pose in order to obtain popular appreciation and reward, it is he 
who is unworthy to lead, not they who are unworthy of being led. 
.The problem and business of his life is precisely that of keeping his 
flag flying at any personal cost or sacrifice; and if his own particu- 
lar purpose demands that his flying flag shall be loyally saluted, it 
is his own business also to see that his flag is well worthy of a 
popular salutation. In occasional instances these two aspects of 
a special performer’s business may prove to be incompatible. 
Every real adventure must be attended by risks. Every real 
battle involves a certain number of casualties. But better the 
risk and the wounded and the dead than sham battles and un- 
earned victories. 

There is only one way in which popular standards and preferences 
can be improved. The men whose standards are higher must learn 
to express their better message in a popularly interesting manner. 
The people will never be converted to the appreciation of excellent 
special performances by argumentation, reproaches, lectures, as- 
sociations, or persuasion. They will rally to the good thing, only 
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because the good thing has been made to look good to them; and so 
far as individual Americans are not capable of making their good 
things look good to a sufficient number of their fellow-countrymen, 
they will on the whole deserve any neglect from which they may 
suffer. They themselves constitute the only efficient source of 
really formative education. In so far as a public is lacldng, a public 
must be created. They must mold their followers after their 
own likeness — as all aspirants after the higher individual eminence 
have always been obliged to do. 

The manner in which the result is to be brought about may be 
traced by considering the case of the contemporary American archi- 
tect — a case which is typical because, while popular architectural 
preferences are inferior, the very existence of the architect depends 
upon his ability to please a considerable number of clients. The 
average well-trained architect in good standing meets this situation 
by designing as well as he can, consistent with the building-up an 
abundant and lucrative practice. There are doubtless certain 
things which he would not do even to get or keep a job ; but on the 
whole it is not unfair to say that his first object is to get and to keep 
the job, and his second to do good work. The consequence is that, 
in compromising the integrity of his work, he necessarily builds his 
own practice upon a shifting foundation. His work belongs to the 
well-populated class of the good-enough. It can have little dis-r 
tinctive excellence; and it cannot, by its peculiar force and quality, 
attract a clientele. Presumably, it has the merit of satisfying 
prevailing tastes; but the architect, who is designing only as well 
as popular tastes will permit, suffers under one serious disadvantage. 
There are hundreds of his associates who can do it just as well; 
and he is necessarily obhged to face demoralizing competition. In- 
asmuch as it is not his work itself that counts, he is obliged to build 
up his clientele by other means. He is obliged to make himself 
personally popular, to seek social influence and private pulls 
and his whole life becomes that of a man who is selling his person- 
ality instead of fulfilling it. His relations with his clients suffer 
from the same general condition. They have come to him, not 
because they are particularly attracted by his work and believe in 
it, but, as a rule, because of some accidental and arbitrary reason. 
His position, consequently, is lacking in independence and author- 
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ity. He has not enough personal prestige as a designer to insist 
upon having his own way in all essential matters. He tends to 
become too much of an agent, employed for the purpose of carrying 
out another man^s wishes, instead of a professional expert, whose 
employer trusts his judgment and leans loyally on his advice. 

Take, on the other hand, the case of the exceptional architect 
who insists upon doing his very best. Assuming suflSlcient ability 
and training, the work of the man who does his very best is much 
more likely to possess some quality of individual merit, which 
more or less sharply distinguishes it from that of other architects. 
He has a monopoly of his own peculiar qualities. Such merit may 
not be noticed by many people; but it will probably be noticed 
by a few. The few who are attracted will receive a more than 
usually vivid impression. They will talk, and begin to create a 
little cmTent of public opinion favorable to the designer. The 
new clients who come to him will be influenced either by their 
appreciation of the actual merit of the work or by this approving 
body of opinion. They will come, that is, because they want him 
and believe in his work. His own personal position, consequently, 
becomes much more independent and authoritative than is usually 
the case. He is much less likely to be embarrassed by ignorant 
and irrelevant interference. He can continue to turn out designs 
genuinely expressive of his own individual purpose. If he be an 
intelligent as well as a sincere and gifted designer, his work will, up 
to a certain point, grow in distinction and individuality; and as good 
or better examples of it become more numerous, it will attract and 
hold an increasing body of approving opinion. The designer will 
in this way have gradually created his own special public. He 
will be molding and informing the architectural taste and prefer- 
ence of his admirers. Without in any way compromising his own 
standards, he will have brought himself into a constructive relation 
with a part at least of the public, and the effect of his work will soon 
extend beyond the sphere of his own personal clientele. In so far 
as he has succeeded in popularizing a better quality of architec- 
tural work, he would be by way of strengthening the hands of all 
of his associates who were standing for similar ideals and methods. 

It would be absurd to claim that every excellent and competent 
special performer who sticks incorruptibly to his individual 
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purpose and standard can succeed in creating a special public, 
molded somewhat by his personal influence. The ability to 
succeed is not given to everybody. It cannot always be obtained 
by sincere industry and able and single-minded work. The qual- 
ities needed in addition to those mentioned will vary in different 
occupations and according to the accidental circumstances of 
different cases; but they are not always the qualities which a 
man can acquire. Men will fail who have deserved to succeed 
and who might have succeeded with a little more tenacity or 
under slightly more favorable conditions. Men who have deserved 
to fail will succeed because of certain collateral but partly irrelevant 
merits — just as an architect may succeed who is ingenious about 
making his clients’ houses comfortable and building them cheap. 
In a thousand different ways an individual enterprise, conceived 
and conducted with faith and ability, may prove to be abortive. 
Moreover, the sacrifices necessary to success are usually genuine 
sacrifices. The architect who wishes to build up a really loyal 
following by really good work must deliberately reject many pos- 
sible jobs; and he must frequently spend upon the accepted jobs 
more money than is profitable. But the foregoing is merely tan- 
tamount to saying, as we have said, that the adventure involves a 
real risk. A resolute, intelligent man undertakes a doubtful and 
difficult enterprise, not because it is sure to succeed, but because^ 
if it succeeds, it is worth the risk and the cost, and such is the 
case with the contemporary American adventurer. The individ- 
ual independence, appreciation, and fulfillment which he secures in 
the event of success are assuredly worth a harder and a more danger- 
ous fight than the one by which frequently he is confronted. In 
any particular case a man, as we have admitted, may put up a 
good fight without securing the fruits of victory, and his adventure 
may end, n6t merely in defeat, but" in self-humiliation. But if 
any general tendency exists to shirk, or to back down, or to place 
the responsibility for personal ineptitude on the public, it means, 
not that the fight was hopeless, but that the warriors were lacldng 
in the necessary will and ability. 

The case of the statesman, the man of letters, the philanthro- 
pist, or the reformer does not differ essentially from that of the 
architect. They may need for their particular purposes a larger 
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or a smaller popular following, a larger or smaller amount of moral 
courage, and a more or less peculiar kind of intellectual efficiency; 
but wherever there is any bridge to be built between their own 
purposes and standards and those of the public, they must depend 
chiefly upon their own resources for its construction. The best that 
society can do to assist them at present is to establish good schools 
of preliminary instruction. For the rest it is the particular 
business of the exceptional individual to impose himself on the 
public; and the necessity he is under of creating his own following 
may prove to be helpful to him as his own exceptional achieve- 
ments are to his followers. The fact that he is obliged to make 
a public instead of finding one ready-made, or instead of being able 
by the subsidy of a prince to dispense with one — this necessity 
will in the long run tend to keep his work vital and human. The 
danger which every peculiarly able individual specialist runs is 
that of overestimating the value of his own purpose and achieve- 
ments, and so of establishing a false and delusive relation between 
his own world and the larger world of human affairs and interests. 
Such a danger cannot be properly checked by the conscious moral 
and intellectual education of the individual, because when he is 
filled too full of amiable intentions and ideas, he is by way of atten- 
uating his individual impulse and power. But the individual who 
is forced to create his own public is forced also to make his own 
‘special work attractive to a public; and when he succeeds in 
accomplishing this result without hauling down his personal 
flag, his work tends to take on a more normal and human character. 

It tends, that is, to be socially as well as individually formative. 
The peculiarly competent individual is obliged to accept the 
responsibilities of leadership with its privileges and fruits. There 
is no escape from the circle by which he finds himself surrounded, 
He cannot obtain the opportunities, the authority, and the inde- 
pendence which he needs for lus own individual fulfillment, unless 
he builds up a following; and he cannot build up a secure personal 
following without making his peculiar performances appeal to some 
general human interest. The larger and more general the interest 
he can arouse, the more secure and the more remunerative his 
personal independence becomes. It by no means necessarily fol- 
lows that he will increase his following by increasing the excellence 
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of his work; or that he will not frequently find it difficult to keep 
his following without allowing his work to deteriorate. No formula, 
reconciling the individual and the popular interest, can be devised 
which will work automatically. The reconciliation must always 
remain a matter of victorious individual or national contrivance. 
But it is none the less true that the chance of fruitful reconcilia- 
tion always exists, and in a democracy it should exist under pecuL 
iarly wholesome conditions. The essential nature of a democracy 
compels it to insist that individual power of all lands, political, 
economic, or intellectual, shall not be perversely and irresponsibly 
exercised. The individual democrat is obliged no less to insist 
in his own interest that the responsible exercise of power shall not 
be considered equivalent to individual mediocrity and dependence. 
These two demands will often conflict; but the vitality of a democ- 
racy hangs upon its ability to keep both of them vigorous and 
assertive. Just in so far as individual democrats find ways of assert- 
ing their independence in the very act of redeeming their respon- 
sibility, the social body of which they form a part is marching 
toward the goal of human betterment. 

It cannot be claimed, however, that the foregoing account of the 
relation between the individual and a nationalized democracy is 
even yet entirely satisfactory. No relation can be satisfactory 
which implies such a vast amount of individual suffering and 
defeat and such a huge waste of social and individual effort.’ 
The relation is only as satisfactory as it can be made under the 
circumstances. The individual cannot be immediately trans- 
formed by individual purpose and action into a consummate social 
type, any more than society can be immediately transformed by 
purposive national action into a consummate residence for the 
individual. In both cases amelioration, is a matter of intelligent 
experimental contrivance based upon the nature of immediate 
conditions and equipped with every available resource and 
weapon. In both cases these experiments must be indefinitely 
continued, their lessons candidly learned, and the succeeding ex- 
periments based upon past failures and achievements. Through- 
out the whole task of experimental educational advance the 
different processes of individual and social amelioration will be 
partly opposed, partly supplementary, and partly parallel; but in 
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so far as any genuine advance is made, the opposition should 
be less costly, and cooperation, if not easier, at least more re- 
munerative. 

The peculiar kind of individual self-assertion which has been out- 
lined in the foregoing sections of this chapter has been adapted, not 
to perfect, but to actual moral, social, and intellectual conditions. 
For the present Americans must cultivate competent individual 
independence somewhat unscrupulously, because their peculiar 
democratic tradition has hitherto discouraged and under-valued 
a genuinely individualistic practice and ideal. In order to restore 
the balance, the individual must emancipate himself at a consider- 
able sacrifice and by somewhat forcible means; and to a certain 
extent he must continue those sacrifices throughout the whole of 
his career. He must proclaim and, if able, he must assert his 
own leadership, but he must be always somewhat on his guard 
against his followers. He must always keep in mind that the very 
leadership which is the fruit of his mastery and the condition of 
his independence is also, considering the nature and disposition 
of his average follower, a dangerous temptation; and while he 
must not for that reason scorn popular success, he must always 
conscientiously reckon its actual cost. And just because a 
leader cannot wholly trust himself to his following, so the 
followers must always keep a sharp lookout lest their leaders be 
leading them astray. For the kind of leadership which we have 
postulated above is by its very definition and nature liable to 
become perverse and distracting. 

But j ust in so far as the work of social and individual amelioration 
advances, the condition will be gradually created necessary to com- 
pleter mutual confidence between the few exceptional, leaders and 
the many “plain people.’^ At present the burden of establish- 
ing any genuine means of communication rests very heavily upon 
the exceptionally able individual. But after a number of excep- 
tionally able individuals have imposed their own purposes and 
standards and created a following, they will have made the task 
of their successors easier. Higher technical standards and more 
adequate forms of expression will have become better established. 
The “public'' will have learned to expect and to appreciate more 
simple and appropriate architectural forms, more sincere and 
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better-forined translations of life in books and on the stage, and 
more independent and better equipped political leadership. 
The ‘^public,” that is, instead of being as much satisfied as it is 
at present with cheap forms and standards, will be prepared to 
assume part of the expense of establishing better forms and 
methods of social intercourse. In this way a future generation of 
leaders may be enabled to conquer a following with a smaller 
individual expenditure of painful sacrifices and wasted effort. They 
can take for granted a generally higher technical and formal tra- 
dition, and they themselves will be freed from an over-conscious 
preoccupation with the methods and the mechanism of their work. 
Their attention will naturally be more than ever concentrated 
on the proper discrimination of their subject-matter; and just 
in so far as they are competent to create an impression or a follow- 
ing, that impression should be more profound and the following 
more loyal and more worthy of loyalty. 

Above all, a substantial improvement in the purposes and stand- 
ards of individual self-expression should create a more bracing 
intellectual atmosphere. Better standards will serve not only 
as guides but as weapons. In so far as they are embodied in 
competent performances, they arc bound also to be applied in the 
critical condemnation of inferior work; and the critic himself will 
assume a much more important practical job than he now has. 
Criticism is a comparatively neglected art among Americans, 
because a sufficient number of people do not care whether and 
when the current practices are really good or bad. The practice 
of better standards and their appreciation will give the critic 
both a more substantial material for his work and a larger public. 
It will be his duty to make the American public conscious of the 
extent of the individual successes or failures and the reasons there- 
for; and in case his practice improves with that of the other arts, 
he should become a more important performer, not only because 
of his better opportunities and public, but because of his increase 
of individual prowess. He should not only be better equipped 
for the performance of his work and the creation of a public 
following, but he should have a more definite and resolute con- 
viction of the importance of his own job. It is the business of the 
competent individual as a type to force society to recognize the 
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meaning and the power of his own special purposes. It is the 
special business of the critic to make an ever larger portion of the 
public conscious of these expressions of individual purpose, of 
their relations one to another, of their limitations, and of their 
promises. He not only popularizes and explains for the benefit 
of a larger public the substance and significance of admirable spe- 
cial performance, but he should in a sense become the standard 
bearer of the whole movement. 

The function of the critic hereafter will consist in part of 
carrying on an incessant and relentless warfare on the prevail- 
ing American intellectual insincerity. He can make little head- 
way unless he is sustained by a large volume of less expressly 
controversial individual intellectual self-expression; but on the 
other hand, there are many serious obstructions to any advancing 
intellectual movement, which he should and must overthrow. 
In so doing he has every reason to be more unscrupulous and 
aggressive even than his brethren-in-arms. He must stab away 
at the gelatinous mass of popular indifference, sentimentality, 
and complacency, even though he seems quite unable to penetrate 
to the quick and draw blood. For the time the possibility of 
immediate constructive acliievement in his own special field is 
comparatively small, and he is the less responsible for the pro- 
duction of any substantial effect, or the building up of any follow- 
ing except a handful of free lances like himself. He need only 
assure himself of his own competence with his own pecuhar tools, 
his own good-humored sincerity, and his disinterestedness in the 
pursuit of his legitimate purposes, in order to feel fully justified 
in pushing his strokes home. In all serious warfare, people 
have to be really wounded for some good purpose; and in this 
• particular fight there may be some chance that not only a good 
cause, but the very victim of the blow, may possibly be benefited 
by its delivery. The stabbing of a mass of public opinion into 
some consciousness of its active torpor, particularly when many 
particles of the mass are actively torpid because of admirable patri- 
otic intentions, — that is a job which needs sharp weapons, 
intense personal devotion, and a positive indifference to conse- 
quences. 

Yet if the American national Promise is ever to be fulfilled) a 
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more congenial and a more interesting task will also await the 
critic — meaning by the word “ critic’^ the voice of the specific in- 
tellectual interest, the lover of wisdom, the seeker of the truth. 
Every important human enterprise has its meaning, even though 
the conduct of the affair demands more than anything else a hard 
and inextinguishable faith. Such a faith will imply a creed; and 
its realizations will go astray unless the faithful are made con- 
scious of the meaning of their performances or failures. The most 
essential and edifying business of the critic will always consist in 
building up “a pile of better thoughts,” based for the most part 
upon the truth resident in the lives of their predecessors and con- 
temporaries, but not without its outlook toward an immediate 
and even remote future. There can be nothing final about the 
creed unless there be something final^about the action and purposes 
of which it is the expression. It must be constantly modified in 
order to define new experiences and renewed in order to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies. But it should grow, just in so far as the 
enterprise itself makes new conquests and unfolds new aspects of 
truth. Democracy is an enterprise of this kind. It may prove 
to be the most important moral and social enterprise as yet under- 
taken by mankind; but it is still a very young enterprise, whose 
meaning and promise is by no means clearly understood. It is 
continually meeting unforeseen emergencies and gathering an. 
increasing experience. The fundamental duty of a critic in a 
democracy is to see that the results of these experiences are not 
misinterpreted and that the best interpretation is embodied in 
popular doctrinal form. The critic consequently is not so 
much the guide as the lantern which illuminates the path. 
He may not pretend to know the only way or all the ways; but 
he should know as much as can be known about the traveled 
road. 

Men endowed with high moral gifts and capable of exceptional 
moral achievements have also their special part to play in the 
building of an enduring democratic structure. In the account 
which has been given of the means and conditions of democratic 
fulfillment, the importance of this part has been under-estimated; 
but the under-estimate has been deliberate. It is very easy and in 
a sense perfectly true to declare that democracy needs for its 
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fulfillraeut a peculiarly high standard of moral behavior; and it 
it even more true to declare that a democratic scheme of moral 
values reaches its consummate expression in the religion of human 
brotherhood. Such a religion can be realized only through the 
loving-kindness which individuals feel toward their fellow-men 
and particularly toward their fellow-countrymen; and it is through 
such feelings that the network of mutual loyalties and responsibili- 
ties woven in a democratic nation become radiant and expansive. 
Whenever an individual democrat; like Abraham Lincoln, emerges, 
who succeeds in offering an example of specific efficiency united 
with supreme kindliness of feeling, he qualifies as a national hero 
of consummate value. But — at present — a profound sense of 
human brotherhood is no substitute for specific efficiency. The 
men most possessed by intense brotherly feelings usually fall 
into an error, as Tolstoy has done, as to the way in which those 
feelings can be realized. Consummate faith itself is no substitute 
for good work. Back of any work of moral conversion must come 
a long and slow process of social reorganization and individual 
emancipation; and not until the reorganization has been partly 
accomplished, and the individual released, disciplined and puri- 
fied, will the soil be prepared for the crowning work of some 
democratic Saint Francis. 

Hence, in the foregoing account of a possible democratic ful- 
fillment, attention has been concentrated on that indispensable 
phase of the work which can be attained by conscious means. 
Until this work is measurably accomphshed no evangelist can do 
more than convert a few men for a few years. But it has been 
admitted throughout that the task of individual and social re-, 
generation must remain incomplete and impoverished, until the 
conviction and the feeling of human brotherhood enters into pos- 
session of the human spirit. The laborious work of individual 
and social fulfillment may eventually be transfigured by an out- 
burst of enthusiasm — one which is not the expression of a mood, 
but which is substantially the finer flower of an achieved experi- 
ence and a living tradition. If such a moment ever arrives, it 
will be partly the creation of some democratic evangelist — 
some imitator of Jesus who will reveal to men the path whereby 
they may enter into spiritual possession of their individual and 
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social achievements, and immeasurably increase them by virtue 
of personal regeneration. 

Be it understood, however, that no prophecy of any such con- 
summate moment has been made. Something of the kind may 
happen, in case the American or any other democracy seeks pa- 
tiently and intelligently to make good a complete and a coherent 
democratic ideal. For better or worse, democracy cannot be 
disentangled from an aspiration toward human perfectibility, 
and hence from the adoption of measures looking in the direction 
of realizing such an aspiration. It may be that the attempt will 
not be seriously made, or that, if it is, nothing will come of it. Mr. 
George Santayana concludes a chapter on “Democracy in his 
“Reason in Society with the following words: “For such ex- 
cellence to grow general manldnd must be notably transformed. 
If a noble and civilized democracy is to subsist, the common citi- 
zen must be something of a saint and something of a hero. We 
see, therefore, how justly flattering and profound, and at the same 
time how ominous, was Montesquieu^s saying that the principle 
of democracy is virtue.’’ The principle of democracy is virtue, 
and when we consider the condition of contemporary democracies, 
the saying may seem to be more ominous than flattering. But 
if a few hundred years from now it seems less ominous, the threat 
will be removed in only one way. The common citizen can become 
something of a saint and something of a hero, not by growing to 
heroic proportions in his own person, but by the sincere and en- 
thusiastic imitation of heroes and saints, and whether or not he 
will ever come to such imitation will depend upon the ability of 
his exceptional fellow-countrymen to offer him acceptable examples 
of heroism and saintliness. 
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Germany by, 247-249; course of, 
as Imperial Chancellor, 249 ff . ; in- 
heritance left to German Empire by, 
in the way of overbearing attitude 
to domestic and foreign opponents, 
251; pro voicing of Germany’s two 
wars by, was justifiable, 256; 
quoted on what constitutes the real 
nation, 265-266. 

“Boss,” the coming of the, 118-121; 
character and position of the, 122 ; 
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dealings of, with big corporations, 
122-124; his specialized leadership 
fills a real and permanent need, 124- 
125; is the unofficial ruler of his 
community, 125; is the logical 
outcome of a certain conception of 
the democratic state, 148-140; 
method proposed for destroying the, 
338-341; Australian ballot and 
system of direct primaries have no 
injurious effect on, 341-343. 

Bourbon monarchy, the, 219-220; cause 
of downfall of, 220. 

Bryan, William J., 136, 144, 151 ; partic- 
ular consideration of, as a reformer, 
156 ff. ; special reforms advocated 
by, 156-158; incoherence in politi- 
cal thinking shown by, 158-159; 
policy of, toward large corporations, 
. 358. 

Business man, origins of the typical 
American, 106-108; business re- 
garded as warfare by, 107-10S; re- 
lation between railroads and the, 
109-111; rise of, in Great Britain, 
and relations with aristocracy, 234- 
235. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, quoted, 408, 

C 

Cabinet, or executive council, suggested 
for governors, 338-339. 

Calhoun, John, a leader of the Whigs, 
66-67, 79, 82. 

Canada, question of cooperation of, in 
eatablisliment of a peaceful inter- 
national system, 303-304 ; desir- 
ability of greater commercial free- 
dom between United States find, 
304-305; preparing the way for 
closer political association, 305-306; 
lines along which treaty between 
United States, Great Britain, and, 
might be made, 306. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 202, 402. 

CathoKc Church, as a bond between 
Western European states, 217; los- 
ing battle of, with political authority, 
283, 

Central America, opportunity for im- 
proving international political con- 
ditions in, 303. 

Centralization, nationality and, 272- 
279; demand for more rather than 
less, because of growing centraliza- 


tion of American activity, 27^1-275 ; 
increase in, injurious to certain as- 
pects of traditional American de- 
mocracy, 276; perniciousness of 
prejudice against, 27S-279. 

Chapman, John Jay, work by, cited, 
408; quoted, 41S. 

Checks and balances, system of, 33, 310; 
system of, proves especially un- 
suitable for state governments, 323- 
324. 

China, questions raised concerning Amer- 
ican foreign policy by, 309-310. 

Christianity a common bond between 
early European states, 217 ff. 

Churcli, change in function of the, re- 
sulting from change in modern 
nations, 2S3. 

Cities, relations of state governments to, 
347-348; as field.s for economically 
and socially constructive experi- 
mentation, 349; home rule in, 348- 
350 ; policy of, toward public service 
corporations, 372-373; measures to 
be taken against monopolies in, 374. 

City states, Greek and mcdimval, 215. 

Civil service reform, 143; disappointing 
results of, 334-335 ; causes of 
partial failure of, 335-337. 

Civil War, a case of a justifiable war, 
255-256; as a surgical operation, 
269. 

Class discrimination, 120, 191. 

Clay, Henry, Whig doctrine of, 52, 66; 
reason for failure of ideas of, GO- 
TO; as a believer in compromises,* 
76; an example of cheapening of 
intellectual individuality of leaders 
during Middle Period, 427. 

Cleveland, Grover, 168. 

Colonial expansion, the principle of 
nationality not hostile to, 259; in- 
compatibility of, for European 
powers, with aggrandizement at 
home, 260-262; not a cause of 
wars, but the contrary, 260-261; 
question of what are limits of a 
practicable, 262-203 ; is accom- 
plishing a work without which a 
permanent international settlement 
would be impossible, 263; validity 
of, even for a democracy, 308; of 
the United States, 308-310. 

Commerce, question of control of, by 
state or Federal government, 361- 
357, 
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Commissions, supervision of corpora- 
tions by, 360-361 ; the objection to 
government by, 362 ; false principle 
involved in government by, in that 
commissions make the laws which 
they administer, 364 ; public owner- 
ship contrasted with government 
by, 366; the great objection to 
government by, in its effect on the 
capable industrial manager, 368. 

□ommunal state, the medieval, 215, 216. 

Communities, religious, 283 ; various 
brands of socialistic, during Ameri- 
can Middle Period, 422. 

Competition, wastes of, lessened by big 
corporations, 115; restriction of, by 
labor unions, 127, 3S6-3S8; coopera- 
tion substituted for, by big corpora- 
tions, 359. 

Compromise, erected into an ultimate 
principle by British governing class, 
234, 238; in America in the in- 
terests of harmony, to be avoided, 
269-270. 

Congressional usurpation, danger to 
American people from, 69. 

Constabulary, state, 344-345. 

Constitution, the Federal, founders of, 
displayed distrust of democracy, 33- 
34; despite error of Federalists, has 
proved an instrument capable of flex- 
ible development, 34-35; legal re- 
strictions in, 35 ; defect of unmodi- 
fiability of, 36; on the whole a 
successful achievement, 36-37; an 
accomplishment of the leaders of 
opinion rather than of the body of 
the people, 38; sanctioning of 
slavery by, 72; power bestowed on 
lawyers by, 132-134; immutability 
of, regarded as a fault in the Ameri- 
can system, 200 ; serious changes in, 
not to be thought of, at present, 316 ; 
in all respects but one is not in 
need of immediate amendment, 351 ; 
distinction made in, between state 
and inter-state commerce is irrel- 
evant to real facts of industry and 
trade, 351-352 ; will in the end have 
to dispense with the distinction, 
356-357, 

Constitutions of states, 119. 

Constitutional Unionists, belief of, con- 
cerning slavery, 78; present-day 
lawyers compared to, 137. 

Corporation lawyers, 136. 


Corporations, growth of big, 110-116; 
dealings between big, 113-114; 
fights between, prelude closer agree- 
ment, 114; decrease in wastes of 
competition by, 115; profits of, dis- 
proportionate to their services, 115; 
equivocal position in respect to the 
law, 115-116; unprecedented power 
wielded by, 116; political corrup- 
tion and social disintegration the 
result of, 117; the political “Boss’' 
and the, 122-124; similarities and 
dissimilarities of labor unions and, 
130-131, 386; agitation against and 
its varying character, 143 ; Federal 
regulation of, advocated by W. J. 
Bryan, 158; problem of control of, 
351 ff. ; interference of state govern- 
ments with railroad, insurance, and 
other corporations, 352-355; ex- 
clusive Federal control of, an essen- 
tial to their proper conduct, 355- 
356; two courses that may be fol- 
lowed in policy of central govern- 
ment toward, 357; W. J. Bryan’s 
suggested policy toward, 35S; the 
Roosevelt-Taft programme, of recog- 
nition tempered by regulation, 358- 
360; tendency of, to substitute co- 
operation for competition, 359; 
supervision of, by commissions, 360- 
301 ; danger of impairing efficiency 
of, by depriving them of freedom, 
362-363 ; laws which should be made 
for, on repeal of Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, 364; the proposed 
remedy for management of, is one 
more way of shirking the ultimate 
problem, 367 ; disposal of question 
of excessive profits of, 370 ; state 
taxation of, one means of control, 
370; American municipal policy 
toward public service corporations, 
372-373; the question of public 
ownership, 375-379 (see Public 
ownership) ; necessity for uni- 
formity in taxation of, 385. See 
Mimicipal corporations and Public 
service corporations. 

Council, legislative and administrative, 
suggested for state governments, 
329-330; appointment of an ex- 
ecutive council or cabinet by the 
governor, 338. 

Courts, failure of American criminal and 
civil, 318; protection of inter-state 
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corporations by Federal, 355-356; 
decisions of, on labor questions, 
394. 

Cr6vecoeur, Hector St. John de, quoted, 
S-9. 

Criminal justice, failure of American, 
318; reform of, by states, 344-345. 

Criminals, treatment of, by states, 345- 
346. 

Critics and criticism in America, 450- 
451; broadening of the work of, 
451-452. 

Crozier, John B., quoted, 15—16. 

Cuba, relations between United States 
and, 303, 308. 

Cumberland Road, the, 67, 

B 

Debt, national, Hamilton's belief in 
good effects of, 40-41, 

Democracy, as represented by Republi- 
cans at close of Revolution, 28-29, 
30-31; Federalists' antagonism to, 

32- 33; misfortune of founding na- 
tional government on distrust of, 

33- 34; misunderstanding of, as an 
ideal, in 1786, 34; Hamilton’s dis- 
trust of, 41; Jefferson the leader 
of, against Hamilton and his pol- 
icies, 42-43; Jefferson’s view of, 
as extreme individualism, 43; real 
policy of Jeffersonian, as revealed 
upon triumph of his party, 46-49; 
Jeffersonian, bocomos reconciled 
with Federalism, 46-47; fifty-year! 
sway of Jeffersonian tradition, 48 ; 
questionable results of triumph of 
Jeffersonian, 50-51 ; existence of a 
genuine American, proved by War 
of 1812, 54-55 (sec Democracy, 
Jacksonian); slavery as an insti- 
tution of, 80 ff.; work of Aboli- 
tionists in tho name of, 80-81; 
Abolitionists' perverted conception 
of, 80-81, 86; Lincoln an example 
of the kind of human excellence 
to be fashioned by, 89; Lincoln’s 
realization of liis ideal of a, 94; 
the labor union and the tradition 
of, 126 ff.; the American, and tho 
social problem, 138-140; tho or- 
dinary conception of, as a matter 
of popular government, 176-180; 
the true meaning of, 176 ff.; and 
discrimination, 185-193; the real 


definition of, 207 ff . ; a superior 
form of political organization in 
so far as liberty and equality make 
for human brotherhood, 207-208; 
principles of nationality and, in 
England, 230 ff. ; and nationality 
in France, 239 ff. : principles of, 
and of nationality in America, 
267 ff . ; and peace, 308 ff . 

Democracy, Jacksonian (or Western), 
52 ff- ; suspected by Hamilton, 
appreciated by Jefferson, 52-53; 
disapproves Jefferson's policy of 
peaceful warfare, 53; forces Madi- 
son into second war with England, 
53-54; the first genuinely national 
body of Americans, 54-55; char- 
acteristics of, 55-56; reasons for 
hostility of, to office-holding clique 
and the National Bank, 57 ; causes 
leading to introduction of spoils 
system by, 57, 59-60 ; error of 
views of, 60-61 ; the first body of 
Americans genuinely democratic 
in feeling, 61-02; the true point 
of view in studying the, 63-65; 
reason for triumph of, over Whigs, 
60-70 ; attitude of, toward slavery, 
73-74, 84; in 1850 Stephen A. Doug- 
las becomes leader of, 84; rally 
to Lincoln’s standard, 86; made to 
understand for tho first time by 
Lincoln that American nationality 
is a living principle, 88. 

Direct primaries, fallacy of system of, 
342-343. 

Disarmament, undesirability of, under 
present conditions in Europe, 257 ; 
a partial, would be fatal, 204. 

Discrimination, democracy and, 185- 
193; class, in certain legislative 
acts, 191-102; constructive, 193 ff. 

Distribution of wealth, improvement 
in, 209-210; in France, 244-245; 
equalization of, by graduated in- 
heritance tax, 381-385. 

Divorces, the matter of, 346. 

Douglas, Stephen A., 84-86, 281. 

E 

Economic liberty of the individual, 201- 
206. 

Economy, national vs, international, 
235* 

Education, chaotic condition of Ameri- 
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can system of, 318; opportunity 
for state activities concerning, 346; 
individual vs. collective, 399 ff.; 
is the real vehicle of improvement, 
by which the American is trained 
for his democracy, 400; American 
faith in, characterized by super- 
stition, 400-402; popular interest 
in, does not give importance to the 
word of the educated man, 403; 
what constitutes the real education 
of the individual, 403-405 ; effi- 
ciency of national, similarly, de- 
pends on a nation^ s ability to 
profit by experience, 405; edu- 
cation of the individual oannot ac- 
complish the work of collective 
national, 407; value of a reform 
movement for, 408; the work of 
collective, not complete in itself, 
but followed by certain implica- 
tions, 428, 

Elzbacher, O., quoted, 235. 

Emancipation, conditions of individual, 
409 fi. ; attempts at individual, 
421 fi. ; means of individual, 427 ff. 

Embargo, Jefierson’s policy of com- 
mercial, 42; disapproved by Jack- 
son and Western Democrats, 53. 

England, faith of Englishmen in, 2 ; 
an early example of political effi- 
ciency found in, 217; increase of 
national efficiency of, by attention 
strictly to her own affairs, 219; 
national development of, as con- 
trasted with France, 220-221 ; 
principles of nationality and of 
democracy in, 230 ff . ; national 
efficiency of, until recently, 231; 
aristocracy in political system of, 
231-232; causes and remedies of 
loss of ground by, 232 ff.; the prin- 
ciple of compromise carried too 
far by aristocracy of, 234, 238 ; 
political and social subserviency in, 
resulting in political privilege and 
social favoritism, 236-237 ; na- 
tional idea of, is a matter of freedom, 
267. 

Equality, stress laid by Jeffersonian 
Democrats on, 44; sacrifice of 
liberty for, by Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats, 44-45; desire for, of Jack- 
sonian Democracy, leads to war on 
ofllce-holding clique and the Na- 
tional Bank, 57 ; economic and 


social, in Prance, and questionable 
results, 245. 

Equal rights, the Jeffersonian principle 
of, 44 ff.; tradition of, results in 
bosses and trusts, 148-150; the 
slogan of all parties, 151; Roose- 
velt’s inconsistency on the point of, 
172; the principle of, is the expres- 
sion of an essential aspect of de- 
mocracy, ISO; insufficiency of the 
principle, 181; inequalities which 
have resulted from doctrine of, 
182-183 ; grievances resulting from 
doctrine, 185; interference with, 
in Pure Food Laws, factory legis- 
lation, Inter-state Commerce Acts, 
etc., 191-192; subordinated and 
made helpful to the principle of 
human brotherhood, 207-208; a log- 
ical application of, would wrongly 
support competition against co- 
operation, 359. 

‘^Era of good feeling,” 51. 

Evangelization, law of, 282. 

Executives of states, proposed ad- 
ministrative system for, 338-341. 


F 

Factory legislation, justifiable class dis- 
crimination in, 191. 

Faguet, Emile, quoted, 193, 208. 

Farmers, necessity of organization not 
felt by, 126; present position of 
British, 235. 

Farming, improvement of, in Prussia, 
250 ; value of specialization in, 430. 

Farm laborers, 396. 

Fashoda incident, 260. 

Federalism, at close of Revolutionary 
War, represented by Hamilton, 28- 
29; class which supported, 30; 
views held by supporters of, of anti- 
Federalists, 32-33; supporters of, 
founded national government on dis- 
trust of democracy, 33; error and 
misfortune of so doing, 33-34; the 
Hamiltonian brand of, shown in 
constructive legislation following 
framing of Constitution, 39; recon- 
ciliation of Republicanism and, 46- 
47 ; doubtful results of combination 
of Republicanism and, 50-51 ; Whig 
doctrine of Clay contrasted with 
Hamilton’s Federalism, 62. 
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Federalistf HaTiiilton^s, quotation from, 
37, 

Federalists, the Whigs an improvement 
on, 67. * See Federalism. 

Financial policy of Hamilton, 39. 

Foreign policy, of Great Britain, S; of 
European states, 254-2C4; natural 
method of arriving at a definite, as 
shown by England and France, 
257--25S; bearing of colonial ex- 
pansion on, 260-262; relation be- 
tween national domestic policy and, 
310. 

Foreign policy, American, 289 ff.; the 
Monroe Doctrine in, 291-'297; of 
Jeffersonian Republicans, 292; wis- 
dom of continued policy of isolation, 
298, 310; correct policy would be 
to make American system stand for 
peace, 299; international system 
advocated for South and Central 
America, and Mexico, 300-303; the 
question of relations with Canada, 
303-306 ; suggested treaty bearing 
on relations between United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, 306; 
systematic development of, an ab- 
solute necessity, 306-307; colonial 
expansion, 308-309; questions of, 
raised by future of China, 309-310; 
isolation of United States is only 
comparative, under modern condi- 
tions, 310. 

Fortunes, the inheritors of great, 204, 
382-384. 

France, faith of Frenchmen in, 2; origins 
of national state in, 218, 219; effect 
of Revolution on national princijde 
in, 223-224; lack of representative 
institutions a defect in its govern- 
ment to-day, 228; democracy and 
nationality in, 239 ff.; a Republic 
proved to be best form of govern- 
ment for, 241-242; democracy not 
thoroughly nationalized in, 242-243 ; 
economic problem in, 244-245 ; lack 
of national spirit in official domestic 
policy, 243-244; failure of, as a 
' colonial power as long as striving 
for European aggrandizement, 261 ; 
national idea of, is democratic but 
is rendered difficult and its value 
limited, 268. 

Franchises, American municipal policy 
toward public service corporations’, 
372-375. 


Freedom, American tradition of, 421- 
422; the failure to attain, 422 ff. 

Free trade in Great Britain, 234. 

French Revolution, the, 222 ff. 

G 

Garrison, William Lloyd, mental attitude 

i and policy of, contrasted with Lin- 
coln's, 95, 427. 

George, Henry, Jr., cited, 151. 

Germany, effect of religious wars and 
lack of national policy’- in, during 
early development, 219; nationality 
in, increased after Napoleon, 226; 
outstripping of England by, indus- 
trially, 232, 233; relation between 
democracy and nationality in, 
246 ff. ; system of protection, state 
ownership of railways, improvement 
in fanning, etc., 250; result of 
“paternalism” has been industrial 
expansion surpasvsing other Euro- 
pean states, 250-251; position of, 
not so high as ten years ago, 251; 
the Social Democrats, 251-252; 
dubious international standing of, 
252-253; is the power which has 
most to gain from a successful war, 
252-253; is the cause of a better 
understanding between England, 
France, and Russia, 253-254; effect 
of success or failure of foreign policy 
on domestic policy, 254; further 
consideration of international posi* 
tioii of, and bearing on disannament 
question, 250-259; colonial expan- 
sion of, despite her expectation of 
European aggrundizcnicnt, 261 ; 
danger of tlii.s policy, 261-202; 
national idea of, turns upon the 
principle of official leadership to- 
ward a goal of national greatness, 
207-2G8. 

Goveniors of states, 119; suggested re- 
fonns relative to administration of, 
338 ff.; “House of,” proposed, 
347. 

Great Britain, effect of position of, on 
domestic and foreign policy, 8, 261; 
question whether colonial expansion 
of, has been carried too far, 262; 
relations between Canada and, 305- 
300 ; suggested arrangement be- 
tween United States and, relative 
to Canada, 306. Bea England. 
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H 

Hamilton, Alexander, doctrines of, 
versus those of Jefferson, 2S~29, 
45-46, 153; insight and energy of, 
saved states from disunion, 37 ; 
quoted on the Constitution, 37; 
importance of work of, in con- 
structive legislation, 38-39; broad 
view taken by, of governmental 
functions, 39-40; doubtful theory 
of, regarding national debt, 40-41; 
reasons for loss of popularity and 
influence of, 41-42; philosophy of, 
concerning liberty and the method 
of protecting it, 44; RooseveiVa 
improvement on principle of, 169; 
adaptability of doctrines of, to de- 
mocracy without injury to them- 
selves, 214; foreign policy of, 289- 
290, 292-293. 

Harriman, Edward, 202. 

Hearst, William R., 136, 151, 155; as a 
reformer, 142, 143-144 ; radicalism 
of, 163; inconsistencies, factious- 
ness, and dangerous revolutionary 
spirit of, 164r-166; viewed as the 
logical punishment upon the Ameri- 
can people for their sins of wrong 
tradition, 166. 

Heresies of American Middle Period, and 
sterile results of, 422-426. 

Hill, James J., 202. 

Hoclder, Alfred, quoted, 144, 160, 162. 

Holland, possible incorporation of, with 
German Empire, 253. 

Holy Alliance, political system estab- 
lished by, 226; Monroe Doctrine 
the American retort to, 291. 

Home rule, municipal, 347-350. 

^HJouse of Governors,” proposed, 347. 

Howe, Frederic C., 151. 

Hughes, Governor, 135. 

Human brotherhood, liberty and equality 
subordinated to principle of, in 
ideal democracy, 207-208; the 
only method of realizing the reli- 
gion of, 453. 

I 

• Ideal, necessity of an individual and a 
national, 5-6. 

Income taxation, 384-385. 

Individual emancipation, conditions of, 
409 ff . ; attempts at, 421 fl. ; means 
of, 427 ff. 


Individualism, found in both Federalists 
and Republicans at close of Revo- 
lution, 32; free play. allowed to, 
through triumph of Jefferson and 
defeat of Hamilton, 49; attitude of 
the pioneer Western Democrat 
toward, 64-65; disappearance of 
political, in the machine, 117-125; 
encouragement of, and restriction 
of central authority, result in the 
‘‘Boss” and the “tainted” mil- 
lionaire, 148-149; abandonment of 
the Jeffersonian conception of, 
necessary for real reform, 162-154; 
in education, as opposed to collec- 
tive education, 399-409 ; damage 
to American individuality from 
existing system of economic, 409 ff . ; 
method of exercising influence of, on 
behalf of social amelioration, 441 ff. 

Individuality, place of, in Middle West 
of pioneer days, 63-65 ; disap- 
pearance of, in work of the specialist 
in later development of the country, 
102-103; injury to, from existing 
system of economic individualism, 
409-410; real meaning of, and of 
individual independence, 410 ff . ; 
question of how a democratic nation 
can contribute to increase of, 413, 

Industrial corporations, regulation of, 
378-379. Corporations. 

Industrial legislation, class discrimina- 
tion in, 191. 

Inheritance tax, a graduated, 381-385. 

Inheritors of fortunes, 204, 382-384. 

Initiative, movement in favor of, in 
state governments, 320. 

Insane asylums, inprovement of, as a 
function of the state, 345. 

Institutional reform, 315 ff. 

Insurance companies, attempted regu- 
lation of, by various state govern- 
ments, 355. 

Internal improvements, the Whig policy 
of, 66; failure of, 67-68. 

International relations of European 
states, 254-264. See England, 
France, Germany, and Russia. 

International socialism, a mistake, 210- 

211 . 

International system, a stable American, 
300 ff- ; cooperation of Latin- 
American states and Mexico in, 
300-303 ; place to be held by 
Canada in, 303-306 ; systematic 
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effort to establish, a plain and in- 
evitable consequence of the dem- 
ocratic national principle, 307; 
peace in an, 311-312. 

Inter-state commerce, question of state 
or Federal control of, 351-357; 
policy to be followed by central 
government toward, 357-368. 

Inter-state Commerce Law, 112-113; 
an example of class legislation, 191. 

Isolation, loss to an individual or a 
nation from, far more than the 
gain, 263-264; comparative na- 
ture of, of United States, 310-311; 
religious sanctity given to tradition 
of, of United States, 313. 

Italy, national feeling in, after Napo- 
leonic epoch, 225, 

J 

Jackson, Andrew, the Democracy of, 52 ; 
quarrelsome spirit of, contrasted 
with Lincoln's magnanimity, 96. 
See Democracy, Jacksonian. 

Jefferson, Thomas, doctrines of, versus 
those of Hamilton, 28-29; as leader 
of the democracy the opponent of 
Hamilton, 42; foreign policy of, 
42, 53, 290, 292; view of democracy 
as extreme individualism, 43 ; stress 
laid by, on equality, 43-44 ; sacrifice 
of liberty for equality by, 44-45 ; fun- 
damental difference between Hamil- 
ton and, 45-46; conduct of, on 
assumption of power, 46-47; De- 
mocracy of Jackson contrasted with 
Republicanism of, 52; mutual ap- 
preciation of Western pioneer Demo- 
crats and, 52-53; traces of work 
of, found in failure of Whigs against 
Jacksonian Democrats, 71 ; wherein 
Lincoln differed from, 95; necessity 
of transformation of doctrines of, 
before they can be nationalized, 
153, 214; theory and practice of, 
contrasted with Roosevelt’s theory 
and practice, 170; an example of 
triumphant intellectual dishonesty, 
419. 

Jerome, William Travers, as a reformer, 
143-144, 155, 184; personality of, 
160; special class of reform advo- 
cated by, 160-161; lack of success 
in other than municipal political 
field, 161-162. 


Jesus, intention of, in preaching non- 
resistance, 2S2. 

Judges, election of state, 119; life ten- 
ure of office of Federal, 200; as 
creatures of a political machine, 318. 

Justice, state reform of criminal, 344- 
345. 

L 

Labor problem, the, 3S5-39S. 

Labor unions, 126 ff., 385 ff. ; danger 
from aggressive and unscrupulous 
unionism, 128-129; revolutionary 
purpose of, in demanding class dis- 
crimination, 129-130; parallelism 
between big corporations and, 130, 
386; divergence from corporations, 
131 ; legal recognition of, demanded, 
and discrimination in their favor by 
the state, 3SC-3S7; economic and 
social amelioration of laboring class 
by, 387; association of laborers in, 
a necessity under present conditions, 
and the non-union man a species of 
industrial derelict, 3S7-3S9; condi- 
tions to which unions should con- 
fonn, 390-391; the correct policy 
towards, 390; preference to bo 
given to, by state and municipal 
governments, but discrimination to 
be made between ''bad” and 
"good” miions, 394; effect of pro- 
posed constructive organization of, 
on non-union laborers,* 395; on’ 
farm laborers, 396. 

Latin- American states, cooperation of, 
in establishment of a stable interna- 
tional system, 300-303; necessity 
first for improvement in domestic 
condition of, 302-303. 

Law, big corporations and the, 115-116. 

Lawyers, function of, in Americim x^o- 
litical system, 131 ff. ; tendency of, 
to specialize, 134—135; those who 
now figure in political life, 135-130; 
corijoration lawyers, 130; position 
occupied by, in relation to modern 
economic and political problem, 137. 

Legislative organization, failure of 
American, 319-320; cause.s, 321- 
324; suggested remedy, 327-331; 
quality of membership of, should be 
imiDFoved, 328-329; preparation of 
measures for consideration by, 330- 
331. 
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“Letters of an American Farmer/’ 8-9, 

10 . 

Liberty, Hamilton’s theory concerning, 
as contrasted with. Jeffersonian 
Democrats’, 44-45; bearing of 
worship of so-called, on behavior of 
factions at time of slavery crisis, 79 ; 
responsibility of a democracy for 
personal, 193 ff.; economic, of the 
individual, 201-206; subordinated 
and made helpful to the principle of 
human brotherhood, 207-208. 

Liberty and union, Hamilton’s idea of, 
44-45; prevailing view of, during 
“era of good feeling,” 51. 

Life insurance companies, attempted 
regulation of, by various state gov- 
ernments, 355. 

Lincoln, Abraham, first appearance of, 
in debates with Douglas, 85-86; 
service of, in seeing straighter and 
thinking harder than did his con- 
temporaries, 87 ; makes the Western 
Democracy understand for the first 
time that American nationality is a 
living principle, 88 ; peculiar service 
rendered by and wherein his great- 
ness lay, 88-89 ; the personal worth 
of, 89 ; early career and surroundings 
of, 89-90 ; wherein he differed from 
the average Western Democrat, 90- 
91; training and development of 
his intellect, 91-92; further con- 
sideration of his character, 94 ff. ; 
contrasted with Jefferson, 95 ; with 
Garrison, 95, 427; with Jackson, 
96; necessity for emphasis of the 
difference between, and his con- 
temporary fellow-countrymen, 98- 
99 ; national intellectual and moral 
stature of, 427. 

Low, Seth, as a reformer, 143. 

Lynching, cause of, 318; method of 
stopping, 344. 

M 

Machinery, place of, in American eco- 
nomic development, 108. 

Machines, political, 117 ff.; created to 
satisfy a real need, 12^125; power 
of, felt in the courts, 318; corrup- 
tion and incompetence of state 
legislative organizations traceable 
to, 321; complete reform of local 
administrative systems necessary 


for breaking power of, 334; civil 
service reform has not retarded 
progress of, 335. 

McClellan, George B., as a reformer, 143. 

Madison, James, conduct of second war 
with England by, 63-54. 

Manufacturing, Hamilton’s policy in en- 
couraging, 39. 

Merit system in offices, 143 ; disappoint- 
ing results of establishment of, 334- 
337. 

Mexico, cooperation of, in establishment 
of stable international system, 303. 

Middle Ages, city states of the, 215; 
origins of the national state found 
in, 217 ff. 

Middle class, rise of, in Great Britain, 
234-235, 239. 

Militarism and nationality, 254 ff. 

Millionaire, the “tainted,” a result of 
extreme individualism, 149. 

“Money Power,” Jacksonian Democ- 
racy’s attitude toward, 59. 

Monopolies, suggested measures against, 
in municipalities, 374. 

Monroe Doctrine, the, 290 ff. ; accepted 
as the corollary of policy contained 
in Washington’s Farewell Address, 
291 ; the American retort to the Holy 
Alliance, 291-292; American demo- 
cratic idea converted into a dan- 
gerously aggressive principle by, 
293-294; results to United States 
of attempting to enforce, 296-297; 
implies an incompatibility between 
American and European institutions 
which does not exist, 297 ; continued 
adherence to, will involve United 
States in fruitless wars, 299-300; 
necessity of forestalling inevitable 
future objections to, 307. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 202. 

Mugwumps, 141, 

Muirhead, James, quoted, 18-19. 

Municipal corporations, relations of state 
governments to, 347-348. 

Municipal reform, 143. See Cities. 

Miinsterberg; Hugo, quoted, 3. 

N 

Napoleon, 224, 225, 259. 

National Bank, the, 39, 57-58, 68. 

Nationality, slavery and American, 
72 ff. ; proposed doing away with, by 
international socialism, a mistake, 
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210-211; origins of the modern 
system, 215 ff,; development of 
principle of, in European states, 
215-221 ; efficiency resulting from, 
but also abuses, 221-222; creed of 
French Revolutionists inimical to 
spirit of, 222-223; increased force 
of principle, resulting from abuses 
of French under Napoleon, 225; 
bearing of Treaty of Vienna and 
political system of the Holy Alli- 
ance on, 225-226; true meaning 
of, first understood after revolu- 
tionary epoch of 1848, 226-230; 
no universal and perfect machinery 
for securing, experience shows, 
229-230 ; relation between prin- 
ciples of, and principles of democ- 
racy, 230; principle of, and of 
democracy, in England, 230 ff,; 
democracy and, in France, 239 ff. ; 
relation between democracy and, 
in Germany, 246 ff. ; schism created 
in German, by the Social Demo- 
crats, 251; militarism and, 254 ff. ; 
colonial expansion is proper to 
principle of, 250; international re- 
lations a condition of, 203-2G4; 
important position of tradition in 
principle of, 205-266 ; principles 
of, and of democracy, in America, 
267 ff. ; and centralization, 272- 
279. 

Nationalization, meaning of process of, 
274. 

Non-interference, polic}’- of, 312-313. 

Non-resistance, doctrine of, not meant 
for this world, 282. 1 

Non-union laborers, 387-3S9; effect on, 
of proposed constructive organiza- 
tion of labor, 395, 

O 

Old age pensions in England, 239. 

Opportunity, necessity of enjoyment of, 
by individuals, 203. 

Order, maintenance of, as a state func- 
tion, 344-345. 

Oregon, the initiative in, 328. 

Ore lands, lease of, to United States 
Steel Corporation, 114. 

P 

Pan-Americanism, 313-314, 

Parker, Alton B., 163. 


Paternalism, German, 250. 

Patriotism, national, 2; American, con- 
trasted with that of other nations 
2-3, 

Peace, democracy and, 308 ff. 

Pensions, old age, in England, 239; 
military, in United States, 274. 

Philippines, questions concerning Ameri- 
can acqui.sitiou of, 308-309. 

Poland, partition of, 222. 

Police force, state, 344-345. 

Political specialist. See " Boss.'* 

Politics, separation of the business man 
from, 117; specialized organiza- 
tion of, 118-121. 

Popular sovereignty, Stephen A. Doug- 
las’s theory of, 84-86; criticism of 
democracy defined as, 176-178; 
principle of, as represented by 
French Revolutionaries, 223-224; 
principle of national sovereignty 
not to be confused with, 265-206; 
the essential condition of de- 
mocracy, 269-270; definitioii of 
the phrase, 279 ff. ; is equivalent 
for Amorican.s to the phrase “na- 
tional Sovereignty,*' 280; miscon- 
ceptions of, notably Douglas’s 
error, 281. 

Porto Rico, relations between United 
States and, 308. 

Poverty, as a social danger in a demo- 
cratic state, 205. 

Pri.gons, improvement of, as a function 
of the state, 345. 

Profits of corporations, disposal of 
qiie.stion of excessive, 370. 

Property, preservation of institution 
of private, 209, 

Protection, Whig policy of, and its 
defeat, 68; Bismarck's policy of, 
250. 

Public ownership, 366-307; municipal, 
372-375; the portion of railroad 
property properl j'- subject to, 37G- 
377; another plan of, regarding 
railroads, 377-378. 

Public Service Commissions of New 
York State, 360-361 ; principal ob- 
jection to, 368. 

Public service corporations holding 
municipal frimcliisea, should bo 
subject to cities only, 349; munici- 
pal policy toward, 372-373. 

Pure Food Bill, class discrimination in, 
191. 
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B. 

Railroads, conditions of growth of 
American, 109 ; the granting of re- 
bates by, 110-111; public owner- 
ship of, advocated by W. J. Bryan, 
158; state ownership of, in Prussia, 
250; constructive organization of, 
in United States, 351 ff. ; domina- 
tion of, in politics of states, 352- 
353; undesirability of state super- 
vision of, and danger to roads them- 
selves, 353-354; ignorant and un- 
wise legislation by states concern- 
ing, 354-355; substitution of con- 
trol of central government for state 
control, 356-357; policy to bo fol- 
lowed by central government to- 
ward, 357 ff. ; law should be passed 
providing for agreements between 
roads, and mergers, 364-305; free- 
dom should be loft to, to make 
rates and schedules, and develop 
their traffic, 365-366 ; public owner- 
ship of, 366; regulation of, by 
Pederal commissions a doubtful 
step, 360-363, 368 ; process of com- 
bination among, and results, 375- 
376; value of monopoly possessed 
by, could be secured to the com- 
munity by Federal government 
taking possession of terminals, 
right of way, tracks, and stations, 
376-377; the alternative plan, of 
government appropriation of roads, 
and its working out, 377-373. Sec 
Corporations. 

Real estate tax, 385. 

Rebates, 100, 110-113, 357. 

Recall, principle of the, 332-333; em- 
ployment of the, in suggested ad- 
ministrative system, 338, 340. 

Referendum, movement in favor of, in 
state governments, 320; pros and 

— cons of the, 327-328. 

Reform, course of the movement, 141- 
142; variety in kinds of, 142-143; 
variety found in exponents of, 143- 
144; function of, according to the 
reformers, 144-145; disappointment 
of hopes for, and reasons, 145-147; 
a better understanding of meaning 
of, and of the function of reformers, 
neceasary to successful correction of 
abuses, 147; causes of need for, 
148-150; wrong conceptions of, 

2h 


and intellectual awakening essential 
for, 150; true methods for accom- 
plishing, 152-154; state institu- 
tional, 315 If. ; policy of drift 
should not be allowed in, 316-31 G; 
state administrative, 333 ff. ; im- 
possibility of accomplishing, by 
Australian ballot, direct primary 
sy.stem, and similar devices, 341- 
343 ; direct practical value of a 
movement for, may be surpassed 
by its indirect educational value, 
40S. 

■Reich, Emil, quoted, 1, 

Religiou.s wars, bearing of, on national 
development of European states, 
219. 

Republicanism, represented by Jefferson, 
28-29, 30, 31; identified with po- 
litical disorder and social instability 
by Federalists, 32-33; opposition 
of, to Federalism as represented by 
Hamilton, 42-46; alliance of Feder- 
ali.sts and party of, 46-47; effects 
of combination, 50-51 ; Jefferson’s 
Republicanism contrasted with 
Jackson’s Democracy, 52; views 
held by supporters of, on sla\^ery 
question, 78. 

Republican part}^, causes leading to 
organization of the modem, S3; its 
claim.s to being the first genuinely 
national party, 83-84; rescue of, 
by Roo.se velt, 171, 

Revolutions, question of, 210. 

Rockefeller, Jolm D,, 111-112, 114, 

115. 

Roman Empire, the, 216. 

Roo.sevelt, Theodore, 86, 136, 155; as a 
reformer, 142, 107; nationalization 
of reform by, 108-170; policy of, 
compared with Haniiltcjnian creed, 
160; theory and practice of, con- 
trasted with Jefferson ’.s, 170; the 
rescue of the Republican party b5% 
171 ; vulnerability of, on the point 
of equal rights, 172; has really been 
building better than he knew or will 
admit, 173-174; criticism of, as a 
national reformer, 174-175. 

Roosevelt-Taft programme, of recogni- 
tion of corimrations, tempered by 
regulation, 358-359; how be.st to 
carry out, 359-360. 

Root* Elihu, 135; international system 
indicated by, 301. 
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B, 

Railroads, conditions of growth of 
American, .109; the granting of re- 
bates by, 110-111; public owner- 
ship of, advocated by W. J. Bryan, 
168 ; state ownership of, in Prussia, 
250; constructive organization of, 
in United States, 351 ff. ; domina- 
tion of, in politics of states, 352- 
353; undesirability of state super- 
vision of, and danger to roads them- 
selves, 353-354; ignorant and un- 
wise legislation by states concern- 
ing, 354-365 ; substitution of con- 
trol of central government for state 
control, 356-357; policy to be fol- 
lowed by central government to- 
ward, 357 ff* ; law should be passed 
providing for agreements between 
roads, and mergers, 364-365; free- 
dom should be left to, to make 
rates and schedules, and develop 
their traffic, 365-366 ; public owner- 
ship of, 366 ; regulation of, by 
Federal commissions a doubtful 
step, 360-363, 368 ; process of com- 
bination among, and results, 375- 
376; value of monopoly possessed 
by, could be secured to the com- 
munity by Federal government 
taking possession of tenninals, 
right of way, tracks, and stations, 
376-37-7; the alternative plan, of 
government appropriation of roads, 
and its working out, 377-378. See 
Corporations. 

Real estate tax, 385. 

Rebates, 109, 110-113, 357. 

Recall, principle of the, 332-333; em- 
ployment of the, in suggested ad- 
ministrative system, 338, 340. 

Referendum, movement in favor of, in 
state governments, 320; pros and 
^ cons of the, 327-328. 

Reform, course of the movement, 141- 1 
142; variety in kinds of, 142-143; 
variety found in exponents of, 143- 
144; function of, according to the 
reformers, 144-145 ; disappointment 
of hopes for, and reasons, 145-147 ; 
a better understanding of meaning 
of, and of the function of reformers, 
necessary to successful correction of 
abuses, 147; causes of need for, 
148-150; wrong conceptions of, 

2h 


and intellectual awakening essential 
for, 150; true methods for accom- 
plishing, 152-154; state institu- 
tional, 315 £f.; policy of drift 
should not be allowed in, 315-316; 
state administrative, 333 ff. ; im- 
possibility of accomplishing, by 
Australian ballot, direct primary 
system, and similar devices, 341— 
343; direct practical value of a 
movement for, may be surpassed 
by its indirect educational value, 
408. 

Reich, Emil, quoted, 1. 

Religious wars, bearing of, on national 
development of European states, 
219. 

Republicanism, represented by Jefferson, 
28-29, 30, 31; identified with po- 
litical disorder and social instability 
by Federalists, 32-33; opposition 
of, to Federalism as represented by 
Hamilton, 42-46 ; alliance of Feder- 
alists and party of, 46-47; effects 
of combination, 50-51; Jefferson’s 
Republicanism contrasted with 
Jackson's Democracy, 52; views 
held by supporters of, on slavery 
question, 78. 

Republican party, causes leading to 
organization of the modem, 83 ; its 
claims to being the first genuinely 
national party, 83-84; rescue of, 
by Roosevelt, 171. 

Revolutions, question of, 210. 

Rockefeller, John D., 111-112, 114, 
115. 

Roman Empire, the, 216. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 86, 136, 155 ; as a 
reformer, 142, 167 ; nationalization 
of reform by, 168-170; policy of, 
compared with Hamiltonian creed, 
169; theory and practice of, con- 
trasted with Jefferson's, 170; the 
rescue of the Republican party by, 
171; vulnerability of, on the point 
of equal rights, 172; has really been 
building better than he Imew or will 
admit, 173-174; criticism of, as a 
national reformer, 174-175. 

Roosevelt-Taft programme, of recogni- 
tion of corporations, tempered by 
regulation, 358-359; how best to 
carry out, 369-360. 

Root, Elihu, 135; international system 
indicated by, 301. 
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Russia, faith of Russians in, 2; inter- 
national situation, of, q.t present, 
263, 25&-257, 258; weakness of, 
exposed, 311. 

S 

Saloon licenses, 385. 

SantayaJia, George, quoted, 454. 

Scientists, methods of, a perfect type of 
authoritative technical methods, 
434. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a bar to 
proper treatment of corporate ag- 
grandizement, 274 ; as an expensive 
attempt to save the life of the small 
competitor who cannot hold his 
own, should be repealed, 359. 

Slaveholders, an impartial estimate of, 
81-82. 

Slavery, effect of introduction of factor 
of, on Democrats and Whigs, 72; 
sanctioned by the Constitution, and 
results, 72-73; attitude of the two 
political parties toward, 73-74; 
shirking of the question, and com- 
promises, 74; brings out inconsist- 
ency of alliance between Jeffer- 
• sonian democracy and American 
nationality as embodied in Consti- 
tutional Union, 75; Webster’s atti- 
tude on the question, 75-77 ; Ameri- 
can people separated into five parties 
by, 77; attitude of Constitutional 
Unionists toward, 7S; beliefs of 
Abolitionists, Southern Democrats, 
Northern Democrats, and Repub- 
licans, 78-79 ; body of public opinion ' 
looking to de-nationalizing slavery, 
which was organized into the Re- | 
publican party, 83-84. 

Smythe, William, 151, j 

Social Democrats, party of, in Germany, 
251. ! 

Socialism, weakness of, 210; idea of an 
international, a mistake, 210-211. 

Socialists, doctrine preached by extreme, ' 
in France, 243. 

Social problem, democracy and the, 138- 
140. 

South America, bearing of Monroe Doc- 
trine on, and possible complications 
resulting from, 294-296. 

Spain, religious wars of, 219; national 
feeling in, increased by abuses of 
Napoleon, 225. 


Specialization, contempt for, in Middle 
West of pioneer days, 63-65 ; neces- 
sity for, resulting from industrial 
development, 102-103; of the 
American business man, 105 ff. 
117; of the politician, 117 ff. ; labor 
unions a decisive instance of 
126 ff. ; among lawj^ers, 134-135 ; re- 
garded as a revolt from the na- 
tional democratic tradition, 138- 
139; perils of, to American social 
organization, 139; part to be 
played in individual emancipation 
by, 427-441. 

Spoils system, causes of introduction of, 
57, 59-60; effect of, opposite of 
that intended, 60-61; civil service 
reform and the, 143. 

Square deal,” Roosevelt’s, 20, 151, 172. 

Standard of living, a constantly higher, 
for wage-earners, 206 ; labor unions 
an effective machinery for raising, 
387. 

Standard Oil Company, attempted reg- 
ulation of, by various states, 355. 

Standards, in scientific work and in 
liberal or practical arts, 434-435; 
acquirement of authentic, 435- 
436; of technical excellence, 436- 
437; only way of improving popu- 
lar, for men of higher standards, 
443-444. 

State, development of the national, 
215 ff. ; increasing pplitical efl5- 
ciency of, shown to be proportioned 
to responsible exercise of powers, 
217-220. 

State governments, reorganization of, 
in democratic spirit, after Revolu- 
tionary War, 31 ; lack of success of 
American, 317 ; failure of criminal 
and civil courts, 318; chaotic con- 
dition of tax systems and educa- 
tional systems, 318-319; incom- 
petent and frequently dishonest 
financial and economic legislation, 
319; fault lies partly in existing 
standards of morality, but in part 
also is result of unwise organiza- 
tion, 319; demand for reorganiza- 
tion of, 319-320; movement in 
favor of initiative and referendum 
in, 320, 327-328; wrong diagnosis 
of causes of legislative corruption 
and incompetence, 320-321 ; reasons 
for failure of, 321 ff. ; disadvantages 
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of system of checks and balances 
in, 323-324; failure of, to be im- 
puted chiefly to lack of a central- 
ized responsible organization, 324; 
improvement in legislatures neces- 
sary, 326-329; plan suggested for 
improvement of, 328—331 ; ad- 
ministrative refonn in, 333 ff , ; 
maintenance of order by, 344; re- 
organization of criminal laws by, 
344-345; improvement of prisons 
and insane as 3 dimis by, 345; pos- 
sible activities of, in relation to 
labor, educational questions, etc., 
346 ; method of attaining their 
maximum usefulness, 347; relation 
of, t^ cities, 347-349 ; questions 
such as regulation of commerce, 
control of corporations, distribu- 
tion of wealth, and prevention of 
poverty outside of field of activities 
of, 350 ; domination of railroads in, 
352-353; interference of, with rail- 
road, insurance, an4 other corpora- 
tions, 353-355, 

Steffens, Lincoln, 163. 

Sterilization of criminals, 345. 

Strikes, 127-12S, 392. 

Suffrage, advantages and disadvantages 
of a limited, 198-199. 

Supreme Court, power of th^, ^'J[32~133; 
success of, in the Amerieam political 
system, 134; question of life tenure 
of office of judges of, 200. 

T 

Taft, President, 135. 

Tammany Hall, 125, 151. 

Tariff, an example of class legislation, 
191 ; Federal authorities responsible 
for, 274 ; first duty of United States 
to revise, 305. 

Tariff refonn, 142-143. 

Taxation, remedying excessive profits 
of corporations by, 370; as a 
weapon of municipalities against 
monopolies, 374; use of power of, 
to equalize distribution of wealth 
and raise rnoney for governmental 
expenses, 381; of inheritances, 3S2- 
385; of incomes, 3S4-3S5; real 
estate and saloon, 385. 

Tax systems, state, chaotic condition 
of, 318. 

Technical schools, growth of, 429-430. 


Tobacco manufacture, regulation of, by 
government, 379. 

Tolstoy, pernicious results of triumph 
of democracy of, 2S2; led into 
error by brotherly feelings, 453. 

Trade schools, 391. 

Tradition, force of accumulated national, 
in forming a people into a state, 
227, 259; the national, of England, 
Germany, France, and America, 
267-270; necessity of emancipa- 
tion of nations from, 279. 

Trust funds, evils of, 383-384. 

Trusts. See Corporations. 


U 

Un- Americanism, the reforming spirit 
wrongly called, 49. 

Unification of Germany by Bismarck, 
247-249; wars which helped to- 
ward, were justifiable, 256. 

Unionism, labor. See Labor unions. 

United States Steel Corporation, lease 
of ore lands by, 114. 


V 

Vienna, Treaty of, 225. 

Virtue, the principle of democracy, 454. 
Voting, for state representatives, 329; 
American systems of, 341-343. 


W 

Wage-earners, increasing standard of 
living for, 206; weakness of social- 
istic programme for, 210-211. *See 
Labor unions. 

War of 1812 and its lessons, 53-65. 

Wars, justifiability of, 255-256; likeli- 
hood of more, before establishment 
of a stable European situation, 257. 

Washington, foreign policy contained in 
Farewell Address of, 290. 

Wealth, necessity of opportunity for ac- 
quiring, 203; improvement in the 
distribution of, 209-210; distribu- 
tion of, in France, 244-245 ; equali- 
zation of distribution of, by gradu- 
ated inheritance tax, 381-385. 

Webster, Daniel, 52, 427; reason for 
failure of ideas of, 69-70 ; represent- 
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ative of behavior of public opinion 
as regarded slavery question during 
the Middle Period, 75-77. 

Wells, H. G,, quoted, 4. 

Whigs, standards represented by, against 
Jacksonian or Western Democracy, 
65-67; w-herein they improved on 
the Federalists, 67; policy of in- 
ternal improvements, 66; its failure, 


67-68; failure regarding re-charter- 
ing of National Bank, 68; and 
regarding policy of protection, 68; 
complete hiilure in fight against 
Federal executive, 68-66 ; reason 
for failures, 00-70 ; attitude of, 
toward slavery, 73-74. 

Workingmen, party composed of. In 
Germany, 251. 



